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PREFACE 



The character and qualifications of an orator 
are so well, and so fully bandied in the fol- 
lowing work, that it would be the height of 
E resumption to say any thing further on these 
eads. Our author himself has rested his re- 
putation upon the merits and execution of 
this performance, and all that is left for a 
translator, is to endeavour that his original 
may not be disgraced by tb£ copy, and that 
the friends of Cicero may not blush at the 
mean appearance he makes in a modern lan- 
guage. But it is impossible with any pro- 
priety to introduce flay great author to the 
public in the following translation, without 
at the same time acquainting the world with 
the motives, I hajd almost said, with the neces- 
pity> of the present undertaking. 

Men of learning are divided with regard 
to the merit of translations in general ; I shall 
not pretend to decide upon either side ; but I 
will venture to say, that if the present taste 
in learning should gain ground, this nation 
will soon have no other means left of being 
acquainted with the good sense of the ancients, 
but through translations. It is upon this foot- 
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ing only that I will justify the translation of 
a prose author ; and I may appeal to every 
gentleman who converses abroad in the world, 
to every gentleman who has had any opportu- 
nities of being acquainted with the present 
trade of education, if, in this island, we are 
not in danger of losing not only the beau- 
ties, but even the meaning of those writers 
among the ancient, whose works are not yet 
translated. While I say this, I am far from 
condemning the method of education that is 
now generally adopted • I am sensible, as 
this is a trading nation, that the education 
which most tends to qualify young gentle- 
men to support the interest of their country, 
which undoubtedly lies in commerce, is most 
to be pursued ; but, at the same time, the na- 
ture of our government and constitution de- 
mands that gentlemen of property be conver- 
sant in other studies ; and though there is not 
in this nation, perhaps, the same public rfc- 
mand for the knowledge and practice of the 
art, which is the immediate subject of these 
sheets, as there was in old Rome, yet I will 
venture to affirm, that in no age, and in no 
country* since the days of Cicero, they have 
been more useful and more necessary than 
in the present. 

Looking upon this undertaking in that 
light, we shall find that it claims all the at- 
tention that is due to a, public concern; and 
though a few of the many who may have occa- 
sion to practise the excellent rules laid down 
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by our author, may understand, pay be 
pleased with them in the original, yet their im- 
portance and usefulness must in a great de- 
gree have been lost to the world, without the 
medium of a modern language I am sorry to 
observe farther, that for wanting that medium 
they have been in a great measure lost hither* 
to, and that they who are acquainted tfith 
the original, and shall take the trouble to 
read my author, even in the disguise, and 
under the disadvantage, of a translation* 
will enter into all the sources of those 
amazing effects of eloquence which he 
has often /eft, and perhaps practised, with- 
out being sensible of the cause to which 
they were owing, • 

Learning therefore may be called the 
auxiliary of good sense, and all learning that 
has not this in view is a pursuit unworthy the 
care, and below the attention of reason. 
Good sense may subsist without learning, but 
then its aim is more uncertain, and its ef- 
fects more irregular than when it has the 
assistance of the examples, the sentiments 
and the precepts of the greatest men of 
former ages. If we carry this observation 
farther, we find that as the learning which 
has not the improvement of good sense ul- 
timately in view is childish, so the good sense 
which has not virtue for its end, is dan- 
gerous. It jvas owing to the conviction 
of this great maxim that the Romans arose 
to such a height of power under many 
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disadvantages of their constitution. It wa$ 
this maxim that directed them to engraft 
arts upon government, and by that means 
each communicated strength and vigour to 
the other, till the loss of their virtue proved 
the ruin of both. Arts did indeed survive 
liberty, but their duration was but faint, 
and they but top frequently proved des- 
tructive to their possessors. 

Let us now apply this observation to my 
author. He lived in a state where the radical 
power was in the people, and the people com- 
municated dignity to every other branch of 
government. The genius of their constitu- 
tion on the other hand inclined to monarchy; 
and the people, with the most embittered 
aversion to the name, were perpetually lean-? 
ing to the thing. It was owing, more than 
once, to the senate and their magistrates, 
that they did not relapse into regal power ; 
their own demands had ultimately this ten- 
dency ; for the extremes of democracy lead 
more nearly than any other form of govern- 
ment to the principles of tyranny. The wiser 
among the senate saw this, and eloquence 
was the only means of stemming, or rather in- 
verting, the torrent of popular passions. This 
was the foundation of the great esteem which 
eloquence had always under the republican 
government of Rome ; no other engine could 
have been applied with equal success. The 
people had found, by the effects of their se- 
ssions from the senate, that though the ba- 
lance 
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lance of property was in favour of the senate 
and nobility, yet that power could command 
property. Good sense directed them to find 
out this truth, a truth which after ages and 
governments have affected to keep as a se- 
cret ; and every people who are sensible of 
it will be able to retain their liberties. In 
short, if we consider the history of Rome 
through all the struggles betwixt the people 
and the senate, we find it no other than a 
struggle betwixt property, which was vested 
in the senate, and power, which lay in the 
people. The acquisitions obtained by the 
people were wrested from the senate, upon 
the great principle that the safety of the peo- 
ple is the first law in government* and that no 
positive institution could take place, or stand 
in the way, of this fundamental maxim. 
Upon this principle they succeeded; but 
their success brought them to the brink of 
ruin : it is easy to raise a spirit in a people ; 
but to know where to fix the proper bounds 
of that spirit is difficult. The passions of a 
people, though right and virtuous, may be 
corrupted by the private views of artful men; 
and it is commonly found that the people 
never reflect they have gone too far, till they 
find the lengths they have gone are irretriev- 
able. 

Things were drawing to this crisis when 
our author appeared upon the stage of life; 
and nothing can give the reader so high an 
idea of the power of that eloquence, which is so 
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W&? dte&erifetSd in fhe following conference^ as 
fey reflecting that fet some time it was capa- 
fcleof balancvhg ihe contending parties oftheRo- 
hidh state; and had such a command over the 
passions of the people, as to keep the fate 
cftkt republic f of some time in suspense. But 
though it ivas perhaps happy for Rome that 
eur author lived at that particular juncture* 
fet it was unhappy for himself. Had he 
livfed an agg sooner than he did, and been 
fcndbwed tfrith th£ same temper and abilities, 
lie might hive saved his country from the 
miseries that afterwards befel her ; had he, on 
the other hdnd, begun to live at the period 
when he fell, he might have passed his days 
jjn a splendour, dignity, and ease more agree- 
able to his bwh cast of mind ; and though 
he could not have recovered the liberty of 
Rotne, yet he might have found the iheans of 
making her chains sit lighter than they af- 
terwards did. To be convinced of the first 
of these propositions one needs but to reflect 
upon the fate of the Gracchi, and the conse- 
quehces with which their ruin was attendedi 
Both of them had great abilities, gre&t qua- 
lities* great eloquence, and, so far as we are 
warranted to judge from history* honest inn 
ttntidhs. Tlte people of Rome had never 
seen men of eloquence equal to theirs es- 
pouse their ihterfrsts* Eloquence till that 
time was always ^monopolized ; it was ah drar- 
nmn imperii, an instrument of government irt 
the hands of the senate. The senate used 
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nil precautions to keep it in this track, 
and, as I observed before, was the only en* 
gine that diverted the tide of popular pa&» 
sion, and weakened it so as not to beat too 
high upon their own order and authority. 
The Gracchi broke the enchantment, nay, 
turned the artillery of the senate against it r 
«elf. I shall not enter into the dispute at 
present, which were in the right— it is foreign 
to my purpose. I will, however, venture U> 
say, that though the Gracchi fell in the 
struggle, yet they left several valuable lega* 
cies to the liberty of their country. These 
must have prolonged the duration of the Ror 
raan state, had not the faction by which the 
Gracchi fell, set a fatal precedent to te&ch 
succeeding times, by melancholy experience, 
that when the sword is drawn by a govern- 
ment, under the plea of necessity, the satne 
sword will one time or other be successfully 
employed for subverting the government it- 
self. 

The necessities of the people justify an al- 
teration of any positive act of government,; 
but the necessities of government never can 
justify the weakening the security which the 
heople enjoy in negard either to their lives or 
their properties. The death of the Gracchi 
introduced a set of maxims till that time 
unknown in Rome ; the life of Cicero was 
spent in a continual struggle, on the one banfl 
with the designs of artful men, who had 
.cloaked thek owp ambition with the spc- 
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tious pretext of the people's good, afid oil 
the other hand with the exercise of powcfr 
vested in men, who by means of that pre- 
text proved too powerful for the constitu- 
tion. A tenderness for the safety of Roman 
citizens was the living spirit of the Roman 
laws; this tenderness was violated by the 
death of the Gracchi ; and the fates of the 
conspirators in the case of Catiline, though 
warranted by the strongest circumstances of 
necessity, served as a handle for driving our 
author into exile, and aggravating his pu- 
nishment with several marks of severity and 
ignominy. 

The speakers in the following conferences, 
tvere principal actors in those scenes of deep 
distress that preceded our author's appear- 
ance in public life. Their conduct was the 
model of his; their principles were adopted, 
and their learning improved by him. This 
work is the memorial of their virtues and 
abilities ; and Cicero has preserved a scru- 
pulous propriety in representing their several 
characters. I shall not anticipate my rea- 
der's pleasure by prefixing any account of 
them in this preface; I will only add, that 
they are such as may be met with in the 
present age, and such as resemble those 
which may be found in our country. 

After what I have observed upon the im- 

f)ortance of eloquence in the Roman repub- 
ic, the reader will not be surprised that our 
author has in their own persons brought in 
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haen of the greatest dignity in the state, as 
discussing the subtleties and niceties of this 
art, and that in a manner which lias ever 
since been confined to schools and acade- 
mies. But we are to look upon eloquence 
in the days of our author as a political accom- 
plishment. The lessons here delivered, are 
lessons of government as well as of eloquence ; 
and the practice here recommended, is a 
practice in the art of civil polity 2 an art by 
which the passions of the greatest people that 
ever existed were kept within the bounds of 1 
moderation, and the interests of the greatest 
empire that ever was founded were directed,* 

Having thus taken a short view of the im- 
portance of the art which is the subject of 
the following sheets, as it was practised in the 
great exigencies of the Roman government 
in the times of the republic, and endeavour- 
ed to give my reader a slight idea of the cir- 
cumstances that concurred to. render it so 
necessary, I come now to consider it as prac- 
tised at the bar, when cases of private pro-* 
perty were depending. 

The possession of private property in old 
Rome was perhaps more precarious than it 
Iras in any state we read of; it depended so 
absolutely upon the judge, and power came 
to be so much engrossed by men of elo- 
quence, that the man who was the advocate 
for property was its guardian, and generally 
either wholly, or in part, came in the end to 
inherit it. Hence it came that the term they 
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used to signify a counsel, or an advocate, wn& 
a patron; and it is from the pi, that to this 
day parties at law are called clients* Thus 
superiority and dependency were the conse- 
quences of being an advocate and a party at 
law ; and that advocate looked upon him- 
self as having a right, not to a fee, but to 
the whole, or a part of that property which 
he recovered or defended. The reader may 
judge from this what prodigious advantaged 
the practice of eloquence gave to the citizens 
of 'Rome; and how almost impossible it was, 
unless a man rose by arms, to get either power + 
reputation j or riches, but by means of this 
art. 

As to the effect which eloquence had jn 
the decision of cases respecting life or death* 
these but seldom happened. Capital cases 
did not, as now, always affect the life of the 
party, but every case that affected his liberttf 
or reputation was capital. By the Roman 
laws this was often the consequence of civil 
actions ; and therefore I shall make no other 
remark upon the use that eloquence was of 
under this head, than that all I have said upojv 
the former, is applicable to this, and exists a 
fortiori. 

I come now to consider the relation in 
which the art here treated of stands to 
our own country and constitution, and in 
order to do this the more regujarly, I shall 
pursue the same review I have made of the 
Roman state, but without taking the same 
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liberties in reflecting upon either the prkiei* 
pies or the execution of o$r government. 

Iq England, any man who knows the 
least of our laws and constitution, may p€ft» 
eeire that .every act of the legislature, every 
enacting measure that binds either the whole, 
or a part of the public, and every dec&o* 
upon the life or the liberty of a subject, must 
pass through an assembly of the people, ei- 
ther in their representative, incorporate, or 
collective capacity. There is no man who ia 
endowed with a share of property, without. 
any legal disqualification, who may not some 
time be a member of either the one or this 
other, and he is then a member of an assem- 
bly, in which the art of speaking, the art of 
reasoning, and that of judging, becomes ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The highest assembly of the commons we 
know of in this country, is an assembly in 
which every measure, and every decision is 
subjected to free and impartial debate. In 
subordinate assemblies no man is precluded 
from delivering his sentiments with freedom 
upon /every measure under their delibera- 
tion ; and the man who speaks well, if he 
does nQt always meet with success, is always 
sure of applause. But, in order to succeed, 
natural abilities require the assistance of art ; 
and though the knowledge of the art will 
never qualify a man for a speaker, without a 
fund of good sense, yet good sense joined to 
art is of infinitely greater weight and eflica- 
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cy than when it stands bj' itself, unassisted 
and unattended by art. 

It is ridiculous to imagine that art imposes 
an j fetters upon genius; so far from it, that 
she assists and reason directs it. It is owing 
to the study of eloquence being reduced to a 
barren technical system, that from being a 
useful art in government, it is becoming a pe* 
dan tic jargon in schools. But the reason 
why it has now degenerated from its noble 
and generous station in the arts, is connected 
with the reason why the greatest part of 
mankind, who are not savages, are slaves. 
In free countries, such as old Rome once 
was, and ours is now, eloquence had objects 
worthy all her powers, and all her charms* 
She had then to operate upon the passions, 
the reason, and the sentiments of a people; 
but when tyranny abolished liberty, those ob- 
jects no longer existed ; they were contract- 
ed ipto the will, the ambition, the whim, the 
caprice, or the vanity of a single man ; of 
one who, perhaps by the meanest and most 
scandalous means, rose to be judge and 
master of the lives, the liberties, and proper- 
ties of his fellow subjects. Such an object 
was unworthy the attention, unworthy the 
powers of eloquence ; her force, which used 
to govern the passions of thousands, which used 
to spread a contagious sympathy through as- 
semblies of the bravest people upon earth, 
must now be checked, it must be supplied, 
it must dwindle into adulation, it must creep 
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in the strain which this person loves, and 
for which alone he has any feeling. In a 
free state the passions are strong; under ty- 
ranny they must appear languid. The pre- 
serving this appearance of languor renders 
them at last, what they only seemed to be be* 
fore. Eloquence by this means loses her no- 
blest object; she labours to raise the dead, 
or the insensible, she loses both her powers 
and their effects ; and from being a manly 
study degenerates into a servile accomplishment. 

It is therefore only from the precepts and 
practice of those who lived under free states, 
that we can expect to know the virtues and 
beauties of this divine art. But of all the 
free states we know or read of, that of Rome 
was supported by the most generaVpassion for 
the public good ; the virtues that made her 
great, were radical in her constitution, inse* 
parable from the idea of her government, 
and subsisted for some time after the spirit 
of liberty was extinguished. This may seem 
a paradox ; it may seem romantic ; but if 
we reflect upon any one circumstance in the 
Roman polity, we shall be convinced of its 
truth. 

The passions of the Romans for their coun- 
try led them not to be confined to the study 
of arms, or the immediate arts of govern- 
ment, in order to msdte her great and power- 
ful. •* They found the means of drawing the 
whole circle of the arts within their favourite 
system of public good. None stood single and 
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t>y itself; they all were connected with, they 
all terminated in, the public. Nboe were 
valued if cpnfined to mere speculation ; ao4 
all were despised that did not tend to ea« 
hance the glory or power of their coun- 
try. Poetry, the most bewitching of all arts* 
was valued only as it had an influence upon 
the morals of mankind; the poetry that 
touched the tender passions was almost u»r 
kuown in Rome till the beams of a court 
had melted their virtue, and softened their 
affections to take any impression which the 
art of the poet was pleased to bestow.-* At* 
chitecture did not then, as afterwards, employ 
all the magnificence of order, and the grace 
of proportion, upon the buildings of private, 
persons ; their public buildings, the temples, 
their roads, their aquaeducts, and other works 
of public utility ; such works as might be 
compatible with the dignity of their empire, 
were erected and embellished by this art. 
Sculpture was employed in adorning the 
places of public meeting, and exhibited to 
the views of the people the representations 
of personages whose virtues rendered them 
the most worthy objects of their imitation. I 
might proceed to exemplify this observation 
in other arts: 1 shall now confine myself to 
that which is the subject of my present un- 
dertaking. 

In the following sheets the reader will ea- 

. *ily perceive how much our author despises 

eloquence, considered as detached from the 

purposes 
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purposes of civil life, and what a contempt** 
ble idea he raises of its speculative professors. 
No merit, no learning* no genius in this way* 
though ever so great, could rescue the pos* 
sessors from contempt, unless they wefe in a 
capacity to apply their talents to the service 
©f the public. Even the condition of slavery 
was but seldom relieved by the most consume 
mate merit in this art, since that condition 
disqualified the person from applying it to 
the service of Rome. 

It was no wonder then if a government, 
which acquired so many accessions of strength 
and dignity from the arts, should rise to a 
greater pitch of power and majesty than 
other states who wfere deprived of these adU 
vantages. This is a character in which the 
Roman polity differed from all other states ; 
even Greece was defective in this point. Her 
people had an exquisite sensibility, and were 
too apt to be bewitched by the charms of 
the arts, detached from civil uses. This em 
chantment made them indulge a passion for 
retirement and leisure; and hence it was 
that they honoured the speculative and the 
sedentary. Since the revival of learning in 
latet- ages, this mighty, this important secret, 
has not been found out, at least has not been 
attended to. To this inattention it is owing, 
that, even in our own country, some princes, 
who have been the greatest patrons of liberty, 
have neglected or despised the patronage of 
the arts ; while othets haye but too success- 
fully 
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fully employed them in lulling mankind 
asleep, and enchanting the world, while they 
were prosecuting and executing the most 
pernicious designs against public liberty. 

As history is the great instructor of public 
life, we may hope to see the time when this 
excellence of the Roman government shall 
be added to many others, in which Great 
Britain either equals or excels the Romans 
themselves. With regard to the art which 
we are now considering, this is not only prac* 
ticable, but necessary. For though a parti- 
cular taste in particular arts, may prevail in 
most countries, yet eloquence being founded 
on reason, which is every where the same, 
and operating upoil the passions of mankind, 
which differ only in their degrees of strength 
and weakness, its precepts are universal and 
eternal. Our author, in laying down the 
rules contained in the following work, de- 
rived advantages from helps and objects, of 
which we, in this country and age, are de- 
prived. His genius was so comprehensive, 
that he exhausted his subject, so that all that 
has since appeared on this head are not inu 
provements, but comments .upon these ex- 
cellent conferences. It is from them that 
each separate species of eloquence has been 
derived; the rules contained in them are 
equally applicable to the practice of the se- 
nate, the bar, or the pulpit ; they are equally 
fit for the many or the few ; they teach how 
to reason as well as how to move, and to direct 
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the head y as well as to touch the heart. They 
are so far from being impracticable, that every 
man of sense who speaks in public, practises 
them in a greater or a less degree, and they 
are not founded upon any hypothesis, but re* 
duced into a system from the repeated and 
unvarying experience of their effects. In 
short, though they are adapted to the use of 
mankind in general, yet they are most useful 
to the people, who, of all mankind, in their 
government and enjoyment of their civil 
rights and liberties, have the nearest resem- 
blance to the people for whose use they 
were most immediately intended, 

I shall only add, while I am upon this 
subject, that the following pages are adapted 
not only for the use of a speaker, but for that 
of a hearer. They are fitted to enable one 
to judge as well as to speak. It is through 
them that the mist vanishes, that the glare 
disappears, which rhetoric knows how to 
throw upon truth and reason. It is from the 
precepts contained here, that we can trace 
causes from their effects ; it is by them alone 
that we can fortify our affections against the 
enchantment of words, and the artful attacks 
qf eloquence. Through them we can be 
pleased without being deceived, and in one 
sense they contain the whole art of imposing 
upon others, without being imposed upon 

ourselves. 

We are therefore to consider our orator 
as fi workman, who knowing the powers of 

matter 



matter and Aechaftism, finished several ma* 
chines which produced surprising and unac- 
countable effects ; and this performance as 
an analysis, or explanation of those proper- 
ties, and that disposition by which all this 
amazing power was exerted. We may con- 
sider him in- another light — in that of a 
statesman, and this as his political confession* 
laying open all the art which kept the vessel 
of government so long from o verse ttiag, after 
it had been abandoned by the wisest and 
most skilful of its pilots. 

As to my own performance in the following 
work, I rest its merit entirely upon the judg- 
ment of the public. My motives for at- 
tempting it before I went farther in the trans- 
lation of his other works, were, because it is 
a key to unfold the beauties that lie unob- 
served in the orations. It was with this 
view, next to that of the public service, that 
our author composed this work; and the 
English reader will, after reading it, enter 
with double pleasure upon the orations. 
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M. TULLIUS CICERO 



ON THE 



CHARACTER OF AN ORATOR. 



THE FIRST CONFERENCE, 
CHAP. I. 

IxEPEATED reflections on the series of past 
events, which memory enables me to retrace, 
have, my dear brother, convinced me that those 
men enjoy the highest felicity, who, advanced to 
the first honours of the 'purest government, and 
adorned by the glory of their own achievements, 
are enabled to engage in public affairs with safe- 
ty, and to withdraw with dignity to the calmness 
of retirement And indeed there was a time in 
which I too thought, that if the multiplicity of 
my labours at the bar, and the toils of ambition 

into 

a Purest government.'] The Latin has it optima republic^ 
by which Cicero means a constitution without any innorations 
from corruption orpower ; the sentiment here is worthy a Roman 
patriot, who had seen the constitution of his country subverted 
by a concurrence of both ; and we may observe, he insinuates 
that no honour could be employed with satisfaction to the 
possessor, if it was not attended with public liberty. 

B 
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into which I was led, b after completing the career 
of public honours, had rested towards my decline of 
life, scarce any one could have thought it unrea- 
sonable, that I should have then begqn to indulge 
some repose, and to dedicate my abilities to those 
amiable studies in which both of us are engaged. 
But those pleasing hopes and schemes were de- 
feated by c heavy calamities, both public and pri- 
vate : for d in the very place which bade fairest to 
afford shelter in case of a storm, misfortunes fell 
with the greatest weight, and the tempest burst 
with the greatest violence. This blasted my 
mc/st earnest hopes, and most passionate desires 
of improving the sweets of retirement, by an ami- 
cable intercourse in cultivating those arts to 
which our early youth was dedicated. For in 
the commencement of life, I dashed upon the very 
wrecks of our ancient constitution; in my con- 
sulate I steered into the midst of those competi- 
tions which threatened to inundate the state, and 

ever 

b There is here in the original an allusion to the chariot 
races, which being frequent and familiar to the liomans, were 
extremely beautiful in that age, but such a metaphor would 
appear lifeless and insipid, if we should pretend to adopt it ex- 
actly in a translation. 

c Any person who is ever so little acquainted with the 
Roman history, must be sensible that Cicero entered upon life 
just at the period when the Roman liberty began to receive 
those blows that afterwards subverted it, and in which he him- 
self was a deep sharer. 

d This possibly alludes to his fine seats, which, upon his 
banishment, were sold and demolished by the interest and fury 
of Clodius and his party. 



ever since have been buffeting 'those billows 
which, after I had repelled from my country, re^ 
coiled upon myself. And though my course has 
been impeded by tempestuous waves, and en- 
dangered by shallow straits, I shall still steer 
in pursuit of those studies in which we have 
both embarked, and all the leisure which ihp ma- 
lice of my enemies, the interests of my friends, 
or the concerns of my country allow me, I will 
dedicate to composition. Besides, my dear bro- 
ther, I shall f ever pay the greatest deference to 
your entreaties and requests, for there is no ijiarj. 
alive for whom I have either greater regard, or 



greater affection. 



CHAP. 



c Those billows .~\ It m plain that the enemies of Cicero would 
Jiave found it difficult to hare affected him legally, had it not 
been for the uncautious part which he appears to have acted in 
the Catilinarian conspiracy, in putting the friends of Catiline to 
jleath ; a conduct which, though he conceived to be warranted 
by necessity, was by no means agreeable to the principles of 
the Roman government. 

f Ever pay f .] One cannot help observing with what art Cicero 
reconciles good manners to affection, and admiring a friend- 
ship so disinterested, yet bo delicate, so full at once of respect 
and lore. There are few passages that I would sooner venture 
to recommend to a reader than this, since it is certain, that the 
decay of the passion of friendship, among the moderns, is in a 
great measure owing to that fulsome freedom, and want of deli- 
cacy, which prevails 'among friepds, tnd which often renders 
the strictest connections nauseous and cold. The avoiding 
this, I am convinced, was the trne secret (hat produced such 
instances of exalted friendship among the ancients. 

B2 



CHAP. II. 

And here I must recal to my memory *a con-- 
versation that passed many years ago, which I 
do not, I own, recollect with sufficient distinct-?, 
ness ; but which, in my opinion, is directly cal- 
culated to answer what you want to be informed 
of, respecting the sentiments which the greatest 
and most efninent orators entertained of elo- 
quence in general. For you have often expressed 
a wish that I should furnish you with a treatise 
somewhat more polished and complete on that 
subject, corresponding to the improvement I 
have acquired, by pleading in causes so numer- 
ous and important; because the undigested ob- 
servations which I collected and published when 
a young man, appear unworthy of the experience 
and character I have since attained. And you 

(often differed from me in our conversation upon 
those points, as I maintained that eloquence com- 
prehends the acquirements of the ablest men, 
while you imagined that it ought to be consider- 
ed as quite distinct from the refinements of 
science, and as founded solely in Qiatural capa- 
city^ improved by practice. I own, indeed, I 
have been frequently at a loss to account, when 

contemplating 

c A conversation.'] So much has been said by our best writers 
in commendation of the manner of treating a subject by dia- 
logue, that it is needless to insist upon its uses here, any farther 
than to observe, that this subject particularly required to to 
treated in this manner ; since Cicero thereby avoided that dog- 
matical air, which his treating this subject must otherwise have 
given him. 



contemplating the greatest and ablest men, *why 
fewer have excelled in eloquence than in any 
other attainment. For to whatever science you 
direct your attention, you shall find that many 
have distinguished themselves, not only in the or- 
dinary arts, but in those which require almost 
the greatest compass of genius. For is there a 
man existing, who were he to form his idea of 
public merit by great actions and useful conse- 
quences, would not prefer the character of a ge- 
neral to that of an orator ? Yet will any one 
deny, that in this single city innumerable in- 
stances of consummate generals, *and but few, 

very 

b 1 am sorry to observe, that this remark of our author has 
In it very little solidity, though it is excellently well calculated 
for displaying his eloquence. Besides, great part of what he 
afterwards says, is the common canl of all writers upon the 
arts they excel in, or want to recommend, and our author has, 
by Tarying the expression a little, recommended philosophy as 
attended with the same excellencies he ascribes to eloquence 
here. Fid. Qu. Tusc. L. 5. § 5. 

1 Few good orators.'] Suetonius, or whoever wrote the lives 
of famous orators, accounts for this in a way that it is probable 
Cicero by no means thought for the honour of his country ; 
for, we are told there, the Roman government was so jealous 
of the effects of oratory, that neither it nor grammar were 
suffered to be taught in Rome ; and that, under the consulate 
of Fannius Strabo and Valerius Messala, who by the bye were 
consuls ninety-eight years before our author, all philosophers 
and orators were expelled Rome, by a decree of the senate. 
And indeed such a conduct was extremely agreeable to the 
maxims of a government which, by that time, had reason to be 
jealous of the effect which eloquence might produce upon the 
Minds of a people impatient of living under a severe aristocra- 

BS cy, 



very fetf of accomplished orators may be pro* 
ducecL In our own days, or in the recollection 
of our ancestors, many have risen with wisdom 
and abilities equal to the government and direc- 
tion of a state, while for a long. period not a sin- 
gle orator : and the number of those who have 
excelled as fine speakers, can scarcely equal the 
ages that have parsed us. But lest it should be 
said, that eloquence ought rather to be compared 
with those attainments which lie within the wide 
and varied circle of the arts and sciences, than 
with the skill of a general, or the wisdom of a se- 
nator, let the person who makes this objection 
review those very attainments; let him survey 
those who have made a, figure in them ; then 
may he easily form- a judgment how many have 
been distinguished by those, and how few ever 
have been, or ever can be by eloquence. 

CHAR III. 

J? or you have surely observed, that what is 
termed by the Greeks Philosophy, is thought 
by the most learned men to be, as it were, the 
founder and parent of the fine arts ; and it is 
hard to say how many men, learned, richly and 
variously endowed in their several professions, 
have appeared in this science ; men, who have 
not confined themselves to a single province, but 

either 

cy, and watchful of every opportunity to shake off, or at least 
lessen their dependanoe on the senate. The experience, of 
after-ages proved that this jealousy was bat too well founded. 



feither by an indefatigable pursuit of k first princi- 
ples, or the clearness of their reasoning, have 
mastered the whole compass of knowledge. We 
all know how dark, how perplexed, how compli* 
Gated, and ho\V subtile is the study of what we 
Call the Mathematics ; yet so many great men 
have appeared in this department, that no man 
seems to have cultivated it in good earnestness, 
without succeeding in the attempt Was there 

fever 'a musician, was there ever a professor of 

what 

k First principles ] The terms here used by our author are 
Extremely expressive in the Latin, but cannot bear a translation 
into English. Pervestigationi sciential can only signify rea- 
soning from effects to first causes, the noblest philosophy, 
known to the ancients, aud but litUe attended to among the 
moderns, who, till lately, for many ages were bewildered in 
the jargon of favourite systems. 

1 A musician.'] As no opinion upon our author can have 
equal weight with that of Quintilian, whose Institutes are in* 
deed the superstructure of that foundation which Cicero has 
so well laid down in this treatise, I shall take the liberty to 
transcribe into English a passage or two from him, which 
proves what opinion the ancients had of music : " Every one 
*' knows, that in former ages this art was not only studied, 
" but adored, and its professors were esteemed prophets and 
" sages. Were not Orpheus and Linus (to name no more) 
16 believed to be descended of the gods ? And it is told of the 
" first .of these, that he not only quieted and charmed the 
" passions of men and the fury of wild beasts, but even made 
" the very stones and woods dance after him by the power of 
" his music. Timagenes says, that musk is the most ancient 
<c of all arts. The most famous poets are likewise of the samo 
cc opinion ; for they introduce musicians at the feasts of kings, 

• » 

" singing the praises of the gods and heroes. Thus in Virgil, 
*' Jopas is singing Errantem Lunam, Solisque Lahore*, bj 

B4 " which 
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what we term the study of grammar, who by 
intense application did not master the almost 
boundless power and subject of their several arts ? 
I must at the same time affirm, that in the circle 
of liberal arts and sciences, we find fewer men 
eminent in poetry than in any other profession : 
"yet small as is the number of good poets, and 

very 

" which that admirable pdet asserts, that music is even joined 
with the knowledge of divine things." 

fiat these are only a part of the lavish praises he bestows on 
music. Soon after he says, " Hitherto 1 have been only 
" speaking in praise of music, but have not shewn its coiinec- 
<€ tion with oratory ; I shall now proceed and shew, that 
I " among the ancients grammar and music were always joined 
J" together. Thus Archytas and Aristoxenus were of opinion 
" that grammar was subject to music, and tell us, that both 
" were taught by one master, $<?•" I ns t* Lib. I. Cap. 8. 

m Yet small.] Though I very much doubt of this fact, jet 
admitting it to be true, it may I think be easily accounted 
for. Eloquence is an art, of which there is not one species 
that can be universally adapted to all places, ages, and go- 
vernments: for instance, the species that prevailed in Greece 
was different from what prevailed at Rome (See the Preface to 
the Orations) ; that kind which Cicero used was different from 
that used by Pliny ; the eloquence of the French is different 
from that of the English, and that of the Italians different 
from both. Whereas the language of great actions in a hero, 
of harmony in a musician, of a genius in a poet, or propor- 
tion in a mathematician, is a language understood at all tines, 
by every people, and in all ages ; it is a language not depend- 
ing, as success in oratory docs, upon the form of a govern- 
ment, the manners of a people, or the caprice of a judge, 
but founded on principles, and to be examined only by- 
truth. 

But what accounts still better for this observation of our 

author 
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Very small it must be allowed to be, if you shall 
take the trouble to enumerate those who have 
appeared both in Greece and in our own coun- 
try, you will find, upon the comparison, that 

there 

author is, that the true source of perfection in eloquence U 
emulation. If at a bar of any supreme judicature nobody 
ihould appear but those who neglect the ornaments of dis- 
course, a man with equal knowledge of the laws, and very 
little application to the study of eloquence, may be the best 
pleader at such a bar, and yet not a good orator ; therefore, 
in reality, good orators hare only appeared in ages when 
emulation prompted them to study ; when several great men 
applying to the same art, each endeavoured to outvie another, 
till one by his success and popularity eclipsed the glory of the 
rest, and that happy man in after-times was looked upon as 
the only orator, and engrossed the palm of eloquence to him- 
self. Nothing can better illustrate this observation, than the 
fate of those orators who lived in the time of Cicero, who are 
now known only in his writings. 

If it is objected, that poets are subjected to the same dis- 
advantages, I answer— they are, when their case is that of 
orators, viz. when by the "nature of their study they are led 
into an emulation of each other; for then the fame of the 
most excellent will swallow up that of the rest ; and though 
the Roman empire in the Augustan age was crowded with 
poets of all kinds, yet the works of none have come to our 
hands, but those that in their own age were allowed to excel. 
But it is possible for two or three poets to live in the same 
age, and yet not clash with one another. Horace had 
no jealousy of Virgil : both excelled in a different way, 
and therefore both have been transmitted to posterity t 
whereas the others who attempted epic and lyric poetry in 
that age, and who were iongo proximi HitervaUo 9 have been 
distanced by time, and shut out of the career of fame. A 
great deal more might be said on this subject, perhaps I should 
not have said so much, were it not that Cicero appears in this 

passage 
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jTipri* tiavp. hftffl mn re goQd poets than good ord- 
tors. This appears still m ore s urprising, as the 
knowledge of othfcr arts is commonly derived 
from deep and abstruse sources, white elogugnce 

* n B " Wh in t . hff TT rtg1 " ">™™"g prinnipl^ the 

knowled ge of comm on life, fthd {p r)fe finhird 
an d conversation of mankind . In other arts, 
that h tnost excellent which lies farthest from 
the attainment and comprehension of the vulgar ; 
whereas, i qjeloquence, the gr eate yf errnr that can 
be incurred, 1ft tn dfY * ftte * ntQ abstruse expres - 
Sio nSy and oat of the beaten tr?ct o f rnmmnri 
tense: 



fcH^P. IV. 

Nor can it with truth be affirmed, that more 
apply to the study of the other arts ; that they 
are animated in the pursuit by more exquisite 
pleasure, by fairer prospects, or more inviting 
rewards. Not to mention Greece, which has 
ever claimed preeminence in oratory, or Athens, 
where literature in all its branches was nurtured 
with maternal fondness, and where eloquence 
from its lowest origin rose to perfection, I will 
venture to say, that^in this very city, no study 

has 

passage to be ?ery partial in farou r of his bclored art. Upon 
tile whole, we may venture to say, that this paradox of our 
author's may be accounted for by the circumstances attending 
the profession of ancient eloquence, rather than any extraor* 
dinary compass of learning, and difficulty that attends the 
study itself. 
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has ever been cultivated with more assiduousness 
than that of eloquence) For after we had ac- 
quired and established the empire of the world, 
and began, from the continuance of tranquillity, 
to relish repose, there was scarcely a young man 
of ambition, who did not think it his duty to 
Cultivate eloquence with all the faculties he pos- 
sessed. At first, indeed, when they were not 
yet inured n to discipline, and destitute of the ad- 
vantages of regular instruction, they owed all 
their progress, such as it was* to genius and ap- 
plication ; but afterwards, when our countrymeii 
heard the orators, mastered the literature, and 
employed the professors of Greece, they studied 
eloquence with incredible ardour. The import- 
ance and variety of the art, with the multiplicity 

of 

n To discipline."] The reader may now perceive, that, in 
Cicero'g opinion, there is a great difference betwixt a vtetU 
spoken man an an orator. I own that I conceive a very high 
opinion of the eloquence of those brave Romans who must 
have spoke good sense and manly sentiments, before eloquence 
became an art, and in some measure a trade. QuintHian, 
however, has admirably well explained this point. 

" Do not even the bees extract that fragrant taste which 
u honey alone can impart to human sense, from very different 
" flowers and juices ? Is there any wonder that eloquence 
" (which is the greatest gift heaven has given to men) requires 
'* many arts to perfect it ? and though they do not all appear 
" in an oration, or seem to be of any use, they nevertheless 
" afford an inward supply of strength, and are silently felt in 
" the mind ; without these a man may be eloquent, but I want 
" to form an orator; and none can be said to have all the re- 
" quisites, while the smallest thing is wanting." Inst.Orat. 
" L. 1. Cap. 7. 
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of the causes of every kind, induced them to 
unite with theory, which they had attained by 
study, that practice which far surpassed in effi- 
cacy all the rules prescribed by their ablest 
masters. At that time, likewise, as now, the 
greatest rewards were annexed to the profession 
of this art, with regard to popularity, interest, 
and honour ; and the Capacities of Romans, as 
we may judge from many instances, were far 
superior to those of other nations* All this being 
considered, have we not reason to be surprised, 
that in so long a period of time, in circumstances 
so favourable, and in communities so various, the 
^•Dumber of good orators should be so inconsider- 
able ? But in truth, this faculty is more ardu- 
ous, and comprehends far greater and more nu- 
merous acquirements than is generally imagined. 

CHAP. 

Capacities of Romans.'] This is so very -wide of trhtft 
Cicero himself knew to be the troth, that I am apt to think that 
he meant it ironically. Had he indeed lived some years later, 
he might have had some shadow of a pretence to have disputed 
the prize of excellency in eloquence and poetry with Greece 
in favour of Rome ; but it is impossible he could be serious 
in what he says here. Architecture, eloquence, painting, 
music, mathematics, were arts in his time unknown to Rome, 
otherwise than as they were imported from Greece, who long 
before had brought them to the highest perfection. In short, 
he speaks here with a more than poetical licence, for Virgil 
has given up the point. 
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CHAP. V. 

Fo r what other cause can be assigned for the 
paucity of good orators, where the students are 
so numerous, the teachers so many, their capa- 
cities so excellent, the subjects so various, and 
the prizes so inviting, but to the amazing dif-\ 
ficulty and extensiveness of the attainment ? For J 

f Vrfi mn cf K# * q fiin ^ of_, iiniYfTial k»™ g - 

ledgp, without which the greatest fluency of 
s peech will ap pear vain and , ridln^Q"^ Words 
must not only be well chosen, but properly dis- 
posed, and the ftpp flfr** ™" c * *™™» * frhmfwph 

k nowledge nf qll tfo affections whir.ri nature has 

\rr^ftjxt*A i^ t^f> Q^nl qf man j because an orator 
is often called upon to employ all the force of 
eloquence, either i n soothi" ft ^r pypitinn; the 
p assions of his aud ience. With those must be 
added a certain grace, a sportive raiUciy, a libe- 
rality inseparable from a cultivated mind, a 
quickness and precision in repelling or attacking 
the adversary, joined with insinuating address 
and polished manners. He that aspires to the. 
character of an orator, must likewise possess a 
perfect, knowledge of antiquity, know how to 
apply ppprf dents, and b e con versant p in the laws 

both 

p Orig. Legum out juris chilis.'] By the ficsthe means the 
laws of nations, which were the foundations of general society* 
Bqt the jus civile was appropriated to the citizens of Rome. A 
passage in our author, de Officii*, lib. 3. cap. 17, explains . 
this difference, Quod chile non idem continuo gentium, quod 
autem gentium idem chile esse debet See the translation of 
de QffidiSy and note, p. 183. 



r 
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frf»tfr_ n f Tigf ioiiS ? n d of pa rticular states. Why 
need I mention a ction j tself, which must be re- 
gulated by the motion of the body, the gesture,, 
the lopk, joined to correctness of pronunciation 
and command of voice ? Of how much import- 
ance this action is in itself, is demonstrated even 
by the trivial art of theatrical exhibitions. For 
though the chief excellence of an actor consists 
in adjusting his looks, his features, and gesture, 
(does not every body know that few of them ever 
were, or can be endured with patience ? Need I 
mention memory, that magazine of all know- 
ledge, which, unless it becomes the faithful 
guardian of stored thoughts and inventions, ren- 
ders other accomplishments, though possessed 
in the highest perfection, of no Use to an orator ? 
Let us therefore be no longer surprised, that 
there are so few orators, since eloquence consists 
in a variety of accomplishments, any one of which 
it is a very difficult task to attain. Let us rather 
advise our children, and those whom we wish to 
see make a figure in the public stations of life, to 
reflect maturely upon the importance of the ob- 
ject, and to pursue it by means more efficacious, 
than the instructions and practice in common 
use. 

CHAP. VI. 

Indeed, no man can, in my opinion, deserve 
the praise of an accomplished orator, without 
a^£xfe^fr-k« owl ed g e-of- «M-*he. ai£s^jwid_ey£iy 

thing 



fojpg t fral ls^ acaskt • for it is from this acquaint* 
ance with the world that eloquence must re- 
ceive it s flow and it s eipbelliq frmen ts. Without 
this, let a subject be ever so well considered and 
understood by an orator, still there will be some- 
thing feeble, and almost childish in his expression ; * 
yet I am far from laying such a burthen upon 
orators, especially those of this city, amidst such 
a hurry of business and multiplicity of affairs, as 
to require that they should be ignorant of nothing. 
Though indeed the energy of eloquence, and the 
profession of true oratory, seems to undertake 
and promise that an orator should be able to 
treat every subject that shall fall in his way with 
(elegance and copiousness. But as this, I doubt 
not, will appear to most too arduous and exten- 
sive, and as I perceive that the Greeks, who pos- 
sessed not only genius and learning, but ease and 
leisure for study, made a division of the arts; 
that one man did not embrace the whole circle, 
but set apart from every other species of elocu- 
tion th at which was m ore immediately adapted 

to reputes atjthp h^r nr 4fj^^tl?!l>J?L^ p sp " 

nate, allotting that alone as the province of an 
orator ; for these reasons I shall, in these pages, 
only treat of those principles which, Rafter ma- 
ture deliberation, and a long discussion, are almost 
universally allotted to this single species of elo- 
quence. For this purpose I shflll not detail the 
precepts which we learned, as it were, in the very 
cradle of education, but repeat the arguments 
which I heard formerly jafrged in a debate among 

*. 3'" some 
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this conversation being over, that, such was the 
graceful versatility of Crass us, when they with- 
drew to supper, nothing of thci melancholy air 
that mixed in their late discourse appeared ; so 
pleasant was his manner, and so well did he know 
bow to exert his pleasantries, that though tho 
day appeared to have been spent in the senate, 
yet at night they fouqd themselves round the so- 
cial board at Tusculanum. Next day, after the 
old gentlemen had sufficiently reposed, continued 
Cotta, they went, all of them, out a walking, 
when Scaevola, after two or three turns, observed, 
Why Crass us, do we not imitate Socrates in the 
Phcedrus of Plata, of which I am reminded by 
this plane-tree of yours, which to me appears by 
its spreading boughs as proper for shading this 
place, as was that which Socrates used to fre- 
quent; and which, in my opinion, flourished not 
so much by the rivulet which fed it, as by the 
lines of Plato which described it ; if therefore he 
with his hard feet reposed upon the grass, where 
he delivered those sentiments which philoso- 
phers ascribe to divine inspiration, surely there 
is greater reason that my tender feet should be 
indulged in the same way. Very true, replied 
Crassus, but you shall sit still more cotnmodi- 
ously, and then he called for cushions, and so all 
of them sat down upon the benches under the 

plane-tree. 

CHAP. 
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CHAt\ VIIL 

CgjXk used farther to tell me, that in order to 
wear off the impressions which their last day's 
conversation had made xxpotx their minds, Ccas- 
/sus turned the discourse upon the study of elo- 
quonce; that he introduced what he had to say 
by observing, that S ulpiciu s and Cotta did not 
appear so much to require instruction as praise; 
since they had already attained to such a degree 
of perfection, as not only to excel those of equal 
age, but to rival speakers of more experiencfe and 
riper years ; nor indeed, continued he, can I cbn- 
fceive any thing more excellent than to be able by 
I eloquence to captivate the affections, charm the 
I understandings, and direct or restrain, at will, 
y^the passions of whole communities. This single 
art has, amongst every free people, especially in 
peaceful settled governments, met with the great- 
est encouragement, and been attended with the 
most powerful efficacy : for what can be more 
worthy of admiration, than that, amidst an infi- 
nite multitude, one man alone, or in conjunction 
with very few, should be capable of doing what 
Nature has put in every man's power ? Or can 
any thing impart such exquisite pleasure to the 
ears and understanding, as a speech to which 

f Sentiments give dignity, and expression, embel- 
lishment ? Is there any thing so commanding, 
so grand, as that the eloquence of one man 
should direct the inclinations of the people, the 
consciences of judges, and the majesty of se- 

C 2 nates ? 
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nates ? Can, moreover, any thing be deemed so 
worthy of a generous and patriotic prince, as to 

Elieve the suppliant, to raise the fallen, to com* 
unicate happiness, to avert danger, and to save 
fellow citizen from exile ? Can any thing be 
so necessary as to be furnished at all times with 
those arms, which, while they defend yourself, 
serve to attack the profligate, or redress any in- 
sult to your own character ? But without always 
dwelling upon the forum, the benches, the ros- 
tra, and the senate ; can any thiijg in retirement 
from business be more entertaining, more conso- 
fnant to polished manners, than a language culti- 
jyated and sprightly on every subject ? For this 
is the characteristic of our nature, which distin- 
guishes us from brutes, that we have a social in- 
tercourse with one another, and are able to con- 
vey our ideas by speech. Must not every man 
then prefer this attainment, and own that to ex- 
cel mankind themselves in that quality which 
raises them above the brutes, ought to be his 
principal study ? But that I may mention the 
chief point of all, what other power could have 
been effectual, either to collect the dispersed in- 
fdividuals of mankind into one community, or to 
\ bring theni from savage barbarous life, to a so- 
\cial regulated intercourse ; or, after states were 

founded, 

* The original is retinere hotnina in citritatt, see oration for 
Milo, § 3. where he applies the same expression to his circum- 
stances. The Romans were rery delicate with regard to men- 
tioning punishments, especially those that were capital, and 
if possible softened the terms. 
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rfounded, to enact laws to govern them, or to ad- 
\ minister justice for their protection ? To stfm up 
in one word a suhject almost boundless, I lay it 
down as a maxim, that upon the prudence an£ 
abilities of an accomplished orator, rests not only 
his own dignity, but the welfare of individuals 
without number, and even whole cooimuriitie*. 
Proceed therefore, my young friends, and em- 
ploy the study in which you are engaged to your 
own honour, to the advantage of your friends, 
and the service of your country. 

* 

CHAP. IX. 

« 

To this Sfiffi-Xflla replied, with his usual courtesy, 
In many things I agree with Crassus; far be it 
from me to impair the credit and honour of the 
profession of either my father-in-law, Laelius, or 
my son-in-law, Crassus; but, my friend, it^ is 
withsome difficulty.thatX.can adroit two things 
you have advanced. The first is, that states 

we rp originally rft tij UJfn fpf^j^ h^ * h ^-n-nftPn 

preseoEiLij^rators ; the ^other is, that setting 
aside the forum, the public assemblies, the courts 
of justice and the senate house, you_suj>gosed an 
ora tor to be^ HgcmnpttetlEtHir^^ elo- 

quencc^anfLall. tjie^dutiiea^fsociety. Will any 
man pretend, that when mankind in early ages 
rovedxni mountains and forests, they were induced 
to associate not by the counsels of sages, but 
that the harangues of orators softened them into 
humanity ; and brought them to live within. 

C 3 to\yna 
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town* and wtih ? Or, indeed, that other wise 
regulations, either in establishing or preserving 
states, were owing to thpse who spoke with ease 
^nd elegance and not to the wi$e and powerful ? 
Po you indeed imagine 'Romulus assembled his 
shepherd? and mixed multitude, executed thp 
6 c he me of the Sabine marriages, and repelled the 
power of the neighbouring states by his elo- 
quence, and not by his foresight and wisdom ? 
But farther, what say you of Numa Pompiliuus, 
what of Servius Tullius, what of our other kings, 
who made many wise regulations in settling this 
state, is there the least trace remaining of their 
eloquence ? Nay, when monarchy was abolish- 
ed, which I will venture to say was accomplished 
by the resolution, and not the eloquence of "I* 
Brutus ; is it not manifest that all the great things 
performed afterwards* were full of wise conduct, 
but vpid of all eloquence ? \tfere I inclined to 
produce instances in our own history* and in that 
of other states, I could undertake to point put 
mw^exaipples in which, men of the greatest elo- 
quence 

* Romulus.*) Erery body- wb» 10 in the feast acquainted 
with; the Roman history* know* that of this father of the Ro> 
man *tate ; we may oqljr by the bye obsw<V **A the aflWr* 
of the infancy of their city were aot, looked upon as fabulous 
in Cicero's days, whatever they hare been since. 

B : If. Bruhy.) Though tip* grttf man was no orator, j*t> if 
we.may believe IAry > he wa& a Tory ejloqnenjt parson. There is, 
however, great reason to be of Scapyola's sentiments here, for 
it is probable that the fine speeches put in the mouths of his he- 
roe 0, are all owing to the fruitful rein of the historian. 
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quence have been prejudicial, than all that can be 
brought of their having been serviceable, to their 
eountryj But not to mention others, the two 
most eloquent men I ever heard, except Crassu?, 
you and my friend, were, in my opinion," TiberinS 
and C. Sempronii, whose father was wise and dig* 
nified, but far from eloquent; and who, upon seve- 
ral occasions, especially when censor, did the most 
important services to his country ; yet this man 
•transferred the sons of freed- men into the city 
tribes* not by a correct flow of eloquence, but by 
a nod, or a single word ; which, unless he had 
accomplished, that constitution, of which we 
now possess only the shadow, had completely 
disappeared. But his eloquent sons, formed to 
the art of speaking by all the advantages of na- 
ture and learning, though they entered upon a 
government, rendered glorious both by the con- 
duct of their father, and the courage of our an- 
cestors, ruined the commonwealth by that elo- 
quence, which, according to you, is best able 
to govern states. 

CHAP. 

v Tiberius and C. SctMpromL] Our author metro the ode* 
brated T. and C. Gracchi, whose great abilities, integrity, and 
eloquence, have not had the good fortune to be transmitted^to 
posterity hi that favourable light, which, to any person who 
can without prejudice reflect upon the true maxims of Roman 
liberty, they must appear in. 

* Transferred, &c] This had been before effected with re- 
gard to four city tribes, and it was an excellent expedient to 
balance the ambitim of the people* 

C4 
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CHAP. X. 

Farther, need I to mention the institutions 
and customs of our ancestors ? Or the auspices 
over which you and I, Craasus, preside, to the 
great service of our country ? Need I to men- 
tion our rites and ceremonies ; or that jurispru- 
dence that has been, without the aid, of elo- 
queuce, long iu our family ; was that discovered, 
was it known, was it ever so much as touched 
upon by the tribe of orators ? Let me add, that 
I knew Servius Galba, whose eloquence was di- 
vine, Marcus jEmilius Porcine and Cu, Carbo 
himself, whom you, when but a very young man, 
surpassed, were both unacquainted with our con- 
stitution, unskilled in the institutions of our an- 
cestors, and but novices in the civil law ; and 
even the orators of the present age are strangers 
to the laws of the twelve tables, excepting you, 
CJrassuSj who, led by curiosity, rather th^n any 
province annexed to eloquence, studied the civil 
law under me, though it is to their shame I say so. 
As to the liberty you assumed in the latter part of 
your speech, as if an orator could never be at a 
loss to bear a very considerable share in discus- 
sing every argument that may fall in his way, 
were we not upon your own territories 1 should 
pot suffer it, but put myself at the head of a nu- 
merous body, who would certainly either bring* 

an 

y An action.*] The original is interdicto tecum contenderet, 
which is, that they would bring the pretor's decree against 
him. 
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an action against you, or* seize you as an intruder 
upon a province, to which you have no claim. 
For in the first place, the disciples of Pythagoras 
and Democritus would fall upon you ; and the 
other philosophers in their several ways; and 
men of great weight and dignity would go to 
law with you, and, in that case, you must have 
a very "unequal chance for success. Besides, a 
whole corps of philosophers, with Socrates at 
their head, would assail you, urging that you 
had never studied ; nay, that you had not even 
attempted to enquire about what is morally good 
or had in human conduct, the passions of the 
mind, or the end of living ; and after they had 
thus attacked you in a body, you must then 
enter the list with each particular sect amongst 
them. The 'academicians would oppose. you, 
and deny that you knew one single proposition 
you advanced. Our countrymen, e the Stoics, 

would 

* Seize you as an intruder. 9 ] There is another civil law term 
here; manum conserere was the form of challenging property ; 
the person saying at the same time meum est % 

* Unequal chance.'] Orig.justosacramento contendere nxm'Ii* 
cerct. Contendere sacramento was when both parties put a 
sum of money into the hands of the priest ; upon the decision 
of the cause the loser to forfeit his deposit to sacred uses, and 
the' other to hare his returned. Justum tacramentum was 
when the case was so doubtful, it was hard to say who would 
be gainer. 

b Academicians.] They were generally sceptics, and used to 
puzzle their antagonists by denying eYcrjf thing, but that they 
knew nothing. 

c The Stoics and Peripatccians.] To describe these two 
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irould haras* yoi* by debates,, or entaagfe yam 
by question* Tbe Peripatetics would quite eon* 
fottnd youi by. insisting that those very qmalift* 
cations,, which you think to he the character and 
heanty of eloquence, can only he found amongst 
them ; and they would prove that Aristotle a»d 
Theophtastuawrats sot only better, butmoreupoo 
that subject than all the professors of eloquence 
that over Kyqdi I pass over in sifonce your nut* 

IthematkiaB9, your g*arrwaarians>_ y our musicians, 
whose arts have no manner of connection with 
the qualities you require in an onafior; Foe these 
f reasons, my friend, we ought not to entertain so 
A high an opinion of tbe extensivenesa and! im- 
portance of this, art ;, what you axe able to effect, 
m reality, is a great deal, that whatevgKxggge yots 
AsS^mA^mxa plead, always appears the best 
and most pro bable; that in all public discus- 
sions the result is very much influenced by your 
eloquence. On a word, men of sense allow you 
to be eloquent, and fools believe you to be 
iin tiie right) If you can effect more than this, 
you effect it, in my opinion, not by qualifications 
which are common to orators, but by advantages 
which nature has bestowed in particular upon 
yourselves. 

CHAP. 

sects of philosophers would take up more room than can be 
spared in these notes. There is an excellent account of them 
m Stanley's Lives of the Philosophers. 
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CHAP. XL 

I know, Scapvol^ replied the other, that the 
Greeks maintained these opinions : fox I have 
heard some of the greatest men of that age, 
when I came, as quaestor* from Macedon to 
Athens : at which time it was thought that the 
academy was in its glory, under the inspection of 
'Charmades, CUtomachus and JEschinea. Me* 
trodorus likewise then flourished, who, together 
with them, had been the constant hearer of the 
famous Carneades, who was said to he the ablest 
and most copious speaker then living. Mnesar- 
chus was then in vogue, and the hearer of your 
tutor pansetius, together with the Peripatetics 
Critolaus and Diodorus. Besides these, many 
philosophers, celebrated for their talents, at that 
time unanimously were for deposing c the qrator 
from the government of states, and excluding 

him 

d We are obliged to the learned Dr. Pearce for rectifying 
this name, which in former editions stood Carneades. 

• Tie orator.'] hi a state, such as was that of Rome, the 
qaalifications of an orator only could be attained by a regular 
course of application to that single study ; but I better* any 
man of tolerable sense must see that such an orator must be 
somewhat ridiculous in the present age, and be looked upon 
as a pedant. It is true, there is a certain species of the ancient 
eloquence still required, and no doubt has a rery great effect, 
but the art of the speaker then will consist in hie concealing 
his art But as to the chief point in whloh a good speaker 
in Britain shines, which is that of debating, it is plain, from 
many instances of the greatest men, that a speaker may excel 
without either study or application to the art ef eloquence. 
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him from all knowledge of the higher scenes of 
life, degrading and pinning him clown to hard 
labour in courts of justice and petty cabals. But 
I neither agreed with them, nor with Plato him- 
self, who first advanced those opinions, and far 
surpassed them in strength and eleganx^of lan- 
guage. I was then reading his /Gorgray with 
Charmades at Athens; a book in which I could 
not help admiring the author, who in ridiculing 
orators, appears to be a complete ©rator himself. 
For disputes about words 'have/long perplexed 
the petty wits of Grfeece, who are far more con- 
tentious for victory than for truth. But if it 
were allowed that the only qualifications of an] 
orator is to speak with copiousness at the ban 
on any point of justice, yet, with this limitation,' 
his attainments must be great and various : for 
even in treating those subjects with accuracy and 
clearness, he must be possessed of great experi- 
ence in civil affairs, with an insight into our sta- 
tutes, customs, and laws ; he must likewise be a 
competent judge of human nature and manners; 
and the man who is master of all these, without 
which even the smallest point that occurs cannot 
be rightly maintained, what can such a man be 
said to want in the knowledge of the most im- 
portant affairs ? But admitting that the province\ 
of eloquence extends not beyond an accurate, po- 
lished and copious style, let me ask you how can 
even these requisites of composition be attained 
without that kind of knowledge which you deny/ 
to it r For eloquence can never exhibit ^11 its 

~~ force, 
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face, but H ftfi 1 * ^ flratnr ;g a flftmplftfrft master 
of the quh ^ct. Therefore if Democritus, the fa- 
moos natural philosopher, spoke so gracefully as 
it is said, and as I admit he did, his subject in- 
deed was natural philosophy, but it was f the art 
of oratory that gave the embellishment to his 
discourse. And if Plato, as 1 must allow, dis- 
coursed divinely upon points the most remote 
from political disquisitions ; i f Aristotle, iC Chep- 
ph rastus, if Car neades wrote with p ropriety and 
be auty on th^s^jgl^sgfej^t^llury. discussed ; 
t hose subjec ts belonged tg disf inrt^Hirts; yet 
their (%^oj5p Thandling thei^ \ya ? pfgpliai; to ^ 
t he faculty! tfa ipprijs o f .whickwe^wfr-aow exa- 
liyning. As a proof of that, we know that others 
have spoken without interest and without effect 
upon those very points ; for instance, Chrysippus, 
who is said to be a man of the greatest penetra- 
tion ; and yet was not the less complete philoso- 
pher for not possessing this faculty, in an art fo- 
reign to eloquence. 

CHAP. XIL 

Where then lies the difference, or how can you 
discern the flowing and copious eloquence of 

those 

f The art of an orator..'] Cicero would never bate advanced 
this proposition had it not been from the excessive passion be 
had for his own profession, since nothing is more plain, from 
daily experience, that a clear head and a comprehensive 
knowledge of a subject will make almost anj man eloquent, 
though he should nercr read a word upon the art of an ora- 
tor. 
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those I have named from the feebtenfcss of suth 
as are destitute of this command and propriety of 
expression ? In short, th ere is one thing wh ich 
th e master* of the *r* *f ttp^fcjflg pHm as fjf'v 
% lia r to flfflnael vm ; ^stYle]grapg fii| t adorne d, 
and distinguished by certain masterly touches, 

«^j _ ingeninili p^lnTTy V^t a^thja^lyattty of 

knguag^C JM^^ is not thoroughly 

understood and comprehended by the speaker, 
must be eit her empty or ridiculous : for what can 
look more like a madman tiian to pour out an 
empty jingle of words, let them be ever so beau- 
tiful or well chosen, if they are connected by no 
method or meaning ? (jf, therefore, an orator, in 
any art and branch of science, should study a 
subject with as much application as he would a 
client's cause> he would deliver himself with 
more * propriety and elegance than even the in- 
ventor and artist himself could be able to do?) 
For if one should affirm that certain discussions 
are peculiar to orators, and that their knowledge 
of some points is confined within the pale of the 
forum, I will own indeed that those of our pro- 
fession are most conversant in debates of this 

kind, 

s Propriety and elegance.'] This in one sense may be true, 
but if we regard the ends of speaking, which are to more and 
persuade, we shall find that the true way to succeed is to feel. 
A man who Is himself deeply interested in an event will, with 
equal capacity and no study, make greater impressions before 
a judging assembly than another with all the application slhd 
art of an orator that Cicero was ever able to lay down. The 
reader will perceive that I all along take it for granted, that 
Cicero in the person of Crassus gives us his own sentiments. 
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kind, but in respect even to these there are many 
things which the professors of rhetoric neither 
teach nor tmdemand. For who does not know 

thttt t fo prin^l™ 1 fa*"* nf nWi|iii»m* r »n«mU i ft 

V ggakenfaig the son! fo anger, tp frgtre^ t 9 grief; 

or to rami her from thff ar affifrtinni»4 l o-^eatle* 
nes8jnsL}Ut^f This arbitrary command of the 
passions can never be effected, but by one who 

- extent of the human faculties, and those motives 
which impel or check the soul. Yet all this ap- 
pears to be the province of philosophy, and, 
were an orator to be guided by me, he would 
never deny this ; but after he has granted them 
this Jcfiosdedge, which-is-the- -sole end of their 
study, let him assaweJa himself the- method of 
treating it, without which the knowledge itself 
cannot exist. For, as I have often said, the 
province of an orator is to use a language that i& 

Foper, gracef ul, and suite d touie affections and 

un^Brsfandinga rtf map kind 

CHAP. XIII. 

I own that Aristotle and Theophrastus have 
treated of those matters ; but observe, Scaevola, 
that this is in favour of my position. For I do 
hot borrow from them what is in common to 

(philosophy and eloquence ; but they own that all 
their disputations upon these points belong to 
orators.^ For this reason, they describe their 
other works under denominations borrowed from 

4 the 
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the several arts they treat of, but they, call these 
book&ja£j&*toric. When, % therefore, as it of tea 
happens in the course of their publications, they 
speak of the immortal gods, of piety, of concord, 
of equity, of friendship, of laws, of society, of 
nature, of nations, of temperance, of magnani- 
mity, and, in a word, of all the moral duties, the 
academies and the schools of philosophers ex- 
claim, all to a man, that all these, subjects be- 
long to them, and by no means to the orator. 
1 shall not deny them the privilege they assume 
of discussing, in obscurity, all these subjects \ 
r yet I affirm that the orator dilates with perspi- 
[ cuity and elegance on those points which they 
V dispute with barren and inanimate frigidity. I 
conversed on these topics with the philosophers 
who then flourished in Athens, at the instigation 
of my friend M. Marcellus, who was then a very 
young man, ardently devoted to these studies, 
but who is now curule sedile, and who, were it 
not for the games now celebrating, would have, 
made one of our company. In respect to the 
enacting of laws ; to the questions of peace and 
war, of forming alliances, imposing taxes, and of 
political subordination, let the Greeks, if they 
please, alledge that Lycurgus or Solon, whom, 
by the way, I look upon as accomplished ora- 
tors, were much better skilled in these subjects 
than Hyperides or Demosthenes, who excelled 
all others in the art of speaking; or let them 
prefer our decemviri who compiled the twelve 
tables, and who certainly were men of sagacity, 

to 
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* 

to Servius Galba, .or your father-in-law, Cams 
Laelius, to whom the palm of eloquence is uni- 
versally allowed. For I will never deny that 
there are certain arts peculiar to those who have 
made it their whole study and pursuit, but I call 
him the finishe cLand accompl ished orator, who 
ra n gpfflfc, on f > v^ >r y yufrfoctj with wpiQU?nf g «j 

accUjary, and yarirtft 

CHAP. XIV. 

For, very often, in those causes which are uni- 
versally allowed to be within the province of an 
orator, there is something to be derived, not from 
thefpractice of the bar, which is the only know- 
ledge you allow to public speakejy, but from 
some more abstruse science. Let me ask vou if"N 
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a man can plead either for , orjjgaJa&t .& general \ 



without ITriowtng mnitarvsffaJJ*j*»€l^ften with- 
out being acquainted with the situation of mari- 
time and inland countries ? Can he speak be- 
fore the people either for enacting or forbidding 
a law ? or can he talk of civil polity in general 
in a senate, without the deepest insight and sa- 
gacity with regard to civil affairs ? or can he 
apply that predominant effect of eloquence in in- 
flaming or extinguishing the affections and emo- 
tions of the soul, without attentively surveying 
all those causes which are explained by those 
who have treated on moral and natural philoso- 
phy ? I know not whether what I advance is 
likely to meet your approbation, but I hesitate 

D not 
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not to speak my sentiments. The knowledge of 
physics, mathematics, and of the other arts, 
which you, some time ago, laid down as appro- 
priated to their several professions, belong to 
those who profess them ; but if a man wants to 
explain those very aits, he is obliged te have re- 
course to eloquence. For admitting that the fa- 
mous PliTIo, the architect, who built h the arse- 
nal at Athens, gave the people a very eloquent 
account of his work, yet we must not suppose 
that this was owing to the art of architecture, 
but of eloquence. Nor, if Antonius here were 
to plead for ! llermodorus, in regard to the 
construction of ships, after he had made him- 
self master of his subject, can we imagine that he 
would not be able to talk of it with- perspicuity 
and elegance, though an occupation foreign to 
his own ? Or that Asclepiades, who was both 
my friend and physician, and is more eloquent 
than any other of that faculty, was indebted for 
his graceful way of speaking to the study, not of 
eloquence, but of physic. For this reason the 

/declaration of Socrates was rather plausible than 
true, that every man is sufficiently eloquent on 
( subjects of which he has a thorough knowledge. 
^ He had been nearer the truth had he said, that 

as 

h The arsenal."] Plinj, lib. 7. speaks of this arsenal, and 
tells us that it was so commodious, and so large, that a thou- 
sand ships might hare been drawn up to it, and might hart 
lain dry, without being exposed to the injuries of the weather, 
or the seas. 

1 JIermodorus.~\ He was a famous ship carpenter. 
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as no man can be eloquent upon a subject on 
which he is ignorant, so no man, however con- 
versant with his subject, can ever talk eloquent- 
ly upon that subject, if he is ignorant how to 
form and polish his discourse. 

CHAP. XV. 

If, then, a comprehensive definition_of aiLara- 
tor were to be given, I would sdy that the 
s peaker, who justl y claims^t his resp ectable name, 
is he wh o 1 upon all subjects, shal l be able to 
deliver his sentim ents w*ih flfrrtiraryj pftrspicii- 
o usness f p;race. and fluency r acco m pank d jgri t h 
a ? ftr trlin ^ip«i>y nf arrinn, But if any one 
should think that I speak too indefinitely when 
I say upon all subjects, let him, as far as he 
thinks proper, limit the definition ; yet if an 
orator is ignorant of the properties of other arts 
and studies, and shall only retain what is appro- 
priated to debates and the practice of the bar ; 
if he is to speak upon subjects belonging to 
/ those arts; I maintain that this orator will speak 
I much better, after he is instructed in th em by 
th ej-espective prbfessors ofl^aclj, than even t.hPSO 
professors themselvea^^or^ instance, were my 
friend Sulpicius here to speak on military af- 
fairs, he would first apply for instruction to my 
kinsman Caius Marius, and then he could talk 
of it so as to seem, even to Caius Marius, al- 
most to understand the subject better than him- 
self. Suppose the point of discussion to be 

D 2 civil 
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ehril law ; he would then apply to you, andf* 

notwithstanding all your skill and experiences 

in that study, excel you in those very subjects 

which he learned of you. Should a cause occur, 

in which he must make some strictures on the 

[nature and vices of mankind, on the passions, 

(on temperance, chastity, sorrow, or death ; per-* 

haps if he sees occasion, (though an orator 

should know those things), he may confer with 

that learned philosopher Sextus Pompeius. He 

will, at least, be able to surpass, in eloquence, 

the person, whoever he may be, that furnished 

him the instruction. But if my opinion may be 

followed, since philosopljy is divided into three 

branches, natural, argumentative, and mora l, let 

us indulge ourselves so far as to abandon the 

two first; but unless we adhere to the third. 

whieh(has still been the character of eloquence; 

we leave nothing to an orator in which he can 

shine. T hat h taa ch of -philo s ophy , therefo re. 

w hich regards the conduct j nrl moral s of m an* 

■Vi^^T^rm^ completely "wfarafnAri by an 

[orator ; and though he does not study the other 
branches, yet, if he has occasion, he will be able 
to embellish them by his eloquence, provided 
they are communicated and delivered to him* 

CHAP. XVI. 

For if it is certain among the learned that *Ara- 
tus, a man quite ignorant of astronomy, treated 

of 

k Aratvs.'] This poet was a Sicilian patronized by Antigo- 
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of the heavens and the constellations in most 
beautiful and charming numbers; if Nicandar of 
Colophon, a person very remote from rural 
scenes, wrote in the true genius of poetry, and 
not in a style of rusticity, what should hinder 

(but that an orator should treat those points, 
which he may study for a particular purpose, 
with the greatest eloquence ? For poetry has a 
near affinity to eloquence ; the poet is indeed a ^ t * l 5> « 
little more confined to numbers, but then he can ^ 

take greater liberties in the choice of his words, 
andinmost of the arts of embellishment he is 
o n an equality with , or at least not much infe- 
rior to, t he orator, 'I n one respe ct I will ven-r 
ture to say they are nearly the same - r for thi 
to r prescribes no bounds o r lin^itatiops fo his 

province, 

pus, Ring of Maccdqn, and cq temporary with Menander an<J 
Calfimachus. Cicero was so much in lore with his writings, 
that he translated his Phenomena, some part of which transla* 
tion is now extant. 

As to the doctrine which our author here lays down, there 
is nothing more certain than that a poet may describe an art 
without studying it, or particularly applying to it. But I am 
afraid it will be found there is a difference betwixt writing in 
verse, where a very superficial knowledge is required to make 
a Tery fine episode ; and speaking of them in prose, where it 
is expected all the terms made use of are to be clearly laid 
down, and in case of any difficulty or reply they must be ex- 
plained, which can never be done without the speaker being 
a perfect master of his subject. 

1 In one respect. ] This is true with regard to the principles 
of eloquence laid down and practised by Cicero ; but certainly 
it docs not hold as to the, Greek manner, where truth alone if 
the object, or at least appears to be so. 

D3 
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provin ce, so as to confine him from using the 
same liberty, and freedom of ranging, as he 
pleases. Why then, my friend, should you say, 
that were you not upon my territories you would 
not have borne with me for affirming that an 

orator^qufljit to hp a nomp k le m^ster^ of elo- 
qneHC C an^n )ihfl ni| ]f ftnwlprlgra ? I should not, 

indeed, have mentioned it, did I imagine myself 
to be such a person as I describe. But as C. 
Lucilius, a man of letters and good breeding, but 
with whom you are displeased, and for this rea- 
son less intimate with me than he could wish, 
used frequently to say, (and I entirely agree with 
him) that no man ought to be accounted an 
orator, who was not th oroughly accomplished J n 
a11^ h Q 3S **rts_ that become a gentleman ; and 
though it might not be proper on all occasions 
jto display our knowledge of them, yet it should 
/always appear that we are not strangers to 
them. For instance, a man who plays at tennis, 
though while he plays he does not use the very 
airs that he learned at the fencing school, yet 
we can easily perceive from his movements whe- 
ther he has learned them. From the rude 
draught, in which a particular piece is sketched, 
it may easily be discovered, though unconnect- 
ed with painting, whether or not the author can 
paint. Thus, in the very speeches delivered be- 
fore judges, in assemblies, and senates, though 
the speaker does not make any immediate appli- 
cation of those arts, yet it is easily discerned 
whether he is a pedantic declaimer, or trained to 

eloquence 
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eloquence by all the arts that belong to a liberal 
education. 



CHAP. XVIL 

As you so well illustrate, by your own talents, 
the art for which you contend, replied Scaevola, 
smiling, I will, to use your own allusion, wrestle 
with you no longer. You agree with me as to 
those things which in my opinion do not belong 
to an orator, yet, I know nat how, you have in a 
manner retorted your argument, so as to prove 
them the properties of eloquence. After I came 
to Rhodes, when I was praetor, and communed 
on what I had learned from Panaetius, with Apol- 
lonius, the celebrated master of his profession ; 
he indeed, as usual, with affected contempt, ridi- 
culed philosophy, and said a great many things 
in which there was more wit than wisdom ; but 

'you have formed your argument so as not to des- 
pise any art or profession, but pronounced them 

/jil the attendants or handmaids of eloquence. 
Should any one man be master of them all, and 
to these accomplishments join that of m a complete 

orator, 

m A complete orator."] Our author's inordinate passion 
for praise, made him seize every opportunity of drawing his 
own picture as an orator ; it would appear from this and many 
other passages, in a few pages following, that he imagined it 
must ha?e a likeness, if all the fine things that he could form ia 
imagination were crowded into it ; that it was impossible to 
overdo in this respect, and that the more beautiful it was it 
must bear the stronger resemblance. 

D4 
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orator, I must confess he would be an extraordi- 
nary character and deserving of high admira- 
tion. But if at any time such a character exist- 
ed, or can hereafter exist, you are the person 
who, in my opinion, and in that of all mankind, 
have realised it, and. surpassed all other orators 
(whom I wish not to offend) in the glory of elo- 
quence. But though you want nothing that can 
qualify you either as a speaker or a senator, yet 
give me leave to say, after all, that you are not 
master of all that knowledge to the extent which 
I you require in an orator; let us therefore exa- 
mine whether you do not require more than ei- 
ther the nature of the thing, or truth itself, can 
admit of. 

Let me put you in mind, says Gcagjus here, 
that I did not talk of my own accomplishments, 
but of those of an orator. For what could I 
learn or know ? I who entered upon action be- 
fore I entered upon my studies ! I, who was even 
worn out by my application to the business of 
the forum, of ambition, of my country, of my 
friends, before I was capable to suspect I should 
be employed in those weighty points ! But if you 
have so favourable an opinion of me, to whom 
you are so kind as to allow some degree of capa- 
city, (yet still I was deprived of the opportuni- 
ties of study, of quiet, and, if I must say it, of 
that ardent thirst for knowledge that is so ne- 
cessary,) what will be your opinion of a man who 
has improved more genius than I possess, with 
those qualifications that I have never attained ? 

How 
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How great, how complete an orator, must such a 
rnan be ! 



CHAP. XVIII. 

You, answers Antonius. are yourself, Crassus, * 
proof of what you advance ; and I make no doubt 
but a person would be a much more powerful 
speaker, if he possessed all the treasures of 
^knowledge, in nature and in the arts. But, in 
jthe first place, that is almost im^ractjcahk, espe- 
cially considering our profession and business ; 
and^then it is to be apprehended that the pursuit 
of knowledge so comprehensive would preclude 
the practice of pleading with fluency ifi the fo- 
rum, or before the peopt^. For, to me, the per- 
isons above mentioned seem to have possessed a 
different kind of eloquence, though it must be 
allowed that they spoke with great beauty and 
energy upon natural or moral subjects. Their 
manner of discoursing had somewhat in it that 
was elegant and sprightly ; but then it was more 
proper for an exercise at school, or a college, than, 
for our crowded assemblies and forum. For I 
myself, who began very late in life to study 
Greek, and then attained only to a smattering 
pf it, after I had come to Athens as proconsul, in 
my road to Cilicia, was detained there a good 
many days, because the "seas were then danger- 
ous* 

*Sca$ ware dangerous.'] In the original there is Yarioui 

3 
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ous. As I had every day along with me very 
learned men, most of whom were the same with 
those you lately mentioned, and who supposing, 
like you, I know not on what authority, that I was 
frequently concerned in some causes of conse- 
quence, used, each in his own way, to debate upon 
the duty and qualifications of an orator. Some of 
them, 8ii ch as Mpegprchus . affirmed, that those, 
/'whom we term orators, were men, who, by fre- 
\ quent practice, acquired only a correct volubility 
I of speech : but that no man, unless he is a philo- 
sopher, can be an orator ; that eloquence itself, 
f which is the same thing with knowing how to 
speak well, is a talent ; that the man who pos- 
sesses one faculty, possesses all other faculties ; 
, and that all faculties are in their own nature 
equal; hence, said they, the man who is elo- 
i quent possesses every faculty, therefore an orator 
Vis the same with a philosopher* But this crabbed, 
insipid reasoning was very disagreeable to our 
notions. Yet ChjumadfiS treated those subjects 
in a much more diffuse manner; not that he 
would speak his own sense of the matter, for it is 
a custom hereditary in the academy to be eter- 
nally disputing ; but the drift of all his discourse 
was to prove, that they who are termed rhetori- 
cians, and they who teach the art of speaking, 
cannot possess any one excellency, or ever attain 
to the smallest share of eloquence, unless they 
have studied the discoveries of philosophy. 

CHAP. 

readings, and the passage may be translated cither as I hare, 
1^ naitwgfor the opportunity of a skip* 
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CHAP. XIX, 

They were opposed by some eloquent Athe- 
nians, men well versed both in law and politics, 
amongst whom was Menedemus. who lately was 
at Rome and my guest This person, who was 
naturally quick, was attacked by anothe r richly 
endued with learning and experience, to a prodi- 
gious variety and extent, who maintained that 
there was a certain knowledge requisite to judge 
right with regard to the establishment and regu~l 
lation of civil societies. He likewise insisted thar 
all the branches of knowledge must be derived 
from philosophy ; that all the constitutions of go/ 
vernment, religion, education, justice, patience, 
temperance, moderation, and the other ^jrtue£ 
without which states cannot subsist, or if they 
could, cannot be well regulated, were never to be 
found in their pamphlets. But if those teachers 
of rhetoric did • comprehend within their own 
art the force of these important subjects, 
he asked why their books were filled with ex- 
ordiums, epilogues, and other puerilities, as he 
called them ; maintaining that there is not a x 
tittle to be found in their compositions about the I 
modelling of states, the composing of laws, about I 
equity, justice, truth, governing the passions, and I 
regulating the morals of mankind. He went even/ 
so far in ridiculing their doctrines, as to shew that 
they were not only void of all the learning they 
arrogated to themselves, but even of the very art 
and power of speaking. He laid it down as a 
maxim that the principal aim of a good orator is 

2 to 
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to appear to his audience the very man he wishes 
they should take him to be. That this could 
enly be effected by a di gnity of character, of 
which these teachers of rhetoric are silent in their 
rules, and by making every impression upon the 

/minds of the audience that the orator desires ; 
that it is impossible to succeed in this, if the 
speaker is ignorant in how many different ways, 
by what subjects, tmd by what artifices of lan- 
guage, the passions of mankind are mos fid and 

\ directed. But that all these were points which 
lay concealed in the bosom of philosophy; 
points, of which those pretended masters had not 
imbibed even a smattering. Mengjlemas endea- 
voured to confute this doctrine by authorities, 
rather than by arguments; for he repeated by 
heart a great many fine passages from the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, and endeavoured to prove 
from thence, that Demosthenes knew well how^\ 
to touch and direct, as he pleased, the minds 
both of the judges and the people, which are the 
means of attaining that end which the other said 
could be obtained only by philosophy, • 



CHAP. XX. 

To this his opponent answered, that he did not 
deny, but that Demosthenes was a skilful master 
of all the powers df eloquence ; whether he had 
attained this by the force of genius, or by his at- 
tendance on Plato, of whom he indisputably was 
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ft follower ; but that the question respected hot 
what he could effect, but what they taught* 
He likewise went so far as to dispute whether 
there absolutely was such an art as that of speak- 
ing, and supported his opinion by the following I 
arguments; that wq ^p Wrj with^a power of 
soothing and conciliating those whom we want 
to court ; of terrifying our foes by menaces ; of 
explaining a fact ; of enforcing what we wish 
should be believed ; of refuting what we oppose ; 
and of concluding in affectionate and pathetic 
terms ; qualities, in which the whole art of an 
orator is employed. He farther insisted, that 
custom and practice both quickened the under- 
standing, and improved the faculty of speech. 
He then had recourse to a variety of instances ; 
and first alledged it as an acknowledged fact, 
that no writer upon eloquence was himself tole- 
rably eloquent. This he confirmed by the exam- 
ple of °Corax and Tisias, wh6 appear to have 
been the inventors of, and leading men in, this" 
profession. At the same time he brought innu- 
merable examples of very eloquent men, who ne- 
ver made it their study, or never made it their 
care to attain the knowledge of it Among 
others, whether he thought so, or heard it as the 

opinion 

• Coras and Tisias, both of them Sicilians, art the most an- 
cient writers upon the arts. Quintilian inst, lib. Hi, cap, 1. 
Quinttllan, no doubt, means that they were the first that treated 
the arts systematically, for there were many excelleut authors 
in most arts before their days. They were cotemporary with 
Hicro of Syracuse, 475 years before Christ. 
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opinion of others, I cannot say, he instanced me 
as one who had never studied it, and yet, as he 
was pleased to say, understood a little how to 
apeak. I readily admitted the first of these posi- 
tions ; that I had never studied any thing on this 
bead ; but as to the other, I thought he was de- 
riding me, or perhaps himself mistaken. He nex t 
even denied thar therfMrftiild bf any art, hut; w h ** 

rm^iftfgrl in ppnCiplCft *}\1\ t were g fllf-pyMpntj 

thoroughly examined all tending to one point, 
and alwa ys consiyte, nt ; but that e ypry thin ff de- 
livered by orators was doubtf" ! ^H appertain • 
since the teachers themselves were not quite mas- 
ters of what they were teaching, and their scho- 
lars were to learn, not a science, but a mistaken, 
or at least a doubtful, short-lived opinion. In 

*_W n rd|hfl wn^lrl ffiin rmyyj"™ me {fat there 

n either was, nnr poss ibly cou ld he, any ^arft in 
eln^fnrpjjipd th a t no ma n Cfti'H Ppf*k, either 

with skill or Copiousness, ""t.hQUt heing arqnaiTiK. 

e d with the prece pts o f foe, mo?t lea r n^l philoso- 
phers. To this Charmades used to add, admiring, 
Crassus, your eloquence, that I was an atten- 
tive hearer, but you a pertinacious opposer of hit 
sentiments. 



CHAP. XXL 

Being at that time mislead by these maxims, I 
maintained in a small volume which I then 
wrote, and which was published without my 

knowledge 
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knowledge and consent, that I knew many good 
[speakers, but not one orator. What I meant 
Iby a good speaker, was one who could speak with 
tolerable clearness and accuracy, and came up to 
the general notion of oratory among mankind. 
But by p an orator I meant one who treated every 

subject 

p An orator.'] Cicero, in the following part of this para- 
graph, as I have observed before, has given his own picture 
the most perfect resemblance to the original ; si sic omnia dix- 
isset ! Had he known his foibles as well as he did his beau- 
ties ; had he trusted for fame to his character as an orator, 
no man could ever have appeared to posterity withgreater lustre. 
But, alas ! he wanted that steadiness of head, that inviolable 
adherence to principle, which alone can reconcile the charac- 
ter of the best citizen and magistrate to that of the best 
speaker that ever lived* 

It has frequently been a surprise with the learned, that Ho- 
race and Virgil, who have paid compliments in their writings 
to much more obnoaious characters than that of Cicero, have 
taken no manner of notice of our author, when they had so 
many fine opportunities. I own I cannot account for It 
any other way than by imputing it to the disgust which his 
wavering timid conduct in public affairs left behind him. 
Which inclines me strongly to believe this is the famous cha- 
racter drawn by Horace in the following lines. 

Justum et teuaaem propositi virum, 

Noh dvium ardor pravajubentium, 

No* vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida ; neque auster 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adriae, 

Necfulminantts magna Jovis Manus : 
Si fr actus illabitur orbis 

Impavidwnfericnt ruince. 

Hoc artefretusy fyc. 

The man resolv'd and steady to his trust, 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just, 
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Sub|ectj yhich he wished to discuss with a f orce 
a nd splendour of language that commanded a d* 

miration ; onfi y]]pfiP far.n1r.foft r»nmprpli*»n/forl alt 

t he treasures of knoyle^ ge which ran, twx'*^ ™ 
i nspire eloquen ce. Though this seems impracti- 
cable to us, who, before we entered oft the study 
of eloquence, were entangled in the pursuit of 
ambition and the fofuiti, yet still it must Be 
allowed to be within the compass of actual at- 
tainment. For my own part, so far as I can form 

a judgment 

Ma j the rude rabble's insolence despise, 
Their senseless clamours and tumultous cries: 

The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles, 
And tb0 stent brow, and the harsh roice defies; 

And with superior greatness smiles. 
Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with storms; 
The stubborn virtue of his soul can move ; 
Nor the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder from the sky, 

And gives it rage to roar, and strength to fly; 
Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 

In ruin and confusion hurl'd, 
He unconcern'd would bear the mighty crack* 
And stand secure amidst a falling world, 

Such were the god-like arts that led 
Bright Pollux to the blest abodes. 

Addisoh. 

Besides the striking import of this character, there are in 
it two touches very characteristical of our author, that I am 
convinced it was meant as an apology for the orator owing no 
immortality to the poet ; add though we have no hint of this 
from antiquity, yet if one will consider how intelligible allu- 
sions are in the time of the author, and how necessary it is 
thought to illustrate them, he will not be surprised why the 
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* 

judgment founded on the capacities which I dis- 
cern amongst my countrymen, I doubt not, but 
some time or other a person will appear, who, by 
a closer application, with more abundant leisure, 
with parts more solid and cultivated, with dili- 
gence more persevering and patient, shall devote 
himself to instruction and composition more than 
it was in my power to do ; shall realise the cha- 
racter we now form of a perfect orator, and be 
esteemed with justice not only correct but elo- 

' ,quent 

intention of the author in this, and many other fine passages is 
doubtful. The first hint I would take notice of in the forego- 
ing lines is dux inqukti turbidus 4dri$. The reader may 
compare this with the circumstances which we are told by Plu- 
tarch of Cicero ; that this dread pf the seas was the occasion 
of his abandoning his wise and generous resolution to go over 
to Brutus in Macedonia. That this dread farther prevailed 
upon him to think of the mean-spirited design of throwing 
himself upon the clemency of Octavius. Farther, that in one 
night he was of twenty minds, and quite distracted with irre- 
solution ; 1 say, if a reader will compare all these circumstances, 
he will find very little room to doubt that Horace, in drawing 
this portrait, and marking it so strongly, had our author i* 
his eye. 

The next passage I would take notice of, is the expression, 
Jiac arte Pollux, &c. which I am afraid glances at our author's 
trusting so much to his qualifications in this art for immor- 
tality. Nay, I will venture to say, that to a man who knows 
the beauties of Horace, and with what propriety he introduces 
every expression, it will appear that Horace could not but 
have intended an allusion to a particular character. I could 
say a great deal more to support what I have here throw fi 
out, but perhaps I ought to make an apology for having said 
so much. £ 
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quent My friend Crassus is such a character in 
my judgment, or if there is a person of equal ge- 
nius, but with greater practice in hearing, read- 
ing, or writing, I own that I could enlarge a lit- 
tle more still on such a man's praise* Here Sul- 
picius interrupted : It is, said he, an exceeding 
agreeable disappointment, both to Cottaandme, 
£h$t our discourse has taken this turn ; it gave 
us great pleasure while we were coming here, 
to think that if you should enter with us even 
upon other subjects, yet still we should be able 
to collect somewhat, from what you said, as worr 
thy of being remembered ; but we hardly pre- 
sumed to hope that you would enter on this im? 
portant subject of (eloquence, Afrhether you give 
it the name of study, art, or facmtyj For though 
ever since my entrance op life, I felt the warmest 
admiration for you both, and even love for 
Crassus, and though I never left his company, 
all I could do by myself, all my repeated pndea- 
vours by means of Drusus, could never draw a 
word from him upon the power and province of 
orators. But I must be $o just to you, Antonius . 
as tq own that, upon this head, you never dis- 
appointed me, but always complied with my earnest 
requests, to be instructed by you in regard to 
your peculiar manner of speaking. But now as 
both of you have cleared the entrance to these 
very Objects which we were pursuing, and aq 
Crassus himself first started the discourse, in- 
dulge us with a minute detail of your own senti- 
ments upon eloquence in general, which, if you 

graqt 
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grant us, we shall be infinitely obliged, fcrassuap 
to your instruction at Tusculanum, and prefer 
jtbis your rural recreation to the academy at Ly- 
ceum. 

CHAJP. XXIL 

Indeed, Sulpicius, answers the other, we must 
apply for this to 4ntQaius, who is both able, and, 
as you told me just now, is used to answer your 
importunities ; fpr you have yourself just ac- 
knowledged that I always declined to converse 
upon the subject, in opposition even to your owi> 
earnest requests. This I did, not from any mo? 
tive of pride or unkindness, nor from any 
unwillingness tQ oblige you in your curiosity, 
which is highly proper and laudable, especially a$ 
J knew that nature had peculiarly formed and 
qualified you for an orator ; but, my refusal, I 
assure you, proceeded from my jentjre un ac- 
quaintance with the 'principles of this pretended 
art Since, answered Cotta, we have surmounted 
our greatest difficulty, which was to prevail upoq 
you, Crassus, to speak at all upon this subject, it 
will be our fault now if you get off from us with- 
out explaiqing every thing we Want to know. 

Then 

« Principles of this pretended art.'] Eantm rertm qum quasi 
traduntur in arte, say the common editions; awt quasi in arte 
traduntur, says Dr. Pearce's, and to be sure he is right; for 
the genius of the language will not suffer the first order of 
the words to admit of what Cicero certainly meant, as I have} 
translated it J3 2 
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Then, says Qrassus, as we userf to write in our 
'administrations, I will speak to what I 
[know, and what I can. Is there a man 
here, answered the other, that has the assurance 
to require to know, or to do, any thing that is 
beyond your power or knowledge ? Well, replies 
Crass us, reserving to myself the plea of inabi- 
lity* where I am really unable, I am at v your ser- 
<vice in answering all the questions you shall 
think fit to propose. Then, said Sulpicius, tq 
begin, we require that yougiye your opinion with 
regard to those points that Antonius some time 
since has started ; d o you think that eloquenc e 
C an prope rly hq ra\\et\ an a rt ? What 1 replied 
Crassus, the question you propose is a mere 
quibble, such as is usually discussed by the tri- 
fling loquacious, though perhaps learned and 
cultivated wits of Greece. When did I give 
*you reason to conclude that I respected, or ra- 
ther did not hold in contempt, the assurance of 
those men, who, when they had placed them- 
selves in the chair of oratory, demanded, in a 
crowded assembly, whether any man had any. 
question to discuss f This is a practice s^icj to 

be 

* Administrations. 4 ) In the. original cretionibus. I have 
translated it by the nearest words I could light of in oar lan- 
guage. The cretiones were of two kinds ; the one vulgar, in 
which the words quibus scio peteroque were inserted ; the other 
absolute, in which they were not inserted. U I planus y Tit. 22. 

* Whether any mak had any question to discuss *~] I am sorry 
to observe it, but it appears from this passage, that quack- 
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be introduced by Gorgias of Leontium, who 
thought that he undertook something that was 
great and surprising/ when he pronounced that 
he was ready to speak upon any subject that any 
one of his audience, whoever he might be, de- 
sired to hear. This afterwards became, and still 
is, their common practice, insomuch, that there is 
no subject so important, so unexpected, or so 
new, that they do not pretend to discuss, a* fully 
as it possibly can be. If I thought, Cotta, that 
you or Sulpicius wanted to be entertained in this 
manner, I would have brought along with mfc 
some Greek to entertain you with such disputes, 
which indeed is no hard matter still to effect : for 
there is a Peripatetic, one Staseas, at the house of 
M. Piso, a youth devoted to this study, and pos- 
sessing the finest understanding, and much at- 
tached to me. With this Staseas, and he appears 
by the general consent of all competent judgeis 
to be at the head of this sort of disputation, 1 am 
well acquainted. 

CHAP. 

ery in learning is of a very ancient date. These philosophers 
were a kind of intellectual prize-fighters ; of such wc have 
had great plenty since; one Crighton, a Scotchman, in. the ICth 
century, was a perfect knight errant in this way ; for he made 
the tour of Europe, and published placarts wherever he cam*,' 
that he was ready to dispute with any man not only upon any 
subject, but in any language his opponent should chuse. If I. 
am not mistaken, he likewise offered to dispute in prose or 
verse ;' so very indefatigable was he in rendering himself ridi- 
culous. * E 3 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Wt 
ht do you talk to us, answered Muciusy of 

your Staseas and your Peripatetic ? You must, 
my friend, indulge the young gentlemen ; they 
want not to hear the daily prate of an unexperi- 
enced Greek, nor a scholastic legend ; they want 
to know the sentiments of the wisest, the most 
eloquent tnan of his age, of the man whose un- 
derstanding and eloquence qualify him to take 
the lead, not in the subtleties of learning, but in 
the importance of the causes he manages in this 
august seat of empire ; it is in the footsteps of a 
man like this, that they desire to tread. For my 
j>art, though I always imagined you to be di- 
vinely eloquent, yet I never thought yoii more 
distinguished by eloquence, than by polite litera- 
ture. It is hi this character that yon are now to 
appear, nor must you decline the disputation to 
which you are invited by two young gentlemen 1 
of dist inguished talents. I assure you, replies 
'rassjw I am ready to obey them, and to give 
them my sentiments in my own brief manner up- 
on any subject. And, Scsevola, in the first place, 
as I cannot with propriety overlook what you 
mentioned, 1 , think that eloquence is either not 
at all an art, or has but slender rl^ ii fla to th at 
a ppellation ; but that all the difference amo ng 
t he learned, on this head, lies in words. Forj f. 
as Antonius said a little while a^o, the de finition 
o f an art is t that it consists of point s thorough Jy 

examined, 
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fe kamihfed, clearly u n derstoo d; abstra cted from the 
fc aprice of opinion^ and bounHert by the princi pies 
o f sciencg ; to me thfer^ y ee ms to be no such art 
ks that of feloqfaence; for all ctar pleadings at the 
bar vary in kind from one Another, afid must be 
Suited to the understandings off the common peo- 
ple. The observations which have been deduced 
from the practice of pleading, by men of'tiste 
atid discernment, have been properly fexpfessecf, 
have been illustrated by examples, and distribu- 
ted under distinct heads, which I understand has 
beeti done, I see no reason wh y ft *h ft nM nnt ; n 
& popular Way , thongh not in philoso phical ste a- 
d iness, reCfilVg the ffr nnminaJmn rtf ar f. Howe- 

Ver, whether it be an art, or the semblance of an 
fcrt, it otfght by no muatns to be neglected ; but 
we must still take it for granted that sortie higher 
qualifications are required tcf attain it 

CHAP. XXIV. 

N^ONfuP then said, that £ie cordially agreed? 
\vith Crassus, that he neither owned it as an art, 
in the sense 6f those who r£doce all the powers of 
eloquence to the rules of art, nor absolutely de- 
nied its claims to that appellation; as is done by 
taost philosophers. But, Crassus, continued he. 
I believe it will oblige » these gentlemen, if you 
f^int PMt. * Ka m^h'nfl fry whir h vbu think t hey 
mqy ipipVove in t he fatuity of speaking , more 
effectually than they can be aided by the art it- 
self* I consent, replied he, as 1 am now upon 

£ 4 the 
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the subject ; but I beg 'that what I say in the 
freedom of conversation, on this occasion, may 
not be divulged, though at the same time I will 
be upon my guard not to appear as a professed 
teacher, but in the character of a private Roman, 
who has a tolerable reputation, and not entirely 
void of merit in pleading at the bar ; who does 
not .dictate, but delivers his sentiments in an ac- 
cidental conversation. When a candidate for 
office, and I wished to canvass votes, I used to 
take my leave of Scaevola, by telling him I want- 
ed to trifle ; this was a civil way of asking him to 
retire ; for in these cases, unless a man trifles, he 
can do nothing to the purpose. liere it happens 
that the very person before whom I would less 
willingly act a trifling part, than before any other 
in the world, is now a spectator of the frivolities 
which I am capable of committing ; for what 
can be more frivolous than to speak upon the art 
of speaking, when nothing can. excuse speaking 
itself but necessity ? Pray go on, replies Mucius, 
I will answer for any thing which you fear may 
be amiss in your discourse. 



CftAP. XXV. 



rr* 



1H sfr , said Qr^ssw, it is my opinion that 'the 

powers 

1 The power*.'] Quintiliati, in his preface', $ 4, has a very 
beautiful expression upon this subject ; illvd tamcri imprimis 
<atandum est, nihil precepta atque artcs vale re nisi adjuvante na- 

turd. 
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nygrg wWr» rfrntrihntP r post to eloquence HXt 

i nnate . As to those authors whom Antonius 
mentioned a little before, it wa? not method or 
order that was wanting to - them, but genius ; 
for the mind must originally be endued with vi- 
gorous faculties, for rendering the invention 
acute, the expression and its embellishments dif- 
fusive, and the memory solid and lasting. It is 
/very well, if thqse faculties be animated or called 
I forth by art ; but it is not in the power of art to 
I engraft every quality ; for these are the gifts of 
\S£ture. If, therefore, one should erroneously sup- 
pose that these qualifications are attainable by art, 
what will he say of those capacities which are cer- 
tainly born with them ; such as the free use of the 
tongue, an agreeable articulation, strength of 
lungs, an animating expression, and a pleasinj 

figure ? Nnf frnf thar ar< ~ " an ^ntrihnr* ftnm» 

refinem£nl&; for I am sensible that learning may 
improve what is already good, and in some mea- 
sure polish and correct what is none of the best 
But there are some men so difficult in their utter- 
ance, so harsh in their tone of voice, so forbid- 
ding in their look, so unwieldy and ungraceful 
in their appearance, that all the advantages 

of 

turft. Quaprapter ei cut Acerit Aigenittmi non magis Jute scripta 
Sunt j quam de agrorum cultu sterilibus terris. 

We must (says he) premise, that precepts and art can do 
nothing without the concurrence of nature. For those 
pages arc no more wrote for the use of a person who has nd 
genius, than a treatise npon agriculture can be supposed caU 
eulated for the iroproTement of barren grounds. 
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of genius and art can never secure to them the 
reputation of fine orators. There are others so 
happily formed by nature in these respects, that 
they seem not to hive befen born, but moulded 
by a superior being. It is art undertaking of sen- 
bus difficulty, for ode man to command the attend 
tion of d whole assembly while dismissing the mosi 
itnportant tnatters : for there is scarcely any one 
among his heaters; who is not more alive to the de- 
fects! than to the beauties of hi* language ; and is' 
therefore apt to oVferlook what is really deserving 
bfptaise, in the observance of his faults. Not 
that I would insinuate that young men who have 
hdt fine Natural parts, should be absolutely dis- 
cotifaged from* the study of eloquence r for who 
does not perceive that it does gteat honotff to C. 
Lselius, my equal in years, and without the ad- 
vantage's of birth to reebmmend him, that he 
Was able to rise to that mediocrity in sneaking 
trhich he possessed ? I* there one in this Com- 
pany who does not kribw that Qf. Vatitis, a mart 
Of an unwieldy and uncouth figure, has how a 
vast interest in the city, by means bf his moderate 
talents ? 



CHAP- fcxvi. 

But as out discourse hals how fallen up oh the 
fhnrarfrgr nf an orator, let it rlpi rribtt nnf who is 
fa ultless, and all* accompl ished ; for if the multi- 
plicity of suits, the variety of causes, the bustle 

3 and 
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and confusion of the foruhi, afford employment 
Sufficient for the most wretched speakers, #e 
ought not, for that reason, to lose sight of the 
main object of our pursuit. Thus, in those arts 
which are cultivated^ not for thfeuse, but the ele- 
gance they bestow iipoti life, with what accu- 
racy and fastidiousness #e form our taste. For 
there art no controversies to induce people td 
endure a bad actor in the theatre, as they do 
an indifferent plfeadet at the bar; ^n oratoi^ 
therefore, ought to be extremely careful, not only 
to please those whom It is his business to please, 
but to ensure the admiration of those who cant 
form a more rational and cdrfect judgment^ But 
if you insist that I should speak my opinion of 
the matter without Reserve, as all of you are my 
intimate friends, I will now, for the first time, 
declare what I have hitherto thought ought to' 
be concealed; fEven the best speakers, they who 
speak with the greatest ease and grace, are, in my 
opinion, guilty of t oo much assurance , though 
really modest, unless they appear timid, and be- 
tray some confusion, in the commencement of 
their speech ; for the morfe a man excels irt 
Speaking, he is the rtiore sensible of its difficulty,' 
he is under the greater concern for the event, 
and to answer the expectation of the public. But 
he who can perform nothing worthy the profes- 
sion or the name of an ofator, nothing worthy 
the attention of mankind, this man will appear 
impudent in my eyes, let his timidity while he 
speaks be ever so great ;/for we ought to avoid 



^ 



the imputation of impudence, not by blushing at,- 
but by avoiding, improprieties} As for him who 
discovers no sense of shame, as is too commonly 
the case, such a man,: I think, deserves not re- 
proof only, but punishment ; for I have often ob- 
served in you, and experienced in myself, that I 
grow pale at the beginning of a speech, and feel 
a tremor in every part of my frame. But when a 
young man, I was so intimidated at the opening 
of a speech, that, I speak it with the highest sense 
of gratitude, Q. Maximus adjourned the court, 
when he perceived me thus oppressed and disabled 
with concern. Here they all of them agreed in 
the adjournment, and began to whisper and talk 
to one another; for there was in Crassus a sur- 
prising bashfulness, which! so far from being a 
disadvantage to bis eloquence, caused even a pre- 
possession in its favour, by recommending the' 
good qualities of his heart 



CHAP. XXVIL 

Indeed, my friend, I have often observed* as you 
say, replied Antonius, that you, and the rest of 
our best speakers, though, in my opinion, nonft 
ever equalled you, weFe much affected in the ex* 
ordium of your discourse. When I came to en- 
quire into the reason of this, and why an orator^ 
the better he could speak, was always under the 
greater confusion in speaking, I accounted for it 
two ways j the first was, that they who are 

formed 
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formed, both by experience and nature, for fine 
orators, have observed, that sometimes causes will 
terminate not conformably to the wishes of the 
yery best speakers ; it is therefore reasonable for 
them, every time they are speaking, to dread, as 
it sometimes happens, it may he their own case at 
the time. The other way I account for it is, what 
J often thought a hardship. When they who 
have an established character in other arts fall 
short of their usual excellence, it is generally im- 
puted to their want either of inclination or health 
tp exert their abilities ; Roscyus, say they, would 
not act to-day, or he was indisposed. But if a 
defect is observed in an orator, it is immediately 
imputed to dulness, and dulness has no excuse ; 
for you will never be able to persuade the world 
that a man can be a dunce either through indis- 
position pr wilfulness. Thus, in pleading, we en- 
counter * a severe hardship, and every time we 
speak it is renewed; while a player, who has 
been faulty in action, is not immediately pro- 
nounced to know nothing of action ; but if an 
orator shall be thought to make one blunder, he 
labours for ever, or at least for a long time, undef 
the imputation of incapacity. >« 



CHAP, XXVIII. 

As to what you say, that there are a great many 
things in which, unless an orator has received 
them from nature, Jhe assistance of a master can 

do 
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,do him bjtt little service, I am very much of your 
opinion * and here I cannot but do justice to the 
merit? of that excellent master Apollonius of 
Alabanda, who, though be made a trade of teach* 
ing, yet would never suffer those he thought in- 
caple pf becoming good speakers, to lose their 
time ip attending his lessons, but dismissed them 
with the adyice to engage in those profession^ 
for which he thought them best qualified. For, 
in other employments, it is sufficient if a person 
appear* to have talents, apd if, while learning, 
though slow of apprehension, he has capacity 
enough to understand^ and has memory enough 
to retain what is taught, pr perhaps beaten into 
him. He has no occasion for fluency of language, 
or commanding expression, por for those quali- 
fications for which we are indebted to nature, 
such as the face, the look, thp accent. But in an 
o rator a™ Tl'iirprf f hf qrntrnpin nf a lagimmj 

of poets T tl^e memo ry of j?wym, thg YOTPf of 

For this reason, there js nothing more difficult to 
find among men thap a perfect orator. Among 
the professors of particular branches ip other arts, 
if each in his own arrives at mediocrity, he passes 
with apprqbation ; but if an orator is not com- 
pletely master of every branch of his; art, he is 
not approved. And yet, said Crassus, spe how 
much more indefatigable people are in an art that 
is but trivial, than in this affair, which is evident- 
ly of the greatest importance. For I have fre- 
quently 
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quently hearcl Roscius say, he never had a scho? 
lar with whom he was perfectly satisfied ; not 
but that some of his pupils merited approbation; 
but because, if they were jij ^ijy wise defective, 
be himself could not endure it ; fpr nothing makes 
so remarkable, so deep an impression upon the me- 
mory as a defect. And, if you allow nje to con- 
tinue the parallel betwixt the accomplishments of 
an orator and jthose of a player, dp not you ob- 
serve, that every thjng the latter (Joes, is done ii* 
the most complete, the most graceful manner; 
that he always act$ with such propriety, as to 
move and delight every spectator ? Hence it is, 
that he has attained tQ §uch distinction, that 
when a man excels, he is called the Roscius of 
his profession. While I require this finished ex- 
cellence in an orator, of which I am §o void my- 
self, I act without candour, as my own defects I 
jvish to Ijave excused, while to those o£others I 
exercise no indulgence. For he who is destitute 
of abilities to speak, who speaks with impro- 
priety, or awkwardness, this man ought (I think 
* prith Apollonius) to be turned over to do aome 
other employment. 



CHAP, XXIX. 

What, replies SaJgicny, would you have Cotta 
pr me to become a student in civil law, or mili- 
tary affairs ; for what man is able to rise to those 
high, those universal accomplishments ? So far 

from 
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from that, answers the other, that the very rea- 
son why I have explained myself in this manner, 
was, because I knew. both of you to possess minds 
peculiarly qualified for eloquence, and my words 
were calculated not more to discourage those who 
liad not abilities, than to encourage you who 
have ; and though I perceive that both the one 
and the other of you are endued with the greatest 
capacity and application, yet the advantages of 
outward appearances, which I have enlarged 
upon perhaps more than the Greeks use to do, in 
you, Sulpicius, are divine. For I do not remem- 
ber to have ever heard any man speak with more 
grace, either in respect to attitude, deportment, 
or figure, pr with a fuller and sweeter voice. — ? 
Even they who possess these advantages in a 
smaller degree may be good speakers, provided 
they have the $kiil to use the qualifications they 
really possess to the best advantage, and with 
gracefulness ; for awky^ rfnpss j t s t\ \e foj qgjnn&t 
of a]1nfhflr« tn ]j% flym/lpd At the same time, it 
is extremely difficult to give any rules upon this 
head ; this is a difficulty which is felt not only by 
me, who speak of these matters as a private gen- 
tleman, but even by Roscius himself, whom I 
have often heard say, that tt t hg essential requsj te 

in 

u Tte essential requisite in an art is gracefulness.'] The an- 
cient writers frequently allude to this beautiful maxim: " In 
all undertakings," said they, " let us sacrifice to the Graces." 
It was by observing this important lesson, rather than from 
auy superiority of genius, that their writings have lived so 

long 
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in an art is grace fulne&s,jwhfth, nevertheless , is 

the only tKlng that did nntcnrnp ivjHiin^hpjr^- 

ce pts of a rt ; but, if you please, let us change our 
discourse, and talk in our own way, not q.s rhetp?. 
riciaas. By no means, replied Cotta, for we are, 
now under the necessity of entreating you, sine© 
you would have us confined to this profession 
and to study no other art, to place before us,r i^ 
its whole extent, your powers of eloquence r — 
Surely you cannot say we are too ambitious, as s 
we are content with your eloquence, indifferent 
as it is, and we want to know how we can be 
farther qualified ; since you say we are not en- 
tirely destitute of natural endowments ; not that 
we intend to aspire at more than the little merit, 
in speaking you have attained to. 

CHAP* 

1 # 
\ 

long in esteem. An excellent English satirist has expressed th£ 
meaning of this allusion beautifully. 

He who blots out, and blots not out the best, 

Pours lustre in, and dignifies the rest* 
But the poet, in these two lines, hints only at one cause which 
destroys the gracefulness of a performance produced by gen i us, ' 
and that is, the fondness of an author for his own work, and 
his being loath to blot what he thinks is well said, no matter 
with what propriety it cornea in. There is another source cf 
ufigracefulness, which was the cause of all the Gotiiicisma 
which infected the fine arts for 1900 years, and that was mis- 
taking ornament for beauty, and thence aiming at an unna- 
tural perfection. The Goths, observing the ancient architec- 
ture with a few ornaments was jery beautiful, they concluded 
that if St had more ornaments it must be more beautiful, till 
at length all was ornament, and nothing beauty. The same 
fate, from' the same cause, attended poetry, eloquence, paintf 
iug, and statuary. » 

F 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Why, Cotta, replied Crassus, with a smile, you 
want nothing farther but that intense and ardent 
study, without which nothing great was ever per- 
formed in life : far less can any one attain to the 
excellence you require. But indeed it is in vain 
to have the desire of arriving at any point, unless 
you are acquainted with the means that can con- 
duct you to the desired object. But as the task 
you impose upon me is pretty easy, since you do 
not insist upon my explaining the art of an ora- 
tor, but the little I myself can do in this way, I 
will inform you of my own method, which has, 
indeed, nothing in it abstruse, difficult, shewy, 
or arduous, but what I practised iu my youth, 
while I had an opportunity of applying to these 
studies. Cotta, exclaimed Sulpicius, what a 
blessed clay has this proved to us ; for, in spite of 
all my entreaties, and all my efforts, secret and 
avowed, I never was able to come at those compo- 
sitions or discourses to which Crassus had re- 
course for the sake of improvement, nor to have 
auy knowledge of them from Diphilus, his chap- 
lain and amanuensis. I hope now we have ob- 
tained what we wished for, and shall be informed 
from his own mouth of every thing we wanted to 
know. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

But indeed, my friend, said Crassus, I am of 
opinion, when you have heard all I have to say, 

that 
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that you wiH not be so much in Jove with it ; but 
rather think, that you had no reason for being so 
desirous to hear it beforehand; because, what* I 
am to say contains no secret, nothing to answer 
your expectation, nothing that is new to you of 
the world ; for I own very fteely, that I have 
studied all those -trite and common -place mles^ 
with which a gentleman and a scholar should notf « 
be unacquainted. Accordingly, I lay it down as . 
a stated maxim, that t he princi pal ppi^t *n>qra~ * 
t or ought tp aim at f is to persuade : next, that 
the tendency of.every speech is cither to discuss . : 
some general question, without specifying per- .. 
sons or times, or some point where particular 
times or persons are specified. In both these 

cases, the question in dispute commonly is, wJie- 
t her such a thing is f pr is nnt ft fa(*t ; ar, if th/> 

fact- be admitted T of what nature it ip . ql muter . 

what fieijominntion it cqme^ ; and, according to 

some, whether t he commissio n of it was, or was 
not justifiable. I was farther taught, that cgp- 

trf)VPr*if>ft ipay aris e from tb » TwaTiinfr ii>h*>t4i»n 
it is either rlmihtfiilnrnnntraHinrnry nr wW the 
l^tjyr QQntTaAuita the spirit nf fhe law; and that 

a certain species of argumentation is appropriated 
to each of these cases. I was farther informed, 
that those doubt* ' that cannot : be ranked under 
the general division, become either matters of 
trial or debate ; tbat there exists likewise a third 
species, consisting in prr^g ^r ^flirinHHhig 
parting r pfflyi* - rand that there i arc certain 
topics upon which we insist in c ases nf equ ity T and 
lit courts of justice ; that there are other topics 

F 2 which 
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wbfich we discuss, and where all thd subject df 
debate is the interest of those to whom we give 
rfnr ytvjrfi pr a«*fafanp» ; that there aie still others 
appropriated to paufigjttic, whera •very thiag lias 

r^lsMr™ {fr jyraflpgl nrw»ri«- I Wag farther Ml* 

s true ted, that as all the profession of eloquence is 

divided into five parts*, an orator must first sup- 

(. ply the ny t^ri^ft ftq ha*, to* sa y T and when these 

? . are supplied, he is *ft 4?**™')^*? *flfl HTIgT tJi^m t 

\ not only in order, but in * notify* tha* i« ]\ke\y 

to giyfi jh tfTr>> ^'ghf aT1 *fr ^p^taw^ ; he is next 
j % to rfoffa mi #»mh<>11ift^ ed knp iageu t hen to int- 
•/. pi^jheffiilLthejBf mory, and, lastly, .fiojidive? 

t mJm»wi lyjtji graCf» fllln *«* ^^ dignity I \T^S few- 

ther led to understands that before one enters 
upon the main subject, hd should endeavour to 

i. flai n_the affection of his frear em. la tibe next 

a, place, the fecijSJfa- be represented, the case» is td 

be stated, and the speaker then proceed* to prove 

iiis allegations ;. he next proceeds to confute what 

'has been advanced by his adversary;, aatul at the 

w * i^ndtifij^r 1 *f hit tp»f *h, whatever make* in his 
favour, he is to enlarge and improve, and what- 
ever itoakes against him he is to weaken and ex* 
tenuate. 

CHAP. XXXIL 

I was likewise instructed in whatever related i(t 
the emhcU^bjDcuts of a speech, the chief xtf 
which is p urity of d icXioiL the flext is eattg and 
c learne ss, the next gracefulness* and the last an 
ex pressiori suited to, and, as it tireit, setting off, 

the 
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the nature of the subject ; and J made myself 
master of all the precepts relating to each of these 
points. Even that which one would think to be 
a principle of nature, I have sometimes known to 
be assisted by AEL; f° r I myself have cursorily 
learnt certain precepts respecting action and me- 
mory, but I embodied them with continued 
practice ; for all the learning of certain teachers 
turns upon technical point? like these, and I 
should be much in the wrong to say that they are 

of no use ; for they y- rv ?i a? i fc wprp n V* p r QIPpf 
th^jtf^tor, by informing to what head such ,an4 
such things relate, and at a glance he is mud* 
surer not to be wide'of his aim. But I take the 
true use of rul^ to lie in this, opt that orators by / 
observing them attain to eloquence, but that oh-** 
servatiqns have bepn made, and a practice formed 
upon those principles, which eloquent men have 
unfolded by the mere strength of natural genius. 

Thus elpftiiftref i* not tht> profit of yj, hn^rt 

is , deriv^l from eloquence : but even that, as J 
said before, I would not exclude ; for though it 
may not be quite *o necessary to the practical 
part i>£ speaking, yet it is very subservient to the 
critical. This is the task that you are to under- 
take, though you have already entered the lists ; 
notwithstanding that the students in this way, 
like soldiers, may improve by the previous disci- 
pline of e. mopk fight upon disputable points,— 
This, i9t$fn*pted $ulpicius, was the very thing 
we wanted to know, yet we wish to hear some- 
what from ypu with regard to the art itself, which 
yap hay* &yt slightly pot^ced, though we .are not 

F 3 quite 
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quite strangers to it. However, we shalltalk of 

\ this hereafter, but at present we want to know] 
your sentiments upon the practice itself. ' 



• *i »• 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

9 

Why really, replied Crassus, I approve of your 
common practice in s eating a qauflj nf t^" 1 ^ 
n ?turg wjth fKrt«*» \\\\\ rn Py ™™p lyfp re thfe 

rn \irts nf y^t*™, aiv| riiftn sprang **»-** as if 

y ou were actuall y in ^m^ t. But most people 
in such exercises make use only of their voice, 
and that too not very judiciously, the strength 
of their lungs, and the volubility of their tongue, 
and are quite charmed with their own perform- 
ance, if they can but pour forth a torrent of 
words; so far do they mistake that general 
m&xim, that practice makes perfection in speak- 
ing. But there is another maxim ; that by a 
vicious practice, men very naturally fall into a 
vicious habit of speaking. Therefore, in those 
very exercises, though it is of great importance 
that a man should acquire an ease and quickness 
of elocution, yet it is of much greater that he 
should j after some consideration, speak at once 
with readiness and correctness. But to tell the 
truth, the chief point of all is a thing that we 
very seldom resort to ; for it is difficult, and 
therefore commonly avoided, I mean the frequent 
practice of composition. T pp pejt is th b 

BEST, THE MOST yv^rTfv T r?&MF p A1JTk 

»ijyi«aj^OF-Tfc£ TOjroyjE; and no wonder; 

for 
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rfbr if reflection and thought easily excel extern- 
poraneous effusions, careful and assiduous prac- 
tice in composing will excel even those advanta- 
ges. F or every fopi^ whether of art or learn- 
ing, if it has any relation to the subject we write 

UpOn, iyiQiPfliflfply pre«f»tir« ifgplf anrl nrfiirfl tr* 

the e ye of critical o ^?frYP tSntl ; and at the same 
time, it is a necessary consequence, that thosfijae- 
r '™fc aH ^ypr^aainns, which are most eleg ible. 
must suggest thyipselvys to the direction of th e 
p en; thus also is produced that metrical ap rl 
ha rmonious arrangemen t vrhif h rln< ?s not inde ed 
be long to poet^ but; is p*>miipr t^ n ra frugal 
c omposition s. Hence likewise is laid open the 
true source of the warm applause bestowed on 
excellent speakers ;(and however long a person 
may practise spontaneous elocution, he never 
can command admiration without practice in 
writing;) and the man, who after 'using his pen, 
shall come to the bar, will carry along with him 
this advantage, that though he shall speak, even 
without previous meditation, yet what-lie may 
d eliver will have the air of correct composition ; 
and farther, if at any time he shall use the assist- 
ance of notes, as soon as he lays them aside, the 
remaining part of his speech will be of a piece 
with the preceding. As a boat under sail, though 

the 

* Uiing kit pen.'} This precept will be found useful to all 
manner of speakers, and we have known some of the greatest 
men in our age and country owe the excellency of their elo* 
quence to this precaution. The following simile of on? au* 
thor is extremely just and beautiful. 

F4 
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the rowers suspend tlieir efforts, yet still the ves- 
sel moves in the same direction as when impelled 
by the impulse of the oars ; so, in a continued 

discourse, when no longer supplied with notes, 
yet the remaining part proceeds in the 6ame 
strain, by the resemblance and strength it ac- 
quires from composition. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

But in my daily exercises, when I was but a 
very young man, I own I chiefly followed what I 
knew to be the practice of my adversary, Cains 
Carbo, which was, to digest in my memory a 
chosen number of dignified and polished verses, 
or a certain portion of some oration which I had 
read over, and then deliver the very same matter 
in other words, and those the best I could chuse. 
But this practice was liable to the objection, that 
the most proper, the most elegant, and the most 
beautiful expressions in every subject, had been 
anticipated either by Ennius or Gracchus, if I 
took the subject from the verses of the one, or 
the orations of the other. Thus, if I used the 
same words, my labour conferred no benefit ; if I 
used different words, the alteration jnust haveJS 
l>eeu for the worse, and my labour was not only v 
<!©st but injurious. Afterwards, when I grew a 
little older, I chose to translate the best Greek 
orations, by which I ensured this advantage, that 
in rendering the Greek I had read over into La- 
tin, I not only hit upon the most elegant, and yet 

the 
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the most usual expressions, but was in the course 
o£ my translation led to tjhe use of some terms, 
which to my countrymen werp pew, and I took 
xrare that they should be proper. Now the use of 
the voice, the lungs, the whole body, and even 
the tongue, do not 90 much -require J ait as exer- 
Iciee. But in all these exercises y£_ou£ht»to 
^kfl prtHiW- ?nnr +** ; ™itafff * hfiflfi w 1 "*!!; we 
wi sfo tq resemb le. We are not ouly to observe 
the manners of orators, but of actors, lest by a 
vicious practice we contract aome habits of in- 
corrigible deformity. T ttf m e m o ry ought like- 
wise tO be em ploye d ; " gaining many jf Qur 

TO compositions, anfl thft «> nf t\)p /Irppfr q ; 

ancTto thb exercise I do not think it would be 
amiss, if you z should aid your memory by cer- 
tain hints taken from places and resemblances. 
/From this private, this retired discipline, you 
(are to draw out your powers of eloquence into 
\fhe forum, as into a camp, where prevail the dust, 
the shouts, and the conflicts of war. You are 
to handle every weapon, put the forces of your 
genius to the trial, and all your retired lucubra- 
tions^ 

y Art as exercise."] Our author no doubt means, that |>y 
exercise one may come' into an artful management and disposi- 
tion of all the exterior circumstances of speaking. 

* Should uidj &c] The art of memory was in great Togue, 
and of a good deal of advantage among the Greeks. The -f- 
moderns, especially the Germans, in the last age, wrote a great 
many books upon it; but if the ancients\ had not proceeded 
upon some principles that were more worthy tho exercise of < 
the rational faculties than the Germans did, it is probable 
we should not hare it recommended by Cicero. 
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tions must now stand the test pf puMfc pyflrrjf y 

Th/» pneft ^po should he reafj- «. I^pylprlg* of 

' histoj^juzpuj'ed ; , the writers, the authors, of all 
the best arts repeatedly perused ; and to improve 
your practice you are to praise, to explain, to cor- 
rect, to vilify, and to confute them. You mu st 

Miqpiirq yjpflyi pjtiu»r sj^P! nf Wfry qppgfjnn ; . and 

it will be necessary to explore and explain what- 
ever can be advanced on your own side with the 
greatest plausibility upon any subject T he civil 
l aw must hfi thoroughly ? tudifd ; the statutes 
understood, tngg frhgr \yifh * clffl r kn owled ge of 
all antiqui ty, of the practice of the senate, the 
government of the state, the rights of our allies, 
leagues, conventions, and the interests of the 
constitution. You are likewise, from the varir 
ous rules of good breeding, to extract a certain 
a greeable tnrq nf \vit „ which, like salt, should 
season all your diction. Thus I have freely 
communicated all I knew ; and this is perhaps 
no more than what any private gentleman, whom 
you might meet with in company, would have 
given you. 

CHAP. 

* Dispute vpon either side.'] I do not know if the rapidity 
with which Crass us speaks here can plead for an excuse for 
this expression. Quintilian, to his immortal honour, looked 
upon the profession of an orator in artothcr light than we da 
* upon that of a Swiss: he thought that no man could distin- 

guish himself without great rirtues as well as great qualities ; I 
wish that we could say he had learned this from the precept* 
our author lays down in this treatise. 
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CHAP. XXXV.- 

When Crassus liad done speaking, a pause eir- 
sued ; but though the company seemed to think 
that he. had sufficiently answered all they had 
proposed, yet be concluded much sooner than 
they could have wished. * Pray Cotta, adds 
Scsevola, what means this silence ? What cannot 
yon fall upon some other ' question to put to- 
Crassus ? Why, replied the other, that is the 
very thing I am thinking of; for such was the 
rapidity of his words, such the flow of his lan- 
guage, that I perceived its force and energy, but 
could scarcely trice its rise and progress ; as if 
one were to enter into some rich, well furnished 
hyouse, where neither the apparel, the plate, nor 
the pictures and images, are distinctly placed in 
view, but folded up and concealed amidst the 
variety and magnificence of the furniture; so just 
'now, while Crassus was speaking, I could per- 
ceive the riches and beauties of his genius, as it 
were through certain integuments which veiled 
them j but of the things I wanted to survey at 
leisure, I could scarcely have a glance. Upon 
the whole I can neither say that I am absolutely 
ignorant ot) nor yet that I have been able clearly 
to perceive, the treasures with which his mind is 
enriched. Then, replies Scaevola, why not act 
as you would do, were you to enter a seat mag- 
nificently furnished ; if, as you have supposed, 
all the rich furniture is locked up, and you felt 
much curiosity to see it, would you not desire 
the owner to order it to be brought out, . especi- 

ally 
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ally if be were your friend ? In like manner ask 
the favour of Crass us now to display to our view, 
«nd *ange in proper order, all the costly orna- 
ments in his possession, of which we just had 
ibut a -slight, transient glance, as it were through 
a window. Kay, hut Scsevola, replies Cotta, 
I beg .this favour of you ; for Sulpdcius and I 
Are ashamed to importune one of .the greatest 
men upon earth, and one who has always despised 
disputatious of this kind, for what he perhaps 
looks upon as an exercise only for children. But 
do you, Scasvola, .grant us this indulgence, qnd 
prevail with Crassus more fully and distinct- 
ly to^ typT*** *Hflfi prinfiipk^j which in his 
discourse he contracted into so narrow a com- 
pass. This indeed, replied Mucins, I already 
•wished, rather on your account than my own, 
nor can I say that my desire of hearing Crassus 
upon this •subject was equal to the pleasure I have 
liad in hearing him plead. But now, Crassus, I 
beg upon my own account too, that you will 
employ this unusual interval of leisure, in /finish- 
ing the edifice, the foundation of which you have 
already laid : for I see that it possesses greater 
dimensions, and more beauty than I was aware 
of, and such as I greatly approve of. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

In peed, replied Crassus, I am -much surprised 
that you, Seaevola, should insist on hearing what 
I am neither so much diaster of as they who 

teach 
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teach k, and which is not of a nature, however 
well understock!, to suit you experience, or claim' 
your attentions Say you so ? answers the other : 
but granting that young men ought not to* hear 
the common and vulgar rules, are we to neglect 
those precepts* which you have pronounced ne- 
cessary to be known by an orator, respecting the 
nature and' morals of mankind, and the method 
of awakening and subduing the passions ; re- 
specting history, antiquity, government; and, 
hi a word, respecting the civil law of our country ? 
For X knew that your experience comprehends all 
this extent, alt this variety of knowledge, but 
never did I witness such magnificent furniture in 
the cabinet of an orator. Then, answers Crassus, 
not to speak of other innumerable instances, of 
great importance, and to proceed to your favou- 
rite study of the civil law, can you regard them 
as, orators, upon whom Scasvola, with a mixture 
of. mirth and indignation,, waited many hours, 
when he was hastening to the Campus Martins ; 
at which time Hypseus, with a loud voice, and in 
a torrent of words, insisted before the praetor M. 
Crassus,, that his client might lose his cause. 
While Cneius Ocfeavius, a man of consular rank, 
in a speech of equal length, reftwed to suffer his. 
antagonist to lose his cause, or that his own client 
should take the advantage, by the blunders of 
the other party, of being acquitted of the charge 
of betraying his ward, and all its troublesome 
consequences. For my part, answers the other, 
I remember to have heard Mucins speak of 
these dunces, but I am so far from allowing them 

to 
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to be orators, that I am for depriving them 
of the privilege of pleading at the bar. And yet, 
replied Crassus, these advocates wanted neither 
eloquence nor address and readiness in speaking ; 
what they wanted was a knowledge of the civil 
law. For the one insisted upon more, while he 
was pleading upon an article in the twelve tables, 
than the law allowed ; and if this was granted 
him, he of course would have lost the trial. The 
other thought it unjust that he should be ex- 
posed to greater hardship than the charge brought 
against him implied, and did not perceive that if 
he had been dealt by in that manner, his anta- 
gonist must have been defeated. 

CHAP. XXXVII. 

a 

I 

Nat, not many days ago, • while we were 
sitting as assistants to our friend Q. Pompeius, 
the city praetor, did not one of your eloquent 
lawyers insist upon the defendant being indulged 
in an old and common exception, in favour of a 
debtor who was engaged to pay a sum at a cer- 
tain day ? He did not understand that this rule 
was made in favour of the creditor ; insomuch, 
that if the defendant had proved before the 
judge, that the money was demanded before it 
became due, when the plaintiff came to demand 
it a second time he might have been precluded 
by this exception, Because the affair hud 

ALREADY 

b Because the'] These words I ha*e put in capitals appear to 
have been part of the lair. 
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already been tried. Can any thing be 
more scandalous, in words or in conduct, than 
that a man, who pretends to superintend the in- 
terests of his friends, to relieve the oppressed, to 
administer to the si<Sk, and to raise the dejected, 
should so stumble in affairs of the most trivial and 
obvious nature, as to become an object of pity 
to some, and of ridicule to others ? I own that 
our opulent kinsman, Crassus, who in many re- 
spects possessed taste and elegance, was highly 
commendable in this, that he used to tell c his 
brother Scaevola, that the latter never could have 
made any figure in the civil law, had he not de- 
voted himself to eloquence, (his son, who was 
joint consul with me, united both these charac- 
ters) and that he himself had studied the civil 
law before he undertook to plead any causes for 

his 

c His brother Sccttola.'] To understand the wit of this saying 
of Crassus it may be proper to observe, that the family of the 
Scaevola, as he himself hints before ip this dialogue, was famous 
for their knowledge of the civil law, as was that of Crassus for 
eloquence ; Scasvola marrying the sister of Crassus gare the 
latter a handle for this saying. The Crassus here mentioned 
was not Marcus, the famous triumvir, who was killed by the 
Parthians, and famous for his wealth, but another, who, accor- 
ding to certain authors in Gellius, had five several pre-emi- 
nences, vi«. 1st, in riches ; 2ndly, in quality ; Srdly, in elo- 
quence ; 4thly, in jurisprudence ; and, dthly, in the sacerdotal 
college. 

It Crassus a Sempronio AseUione 9 fy plerisque aliis Historic 
Romanas scriptoribus tradiiur quitique habuisse rerwn bonarum 
maxima Sf prctctjma y quod cssct diiissimus, quodnobUissimusy quod 
tioqucntissimus, quod jurisconsvltissimut, quod pontifit* nuurino*. 
GelJ. Noct. Att L. 1. C. 13. 
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his friends. But what was the character of the 
excellent M. Cato ? Was it not that of being 
one of the best speakers of whom this age or 
country could boast, and at the same time a most 
~ skilful civilian ? I have all along touched upon 
this point with the greater delicacy, because there 
is now in this company a person of the highest 
eloquence, and one whQm I admire as the first of 
his profession as an orator, and yet who has ai- 
rways expressed a contempt for t he study of j he 
/q jyil la w. But as you insist upon having my 
sentiments, I will not disguise, but lay before 
you with frankness my thoughts upon the sub- 
ject 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

The amazing, the unparalleled, the divine genius 
of Antony, though unacquainted with the civil 
law, qualifies him to ensure the interests of his 
clients by other weapons than legal knowledge. 
He is, therefore, an exception to our general rale ; 
but as to others, I own I hesitate not to con- 
demn them, in my own mind, both of idleness 
and of arrogance. For to parade along the fo- 
rum ; to be always meddling in law-suits, and 
ever frequenting the courts of justice ; to manage 
the most important decisions respecting private 
property, in which the question often doesr not 
turn mpon points of fact, but of law and equity ; 
to swagger in petty causes, where you have all 
the system of laws relating to interests, wards, 
families, relations; the alteration and erup- 

2 tions 
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tions of rivers, vassalage and bondage J walls, and 
windows ; egress and regress ; wills executed or 
unfulfilled^ together with an infinite number of 
other things ; if a man who undertakes all this 
is ignorant of his own rights, or the rights of 
others, what constitutes bondage or freedom, 
a domestic, or a citizen, a person of this descrip- 
tion must surely possess consummate assurance. 
What a ridiculous figure would a man make, to 
own that he did not know how to manage a small 
bark, and yet pretend to sail one of our first rate 
ships ? If in company I should find that you are 
over-reached by a quibble of your antagonist ; 
if I see you executing a deed for your client, 
which must prove prejudicial to his interest, do 
you imagine that I would trust a cause of greater 
moment to your management ? Be assured 
that the pilot who in harbour oversets a* small 
boat, shall sooner be entrusted with the com- 
mand of a ship of war in a dangerous sea. But 
if those causes that turn upon the civil law are 
not insignificant, but often of the utmost import- 
ance, what effrontery must a man have to pre- 
Ltend to be an advocate in those causes, without 
the smallest knowledge of the law ? For in- 
stance, could any cause be more important than 
that of the soldier, of whose death his father had 
been erroneously informed from the army, but 
"believing the information true, he altered his will, 
and appointed another person his heir. After 
this the father himself died, and the cause was 
brought before the judges. The soldier return- 
ing home, commenced an action to recover the 

O estate. 
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estate. The question to be decided w« f wbe* 
ther the son, whom the father did not mention in 
this will, was in the eye of the Itw excluded from 
his paternal inheritance. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

Farther, what was the decision of the judges, 
in the cause between the Patrician families of the 
Claudii and the Marcelli ? When the Mar eel li 
claimed an estate in right of descent from the son 
of a freedman, and the Claudii pretended that 
the same estate ought to revert to them by a fa- 
mily right derived from a Patrician of their 
name ; in such a cause, were not the pleaders to 
explain the whole system of the rights of succes- 
sion and family ? What say you of another dis- 
pute which I have heard was brought before the 
same tribunal? A man having been banished 
from his own country, lived at Rome, and hav- 
ing claimed the protection of the Bomau laws 
relating to banished persons, applied in conse- 
quence to some one to become his patron, and 
then died intestate ; in such a cause are not the 
laws, obscure and unknown as they are/ relating 

to 

* Relating to such applications.'] The clientships among the 
Romans constituted a part of the estate of a great man. There 
is a remarkable passage upon this head in Aulus Gellius, 
which gives us a clear view of the subordination of civil rela- 
tions among the old Romans ; the first relation next to that of 
son and father, says he, is that betwixt a guardian and his ward ; 

the 



to such applications, to be kid open in the trial, 
and explained by the advocate in his pleading ? 
What do you think of a recent law suit, when I 
pleaded in favour of C. Sergius Aurata, against 
our friend Aotonuia* which was decided by 
arbitration? Was not the defence which I 
made entirely deduced from the civil law ? For 
when Marius Gratidianus had sold the house to 
Aurata, without expressing in the deed that any 
part of that house was to be subjected to servi- 
tude ; I pleaded, that whatever loss might arise 
by omitting this reservation, it ought to fall upon 
the seller, if he knew of any such servitude an- 
nexed to the purchase, and omitted to express 
it. In actions of this kind, my friend, M. Buc- 
culeius, who is no fool indeed, in my opinion, 
and a very wise man in his own, being besides 

not. 

the second, that betwixt a patron and his client ; the third, 
that betwixt a landlord and his guest; lastly, those of kin- 
dred and alliance. But the words of Gellius contain some* 
what so express and diffusive, that t cannot omit giving tiiem to 
the learned reader, who I believe will agree that there are 
few more curious passages in all antiquity. 

Comemcbat autem facile constabatgne, ear moribus populi Rotna- 
ni, prirnumjuxta parent es locum tenere pupillos deberejidei tute- 
l<zque nostra: creditos ; secundum eos proximum locum client es ha- 
bere, qui sese itideni injidem patrociniumque nostrum dedide runty 
turn in tertio loco esse hospites; post en esse cvgnatos ajfinesque. 
Hvjus tnoris observationisque multa sunt testimonia documentaque 
in antiquitatibus pefscripta. Ex quibus vnum hoc interim, de 
clientibus cognatisque, quod prce manibus est ponemus. M. Cato 
in oratione, quam dixit apud censoresin Lcntulura, ita scripsitf 
" Quod mqjores sanctius hdbuere defends pupillos , qudrn clicrUem 
nemo dicit : pattern primum, deinde patronum proximum nomen 
habere." Gellius Noel. Atr. 1. 5, c. 19. 

G 2 
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not unacquainted with the law, in some respects 
committed a similar blunder. For when he sold 
a house to L. Fufius, reserving in servitude the 
doors and windows in the state they were then 
in, a person began to build a house in a different 
quarter of the city, in a place that could be but 
just discerned from the other ; but he had no 
sooner begun to build, than he commenced an 
action against Bucculeius, and insisted on it, 
that his windows could not, in the terms of their 
agreement, remain in the same state, if the small- 
est portion of the horizon was intercepted, how- 
ever great the distance. But what shall I say of 
the important cause betwixt Manius Curius and 
Marcus Coponius, which was lately discussed 
before the judges, and a crowded court, all cu- 
rious to know the event ? When Q. Scaevola, 
my equal and colleague, who of all others is best 
acquainted with the practice of the civil law, 
who besides possesses the quickest discernment* 
a style remarkably smooth and polished; and 
who, as I used to say, of all great lawyers was 
the greatest orator, and of all great orators the 
greatest lawyer ; when Scsevola, I say, defended 
the validity of wills from their letter, maintaining, 
that unless the posthumous child, expressed in 
the will of the deceased, .had been born, and 
died before he was of age, the person named in 
the will as succeeding to the infant who should 
thus be born and die, could not be the heir. I 
pleaded for the intention of the will ; and that 
the meaning of the deceased testator must have 
been, that if he had no son come to age, then 

Manius 
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Manius Curio was the heir. Did either of us in 
that trial betray a want of acquaintance with 
authorities, precedents, and the forms of wills, 
which constitute the most essential part of the. 
civil law, 

CHAP. XL. 

• 

X shall at present omit to mention numberless 
other important causes. But it often happens 
that the most 'important concerns, the life and 
privileges of a citizen, rest upon a knowledge of 

Ujhe civil law. Thus Publius, the son of M. Ru- 
tilius, the tribune of the people, ordered Caius 
Mancinus, a man of quality, fortune, and of con- 
sular dignity, to be expelled from the senate ; 
because, to avoid the execution of an odious league 
which he had made with the Numantines, he had 
been delivered up to them by the presiding he- 
rald ; and upon their refusing to receive him, 
he hesitated not to return home, and take bis 
seat in the senate. The opposition of the tribune 
was founded on a received tradition, that a per- 
son sold either by his father or the people, or de- 
livered up by the presiding herald, has no right 
to reclaim his privileges. Can we in the whole 

system 

e Important concerns.'] The word caput in the original does 
aot mean the natural life, neither did the expression capitalis 
causa import a capital cause in our sense of the words. Capi- 
talis j says Modestinus, latino loquentibus omms causa existimam 
tionis videiur. That is, whatever cause could in its event af- 
fect the honour and reputation, of a person, such cause was 
ceptial. G 3 



system of civil polity find a more important 
cause, than that which respects the rank, the 
privilege, the liberty, and the reputation of a se- 
nator ? Especially as it was not pretended that 
his disqualification arose from his own demerit, 
but from the constitution of the civil law. Of a 
similar, hut less important nature, is the case of a 
native of a confederate state, who had been a 
slave at Rome, where he obtained his freedom, 
and then returned to his own country. It was in 
that case a doubt with our ancestors, whether 
such a person could reclaim his rights in his bwti 
state, and whether he had not forfeited the privi* 
leges of this city. But as I am now speaking of 
liberty, than which no catuse more important can 
be tried, may it not become a question, in the ci- 
vil law, whether a man when enrolled among the 
citizens, by the consent of his master, becomes 
free, or f when the period of the enrollment is ex- 
pired? 

9 When the period of the enrollment.] This passage is proposed 
by some atinotators as a very curious field for criticism. The 
original is ubi lustrum conditvm. Camcrarius informs us, that 
he saw a Tcry old copy, where the whole passage runs thus. Cum 
quocrUur is qui domini voluntate census sit y si non conditum /m- 
trum sit, sit ne liber f Et coniinuone an tribus luslris condUis 
liber sit. I shall leave the discussion of the authority of the 
two readings to those who are inclined to pursue the matter 
farther ; it is sufficient to take notice here, 1st, that if a per. 
son was upon the rolls of the Census, it would appear that at 
the time of making up those rolls, erery person whose name 
was contained in them could, and upon any fnttrre occasion 
night hare appealed to them for proofs, that he was then a 
Roman citizens for this see Cicero's oration for Archias the 

poet 
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pired ? Was the*© not a case that actually hap- 
pened in the last age, when the father of a family 
cattie from Spain to Rome, leaving his wife big 
With child ; he, without any intimation to his 
wife, marries another at Rome, where he dies in- 
testate, leaving behind him a son by each wife ; 
was the point in this case to be discussed easy of 
solution. Hete arises a question respecting the 
rights of two citizens, I mean the latter son and 
his mother, who must haVte been pronounced a 
concubine, had it been found upon the trial that 
a certain form of words, and not a new marriage, 
were necessary to Constitute the validity of a di- 
vorce from the former wife. Must not then the 
gtiilt of that man be flagitious, who struts about 
with gaiety and assurance, throwing 1iis eye& 
first to one side, and then to another, swaggering 
over the forum 9 with a vast train, proposing pro* 
tection to his clients, assistance to his friends, 
and the light of salutary advice to other citizens, 
and is yet ignorant of these, and other similar 
points respecting the laws of his own country ? 

• 

CHAP. XLL 

Having noticed the assurance, I must be per- 
mitted 

poet. 2dly, It would appear from his oration for Carina, 
that though a man was a slave, his being enrolled in the Cen- 
sus Tendered him free. These two considerations seem to de- 
termine the reading of this passage as I ha?e translated if. 
Condere Lustrum was no other than finishing the rolls, at 
which time, wo see by Liyy, certain plays were celebrated. 

G4 
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mitted next to censure the inactivity atod indo* 
lence of some men. For, granting the know- 
ledge of the civil law to be an extensive, intricate 
study, yet its vast utility ought to spur men tot 
undergo the fatigue necessary to the attainments 
of it. Yet I declare, by the immortal gods, an 
assertion which I should not presume to advance 
before Scaevola, had not he himself often ac- 
knowledged the truth of it, there is not an art 
which can more easily be acquired. I own, 
that the general opinion for certain reasons is 
otherwise ; first, because your ancient practi- 
tioners, who are at the head of this department, 
that they may retain and increase their influence, 
are unwilling to have the knowledge of their pro- 
fession generally diffused. In the next place, 
after it had been published, and the process of it 
explained by Cn. Flavius, nobody could reduce 
his technical digest into a more luminous and 
comprehensible system. For nothing can be re-> 
duced into an art, unless the person who at- 
tempts it, besides knowing the principles which 
he wishes to classify, has skill enough to ar- 
range those, which have not yet been brought] 
to the standard of art. I was willing that the' 
brevity with which I have explained myself 
ppon this head should lead me into a little ob- 
scurity, but I will endeavour if I can to explain 
fny meaning. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

[Almost all the pri nciple s that are now re* 
duced into arts were formerly dispersed without 
any principle of union. Thus in music ; tunes, 
sounds, and measures: in geometry; lines, fi- 
gures, dimensions, magnitudes: in astronomy; 
the revolution of the heavens, the rise, the set- 
ting, and the motions of stars : in 8 grammar; the 
study of the poets, an acquaintance with history, 
the derivaticrn .of words, together with a correct 
pronunciation. And in our profession of felo- 
q uenc e ; i nventio n, embeUishflifiJit, a rrangem ent, 
mejnojy, action : all these formerly were un- 
knpwn, or they seemed too widely dissipated to 
be reduced into a system. For this reason, a cer- 
/tain art, foreign to eloquence, and which philoso- 
phers claimed as their own, was employed to ce* 
<ment, and by certain means to combine the mat- 
ter that thus lay confused and separated. It is 
4n undoubted maxim that the end of the civil 
law is to watch the persons and properties of ci- 

Iiizens with impartial justice. Its beads are then 
to be marked, and to be reduced into classes as 
few as possible. Every head comprehends two 
or more divisions, with certain properties agree- 
ing in kind, but having a specific difference; and 
each division is ranged under those heads from 
jvhich they are derived. And de finition s mu$t 
be laid down, expressing the force appropriated 

to 

> Grammar.'] It appears that the ancients by the study of 
grammar meant the study of what we call the BelUs Lettrc*. 
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to every term, whether it relates to the heads or 
the subordinate parts. A definitio n again is_jj_ 
sh ort and limite d explanation! of the properties of 
+ fe » thing mh^fr ™ » ^^t «•* /ipfii w» J should 
give examples of these particulars, were I tuff 
sensible that they are unnecessary to those beftiftr 
whom I speak : I shall now comprehend what I 
proposed in as short a compass as< w in ; tny 
power. For were I at leisure to do what I hav* 
long meditated ; should any one white I dm bo* 
sied set about it, and when I am dead a£com- 

u f i^/felish it; first, to digest the whole civil law ufl* 
, . jder different heads, which are bat very few? 

7 \j^ land then to branch out these heads, as it were, 
* t linto so many members} and next define tha 

\ *r\ T ower t ^ iat i* appropriated to each ; then yo* 
3 ' will have a complete code of laws, less difficult 

and obscure than- important and diffusive. In 
the mean time, while what is now dissipated re- 
mains yet to be collected into a *ystem, let us en- 
rich the noble profession of law with what w* 
can pick up, while ranging along the various 
walks of human knowledge. 



CHAP. XLIII. 

Yot well know that C. Aculeo, the Roman 
Knight, who lived and still continues to live with 
me, a man whose genius is formed to excel in 
every art, but who has very little studied any 
other than this, is so much distinguished by his 
legal knowledge, that, with the exception of one 

3 in 
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in this company, he surpasses the most skilful in 
c the profession. For the principles of it are obvious, 
\ occur in daily practice, in common conversation, 
» and in the forum ; and are not to be acquired by 
much sttrdy or extensive reading. For the same 
principles were published by many, and then, after 
some verbal alterations, transcribed again and again 
by the same authors. To this is to be added ano- 
ther circumstance, which, though little noticed, 
encourages the study of the civil law, and that is, 
f Hhe great pleasure and satisfaction which the 
>Jcnowledge of it affords. For if a man delight 
in the view of ancient times, he has a lively pic- 
ture of antiquity presented him in every part of 
the civil law, in the books of the priests, and the 
twelve tables ; and he learq$ withal the former 

usage 

* Tlie great pleasure and satisfaction .] ' I believe Crassus 
nay have the suffrage of all succeeding ages, for what he hat 
advanced here. There certainly never was so excellent a di- 
gest of laws formed, as was that of the twelve tables, for se. 
curing property ; and had the public liberty obtained as 
strong a barrier, the constitution of the Roman government 
in some sense, might have been said to be immortal. In the 
mean time, though we justly wonder at the neglect, which, 
as appears from the words of Cicero, prevailed at Rome; 
with regard to this study, we perhaps in England are as de- 
fective in the knowledge of our constitution. This is a most 
miserable omission in the education of young gentlemen who 
have a prospect of being one day members of the British le- 
gislature, where the most important points as to peace and 
war turn upon principles of law, and where even many private 
causes and matters of right, that come before them, can never 
be either understood er decided but by a legal knowledge : In 
short, what Cicero here puts into the mouth of Crassus is but 
too applicable to our own time and country. 
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usage of words, and peculiar customs instruct 
him in the practice and history of our ancestors. 
If a person be intent upon the study of civil po- 
lity, a study which Scaevola says belongs not to 
an orator, but to a different branch of knowledge, 
he sees all of it comprehended in the twelve ta- 
bles, where the whole system of civil duties and 
subordinations is described. Or, if he be capti- 
vated with the irresistible charms of philosophy, 
I will boldly venture to say, that the yypy^qTall 
his disquisitions is eontamecUin-^he . ci viUajrc. 
For in the pursuit of this the greatest dignity i* 
to be acquired ; when we see sincere, just, and 
honest endeavours crowned with honourable re- 
wards and distinctions ; while the vices and frauds 
of mankind are punished with loss, disgrace, 
chains,- whips, banishment, and death. And we 
are taught, not by vague and doubtful reason- 
ings, but by the authority and sanction of a law, 
;to subdue our passions, to check all impure desires, 
to guard our own property, and to refrain our 
thoughts, our eyes, and our hands from the pro- 
perty of others. 

CHAP. XLIV. 

Though the public may be offended, I cannot 
help speaking my sentiments on the Stibject In- 
deed, the single volume of the laws of the twelve^ 
tables appears to me more useful, to one who 
would study the fundamental principles of equity, 
than the libraries of all the philosophers that ever) 
lived, both as it regards weight of authority, and 

4 
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extent of utility. But if the Inw nf ^h* nmm+ry 
is, asjt o ught to be, our ruling passio n : a passion 
that is so strong and so natural, as to induce 
Ulysses, the wisest of mankind, to prefer the 
barren Ithaca, built like a nest upon a craggy j 
rock 9 to immortality itself: with what ardour! 
ought we to love a country that is superior to all/ 
other countries, as being the seat of valour, em -J 
pire, and dignity ! It is^ the_sense a _the manners, 
the government of this country that we ought 
first tojbe .acquainted with, both because she is 
our common parent, and because we ought to pre- 
sume that the plan of government, upon which 
her constitution was founded, discovers equal 
wisdom with that conduct by which her power 
has been reared. You will likewise feel the most 
cordial satisfaction arising from the knowledge of 
the law, while you perceive how much our ances- 
tors excelled, in wisdom, the rest of mankind ; 
of which you must be convinced by comparing 
their system of laws with those of Lycurgus, 
Draco, and Solon. For it is hardly credible how 
indigested, and almost ridiculous, all other sys- 
tems are in comparison with our own. I had 
daily and long-continued conversation upon this 
subject, and I always preferred the sagacity of 
our countrymen to that of all other nations, espe- 
cially the Greeks. For these reasons, Scaevola; I 
affirmed, that the knowledge of the civil k g, is 
Lessary to those who want to be^accomplwhed 
oratj 
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CHAP. XLV.. 

Give me leave now to observe, that nobody cas 
be ignorant how much honour, influence, and 
dignity it ensures to those who are at the head of 
this profession. In Greece, men of the meanest 
rank hire themselves out, for a trifling fee, as 
assistants to an orator in a trial, and are hence 
called agents* On the contrary, in Rome, every 
man of the greatest quality and figure, like jEHus 
Sextus, whom, for his knowledge of the civil law, 
a great poet called, a man, 

With the Vest heart, and with the -wisest head, 

with a great many others, who, though they raised 
themselves to dignity by their genius, yet, by 
their practice in the law, have found that their 
authority was of more weight than their abilities. 
Can a more honourable sanctuary be found, un- 
der which we can spend the decline of age with 
dignity and lustre, than in explaining the law ? 
For my own part, I own that this is a retreat 
which I have provided even from my youth, not 
only with a view to my practice at the bar, - but 
even to grace and embellish my old age ; that 
when, as the time now draws near, my strength 
shall fail me, I may, secure my house from that 
solitude, which is generally the concomitant of 
years. For what can be more honourable than 
that a sage, who has occupied the honours and 
fulfilled the duties he owed to his country, should 
boldly say, with the oracle in Ennius* that he is 
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well a one as all his countrymen, not to say all 
prince and nations, ought tp consult* 

Are you uncertain as to the measures you 
thwJi4 pursue f By my advice the wavering be- 
oome (kcickd ; and I dismiss them in possession of 
that wsdoniy which shall hereafter secure their 
affairs from perplexity. 

Now it is beyond dispute, that the house of a 
lawyer is the oracle of the whole city. For the 
truth pf this I appeal to the hall of Quintua Ma- 
lews, which, though infirm and advanced in 
years, is now the daily resort of multitudes of ci- 
tiaena* and frequented by men qf the greatest 
quality. 

CHAP. XLVJ. 

Wijat I am now going to say does not require 
any long explanation ; That an orator oug ht to 

in^tterji^of ^tatfi and gov^nm^^iUMl likewise 

with history and the rprnrds of anliquity_^J®r, 

m wliikJbe plj^.iftjaivat^causes be must often 

havpjgfif7^gf tp t^ niirii }pur ) the knowledge of 
which is, for this reason, as I have already stated, 
necessary to an orator; so in causes, that 
are jdiKfitt^S&d.in.^he- assemblies of the people, or 
m ^_S£n&&^Jth£^vcntsa>£an^i^ 4kmL modern 
timff^i \\\$ Binctinm nf palitiflal jufrtHH*f the science 
of govern invent, ought to be as intimatelxJ&npwn 
to t^yy nrat^wA who engage in the common* 
wealth, as if they were professed subjects of their 
study. For what we are now in search of is not 
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an ordinary pleader, not a frothy declaimer, bat 
such a man as may be the high priest of his pro* 
fession ; a man who, notwithstanding the rich 
endowments nature has bestowed upon mankind, 
shall appe*s4o_ be dime : one whose qualifica- 
tions, as a man, shall not seem to have been 
formed upon earth, but the peculiar gift of heaven: 
one who, dignified by the name of an orator, and 
not by the insignia of a herald, can walk unhurt 
in the front of his enemies : one whose tongue 
can expose to the hatred of his countrymen, and 
to punishment, fraud and guilt ; and under the 
protection of his genius can free innocence from 
the penalties of the law : who can rouse a spirit- 
less, desponding people to glory, reclaim them 
from infatuation, point their rage against the 
wicked, or sooth their resentment, if exaspe- 
rated at the worthy ? I n short ^f|p yrhry by 
hiselflouence, can cither a wakf n o r rraniHVif 
a ll the emotions of frllfi fr^man will, from what- 
ever m otive o r cause t hey may proce ed* It would 
be an egregious mistake in any man to imagine 
that this power has been explained by those who 
have wrote upon eloquence, or can be by me in 
this narrow compass ; such a man must not only 
be unacquainted with my insufficiency, but even 
with the greatness of the subject. It is true, 
since you insisted on it, I have pointed out, in 
the method I thought most proper, the fountains 
from whence you may draw, and the roads that 
lead to this study ; not that I pretend to conduct 
you in person, for that would be an infinite and 
a useless labour; I, for my part, have shewn 

you 
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you the way, and, as is usually done, pointed 
with my finger to the fountains. 



'\ CHAP, XLVII. 

Surely, replies Mucius, to me it appears that 
you have said enough, and more than enough, to 
instigate them, if they are really ambitious of ex* 
celling: for as the renowned Socrates used to 
say he had gained his end, if, by his instruction, 
any person was effectually induced to study'and to 
practise virtue ; because, whoever is once in ear-? 
nest in preferring ho character to that of being a 
worthy man, will find very easy work in all the 
remaining part of the study ; in like manner, I am 
persuaded that if you have a mind to acquire 
those principles which Crassus has explained in 
his discourse, the door which has thus been open-; 
ed to you will be very easy of admission. ' It is 
true, answers Sulpicius, that what we have heard 
lays us under great obligations, and gives us much' 
pleasure. But we are at a loss, Crassus, for a 
few things more. The first respects what you but 
slightly noticed, I mean the art itself; since you 
owned, that, so far from disregarding its forms,' 
you had studied them. If you will explain these 
a little more fully, you will satisfy our eager 
curiosity : for now we have before us what things 
we ought to pursue; a point indeed of great con- 
sequence ; but we further wish to be acquainted 
with the road, and other means that lead to. 
their attainment. Suppose, replies Crassus, we 

H apply 
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apply to Antony, who, a little while ago, la- 
mented that he published a small work upon 
this subject, to explain his sentiments more 
fully than they are given in that publication, and 
thus to unfold to us the mysteries of eloquence ; 
because, what I have said, has been to engage you 
more easily to stay with me, and in compliance 
rather with your pleasure than my own habits ? 
With all my heart, answers Sulpicius ; for, from 
what Antony shall deliver, we shall learri your 
sentiments. Then, says Crassus, we request you, 
Antony, since that task is, by the solicitations 
of these young gentlemen, imposed upon per- 
sons of our years, to explain your opinion of the 
matter in question, 

CHAP. XLVIII. 

I clearly perceive, replies^nton^Ahat I can- 
not evade your solicitations, not only as my opi- 
nion is asked respecting points in which I have 
neither knowledge nor experience, but as they 
will not permit me to avoid what of all others I 
most dislike, and what I generally avoided at the 
bar ; which was speaking after you Crassus. But 
I will enter the more boldly upon the task you 
impose upon me, from this consideration, that I 
hope the same thing will happen to me in this dis- 
course, as usually happens at the bar ; that no 
embellishments of language are expected ; for I 
am not now to speak of an art I never learned, 
but of my own practice : and the very observa- 
tions I have entered into my common place- 
book 
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book are of this nature ; as they were not sug- 
gested to me by any study, but by . my own ex- 
perience in speaking. If they are not approved 
by men of your great learning, you must blame 
your own unreasonableness, in demanding to 
know from me what I did not know myself. At 
the same time, you ought to acknowledge my 
wish to oblige you, as it is not from my own 
choice that I so readily comply with your re- 
quest. Proceed, my friend, rejoins Crassus, I will 
venture to answer for it, that you will deliver 
nothing but with the good sense that will give us 
no reason to repent of having compelled you to 
speak upon this subject. For my part, replies 
the other, I will proceed, and do what in my 
judgment ought to be previously done in all dis- 
putes ; which is, that t he subjec t of debate should 
bgjkfiflued, lest the conversation should deviate 
from the object in view, which is unavoidably 
the case, when those who converse affix to it 
different notions. For,(supposing it were asked, 
in what consists the skill of a general, I should 
think it-right, in the first place, to determine what 
constitutes a .general ; and having shewn him to 
be the person to whom the command in war is 
entrusted, I should then add what relates to an 
army, to a camp, to marching troops, to engage- 
ments, to sieges, to convoys, to forming and 
shunning ambuscades, and other matters that 
properly belong to a state of warfare^ Whoever 
had a perfect knowledge of these, him I would 
pronounce to be a general. I would allege for 
examples the Africani and the Maxim i; to- 

H 2 get her 
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gether with Hannibal, Epaminondas, and such 
other heroes. But were I asked, who is he that is 
most experienced in public affairs ? I would 
shew him to be the man who knows and employs 
the advantages by which the welfare of a state is 
acquired and improved ; I would insist that such 
a man ought to be regarded as the guardian of the 
state, and the cause of the public welfare . and 
here I would recommend the examples of Publius 
Lentulus, who once was the leading man in 
Rome, the elder T. Gracchus, Q. Metullus, P. 
African us, C. Laelius, with numberless others, 
both m Rome and other states. But if it were 
asked me, who can properly be termed a 
lawyer ? I would answer ; the man who knows 
how to give the most salutary advice respecting 
those customs and laws by which the several 
members of the community are regulated ; I 
would name S. £lius, M. Maniiius, and P. 
Mucius, as men of this character. 



CHAR XLIX. 

But to come to professions of a less important 
nature : if ^tliejkscnption of jt musician* of a 
grammarian, jor a poet, wer&required, I would In 
like manner explain jli ^bje^ whjgh each pro- 
fi ts to have iiL^ifciK ; and the precise qualifica- 
tions, beyond which nothing more can be deemed 
necessary, and, finally, the philosopher himself, 
who pretends to comprehend, within the circle of 
his own knowledge, all the arts and sciences, I 

would 
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Would describe to be hm, who studies the causes 
and nature of all things divine and human, and 
who knows and pursues what leads to a happy 
life. BiitjiSuJaJthe^^rator, whose profession is 
the immediate object of our enquiry, Jjdpjiot in- 
deedLcGiicjd ve hire such & person as Crassus -would 

have him toJifcf for he seems to ipe to engross, 

to jhis singLei^office, the knowledge ^e£_all. -the 
arts. At the same tim e._I allow him tobe a persoh 
who, whep pleading at the b^^ifiVIHjaadfiCt. the 
wQrds that are_]g^ J^ely^ta impress iusjbfiarers 

^' g> y aiig ^ prnh ghl#> Such a mail I define to be 
an orator, and I would* at the same time, have 
him co rrect in pronunciation an djsction, and 
.moreover to be endued with ^ retain polish «. ^hnt 
I our friend Crassus seems not to confine an orator 
I within the bounds of that art, but within those 
I of his own genius, which is next to infinite. For 
/ his discourse put into the hands of an orator the 
f helm of govern mentj and I own, Scsvola, I was 
a good deal surprised that you granted him this 
concession ; for I have very often seen the senate 
induced by a plain unlaboured speech to agree 
with you upon the most important affairs of state. 
But if M. Scaur us, who I bear is at his country 
seat not far from this, a man deeply versed in thfc 
affairs of government, were to hear you, Crassus, 
arrogate to yourself all the weight of his dig- 
nity and political knowledge, he would, believe 
me, soon be with lis in person, and, by his sig- 
nificant looks, frighten us out of ail this prating* 
For though he is no contemptible speaker, yet, in 

H 3 matters 
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matters of consequence, he trusts more to his 
good sense than his eloquence. Give me leave 
to say farther, that supposing a man possessed of 
both accomplishments, supposing him to take 
the lead in public debates, and to be an excel- 
lent senator, nevertheless he may not be a good 
orator ; or supposing another possessed of elo- 
quence, and at the same time of political saga- 
city, his knowledge is not by any means a neces- 
sary consequence of his skill in oratory. These 
qualities are not only very different, but entirely 
unconnected with each other ; nor did M. Cato, 
P. Africanus, Q„ Metellus, and C. Laelius, who 
were all of them eloquent men, by the same 
means attain to excellence in speaking and to 
dignity in the state. 



CHAP. L. 

Foh there is nothing, either in the nature of 

Y\ things, nothing in any law or custom, to hinder 

* x vH a roan from mastering more than one art. If 

• / l > x Pericles therefore was a most eloquent man > and 

' f j at the same time a leader in all the public deli- 

J ,y\ * ^ era tions of the state for many years, we are not 

t * j* /hence to conclude that his abilities in both are 

* r [owing to the same cause ; nor, if P. Crassus 

was a good speaker, and at the same time a good 
lawyer, that the knowledge of the civil law is 
for this reason necessarily connected with elo- 
quence. For if every man who is eminent in some 
one art shall likewise associate with it another, 

the 
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~ the consequence will be* that the profession, thus 
associated, will appear but a branch of that in 
which he is eminent Otherwise we may pre- 
tend, that to play at tennis, or at pebbles, is a 
property of the civil law, because P. Mucius is 
very skilful in both. And by the same rule, the 
men, termed by the Greeks natural philoso- 
phers, ought to be accounted poets, because 
Empedocles the naturalist wrote a finished poem. 
Even the philosophers themselves, who claim 
every subject as belonging to their study, dare 
hot maintain that geometry and music are within 
the province of philosophy, because it is allowed 
that Plato was in the highest degree master of 
Jthose sciences. However, if you will insist upon 

/ subjecting all arts to eloquence, you had better 
say, that as eloquence ought not to be meagre 
and unadorned, but enriched, and, as it were, 
decorated by a variety of ornaments, he is a go od 
oratajjyhn han heard, who has seeiy-acho has 
meditated up/Mi, nnrt read ftfj th* greatest nuin- 

tej^QJUSSliP^ 1KMM»,». hjs 

own that an orator ought to have address, expe- 
rience and correctness, and to be not a guest 
or a stranger, but as it were an inmate of the 
commonwealth. . 

CHAP. LL 

No r indeed, Crassus, am I at all impressed with 
those pompous declamations, which, in your late 
discourse, you borrowed from the philosophers, 

H 4 when 
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• ^ ' when you said that no man could ei titer inflame, 
^yr q or, when inflamed, allay the passions of an 

u w h^ audience, effects by which the chief power of an 

.i 1 orator is discerned, (unless he has a clear insight 

\P . Jint6 the nature of things, the manners, and views 

\+i \ jof mankind^ in which case, philosophy becomes 

•' \Xj!° J the necessary study of an orator; a study in 

* ; which we have known men, even of the most con- 
' sum mate genius, and the greatest leisure, waste 

their whole lives ; men, whose various and ex- 
tensive attainments, so far from despising, I ad- 
mire ; but, as for us, whose business lies with 
the people, and injhe forum, it is sufficient if we 
know and can talk just so much i-Oflthe manners 
of mankind as to she w us n ot to be ujaacquainted 
with the world. fFor did ever any sensible orator, 
when he~wanted to excite the anger of the judge 
against his adversary, hesitate at this because he 
did not know whether anger was a fervour of the 
mind, or a desire of revenge^? Was there ever a 
man, who, when he wanted to agitate the judges 
or the people, with any other of the human 
passions, expressed himself in the same terms 
with those philosophers, some of whom say that 
the mind ought not to be susceptible of any 
emotions, and that they who, in pleading, excite 
the passions of the judges are guilty of detesta- 
ble practices, while others, wishing to appear 
not so rigid, but accommodating themselves 
to real life, maintain, that the emotions of 
the mind ought not to be violent, but rather to 
be tranquil ? \But an orator, by his language, ex- 
aggerates every thing that, in common life, is 

deemed 
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deemed evil, troublesome, and to be avoided. At 
the same time, he magnifies, by his eloquence, 
those objects, which to the generality of man- 
kind are inviting and' lovely : nor does he want 
to be thought so very wise among fools, as that 
his hearers should jtake him either for a pedant, 
or a minute philosopher of Greece]] for while 
they approve of the genius and admire the good 
sense of the orator, they will take it very ill that 
they are regarded as uninformed. But hjLJ£U3£.s 
thejta3sioasJof.hui andimrfyand »n rfiarms their 
senses ft? not, t n ***** th? dffinitimin nf philmo 

phgrsj or to examine whether the chief good is 
seated in the soul or the body ; whether it is to 
be defined by virtue or pleasure, or whether these 
two can unite together ; or, finally, whether the 
opinion be just which some hold, that we can 
arrive at a certain knowledge of nothing : — all 
these are points, I confess, of great and exten- 
sive learning, and which admit of many copious 
and various reasonings. But^ Crassus^ . we are 
discussing the JnerLts.of .a.. very . different ques- 
tion ; wff .qpefc a r\f>ar-ht>*A*A ran™ <ffiffif fc^c by 

TiafrmY* and impro v crt **y praflt^?" \ nn ? w^ n has 

good sense eaough. to perceive what are the inch- 
nations, the sentiments, the opinions, and the 
hopes^ f his cqui^r ymen r and of ihe^persons to 
whose understandings he addresses his discourse. 

CHAP. LII. . 

He ought to _ have within himself t as it were,. 
the xilfiE^ whirh *rt in motion m m o f p y p rjft 

3 kind; 
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kind, age, rank, an il tn «ymppthw^ yfrfc thte 
ffflingsjiffhnRr with whom hr has or in likf ly to 
hav e any ^ al 'nfls R 11 * fl « tn thg * ^r\unga f 
p hilosophe rs! l gt him rfagrvg rh^sv tn thf leisure 

and repnaq of apriyflt^ dismgainrij like the pre- 
sent ; lest, if he should at any time be obliged to 
speak upon justice and honour, he should imitate 
Plato ; who, rn endeavouring to explain these 
points in his writings, created a new community, 
to be found only in his books ; so widely did 
his sentiments of justice differ from the customs 
of life and the institutions of states. But if these 
maxims are to be approved of by the public, who, 
Crass us, would have allowed you, though possess- 
ed of distinction and influence beyond any other 
in the state, to express yourself in this manner in 
a large assembly of your countrymen ? ' Deliver 
us from our Calamities ; deliver us out of the 
Jaws of those whose cruelty .cannot be satiated 
with our blood ; suffer us not to be slaves to 
any but yourselves, to whom we owe and are 
willing to pay due submission. • k I omit those 
calamities into which, as the philosophers main- 
tain, a brave man cannot fall. I pass over those 
jaws, from which you wanted to be delivered, 

lest 

1 Deliver vs from oi/r calamities. ~\ These are the words of 
Crassus in an oration which he pronounced before the people 
upon a difference that happened betwixt the senators and the 
knights. This fragment is sufficient to shew the distress to 
which the senate was reduced upon that occasion. 

k I omit those calamities^ The reader, in this and many other 
passages, will perceive, that Cicero alludes to the opinion of 
the Stoics, who admitted of no mediocrity in principles, and 
made no allowances for passions and circumstances- 
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lest your blood, by an iniquitous proceeding/ 
should be. absorbed ; a circumstance which, ac- 
cording to them, cannot happen to a wise man ; 
but you ventured to go so far as to say that not 
only you, but all the senate, whose cause you was 
then pleading, were enslaved. Can virtue, my 
friend, be enslaved, according to those authors 
whose dictates you comprehend in the office of 
an orator ? Vutug^jheimly thing^thjLt.ifc.eUaiiaUy 
free ; virtue, that while bodies are taken in war, 
or bound in chains, ought still to assert her own 
freedom, the 1 oss of which nothing can compen- 
sate. But_you farther added, that the senate not 
only could, but ought to be tlie slaves of the people* 
What philosopher is so effeminate, so tame, so de- 
pendent upon corporeal pleasure and pain* for hap- 
piness or misery, as to admit of this doctrine ? 
/"That the senate should be the slaves of the people, 
\ they to whom the people have entrusted, as it 
Were, the reins of government wherewith to 
/check themselves ? 

CHAP. LI 1 1. 

This, in my opinion, was uttered with divine 
energy, but ! P. Rutilijjs Rufus, a learned man, 
and a philosopher, maintained that what you 
said was not only improper, but base and cri- 
minal. The same person used to blame m Ser- 

• vius 

1 P. RuiUius Rufus.'] Cicero has here introduced the charac- 
ter ofa true stoic in the person of this Rutilius. 

n Servius Galba."] This Galba was a very artful, cunning man t 
when he was govern** in Spain he was guilty of great oppress 
eion and cruelty, and therefore impeached upon his return. 
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vius Galba, whom he said he well remembered, 
because, in an action brought against him by 
L. Scribonius, he excited the compassion of the 
people, when M. Cato, the severe and implacable 
enemy of Galba, declaimed against him with 
great bitterness and vehemence, before the people, 
in a speech which he himself has published 
among his antiquities. The circumstance, how* 
ever, for which Rutilius blamed Galba, was be* 
cause he had raised as it were upon his shoulders 
the young son of Caius Sulpicius G alius, who was 
his relation, and thereby drew tears from the 
people, upon their remembering how dear his father 
had been to them ; and recommended himself 
and his two infant sons to the protection of the 
Roman citizens ; and had, in the manner usually 
done by soldiers, without observing the usual forms, 
left the people of Rome the guardians of those 
orphans. Rutilius said, that, by those pathetic 
strokes, Galba, though detested by the people at 
that time, was acquitted ; and I find the same 
assertion made in the writings of Cato, who ob- 
serves, that, had it not been for the children and his 
tears, he had certainly been condemned. Rutilius 
expressed great indignation at all this, and said, that 
banishment, and even death, was preferable to such 
humiliating supplications; and he not only said 
this, but proved, by his practice, that he thought 
as he spoke ; for he was, as you know, a model of 
integrity, and though no man in Rome was more 
upright in his conduct and in his principles, he 
not only refused to supplicate the judges, but to 
use any other means of defending himself, but 

the 
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the simple language of truth. He allotted some 
part of his .defence to Cotta, a most eloquent 
youth, the son of his sister. Q. Mucius likewise 
had some share in that defence, and spoke in his 
own way, without pomp, but with purity and 
perspicuity. But if you, Crassus, who a little 
while ago maintained that an orator, in order to 
rfect himself in eloquence, must have recourse 
to the disquisitions of philosophers, had then 
pleaded, and had you been at liberty to have 
spoken for Rutilius, not as a philosopher, but 
in your own character as an orator, though 
those wicked men were really the cause of much 
evil to the state, and deserved severe punishment* 
yet the power of your eloquence would have era-. 
Idicated from their inmost breasts the sense of 
Ctheir guilt ; now we have lost the man, who, in 
making his defence, spoke as if he had been tried 
in Plato's Utopian commonwealth. Not a sigh 
was heard ; no shouts of approbation proceeded 
from any of the advocates ; not a pang was felt ; 
not a complaint was made ; nobody implored 
the state ; nobody interceded for the accused. 
In short, nobody so much as stamped the ground 
with his foot ; for fear, I suppose, lest it might 
offend the Stoics. 



CHAP. LIV. 

This Roman senator imitated the ancient So- 
crates, who, though he surpassed all other men 
in wisdom and purity, was yet tried for his life, 

and 
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and at his trial spoke in such a manner as to ap- 
pear not a suppliant or a prisoner, but the lord and 
master of his judges. So that when Lysias, a 
very eloquent orator, brought him a ready com- 
posed oration, which he might have committed 
to memory, and repeated in his defence, he, 
on reading it, which he did without objection, 
acknowledged it to have been well written ; but, 
.he added, if you brought me Sicyonian. shoes, 
that were very neat, and just fitted me, I should 
refuse to wear them, because they little become 
a manly character; so I think this oration is elo- 
quent and animated, but not strong and magna- 
nimous. The consequence of this was, that he 
too was condemend ; not only in the first votes, 
by which the judges only determine whether they 
shall condemn or acquit, but in the sentence 
which, by their laws, they are afterwards obliged 
to pass. For at Athens, when the accused was 
condemned of any charge not capital, the punish- 
ment admitted of being extenuated. When in 
consequence of the first sentence, the accused 
was left to the power of the judges, he was asked, 
what he could chiefly plead in mitigation of 
punishment? Socrates being asked this question, 
answered, that he deserved to be distinguished 
with the highest honours and rewards ; and that 
provisions should be served up to him in the 
* Pry taneum, every day and in a public manner ; 
which in Greece is looked upon as the highest 
mark of honour This answer so much exaspe- 
rated 

m Pry taneum.'] This was a place in Athens where their public 
affairs were transacted. 
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rated the judges, that they condemned to death 
that most innocent person, who, if he had been 
acquitted, which I own is nothing to us, though 
I cannot help wishing his acquittal, on account 
of his great genius, how can we bear with these 
philosophers, who (though Socrates was condemn- 
ed for no other crime but his want of Eloquence) 
pretend j that all the rules of speaking are to be 
derived from them ? I contend not with' % them 
about the superiority or truth of the two pro- 
fessions, I only affirm, that e| qqppn^ in ^flfcreni- 
fr om philos nphy, atiH ma y. without it. be per- 



CHAP. LV. 

• 

For now I perceive, Crassus, the reason why 
you so warmly extolled the civil law ; which, 
while you were speaking of it, I did not perceive. 
In the first place, you recommended yourself to 
Scasvola, whom all of us have the greatest reason 
to love, for his great affability of temper. His 
profession, which you found unendowed, unat- 
tended, and unadorned, you set off by enriching 
it with the treasures of language. In the next 
place, as you had bestowed a great deal of pains 
and labour upon this profession, while Scasvola 
was the promoter and guide of your studies, you 
were afraid, if you did not exaggerate its merits 
by your eloquence, that you had lost your labour. 
But I do not even find fault with that attainment : 
let it have all the importance you have ascribed to 
it. For without doubt it is great, extensive, gene- 
rally 



\ 
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rally important, highly honourable, and our most 
eminent ci risen s are now at the head of that pro- 
fession. But beware, my friend, lest, while you 
want to dress out the study of the civil law, you 
strip it bare of those ornaments that belong to it. If 
you had represented law and eloquence as mutually 
dependent on each ot^er, you would have laid 
the foundation of two eminent pursuits, equal in 
themselves, and sharing the same dignity. But, 
by the argument you just now used, you confess* 
'" ed that a man may be, as many have been, a 
lawyer, without that eloquence which is the sub- 
ject of our present enquiry ; but you deny that 
without the knowledge of the civil law it is possi- 
ble to form an orator. Thus, you represent a 
lawyer in himself as nothing but a legal quibbler, 
a crier of courts, a declaimer of forms, and a 
hunter of precedents. But, because an orator 
hile pleading often makes use of law, you have 
joined the study of the law to that of eloquence, 
as if the former were but a subordinate branch of 
e latter. 

CHAP. LVI. 

But, as you have expressed your surprise at the 
impudence of those advocates, who with very 
little knowledge make very great professions, or 
in causes presume to treat of the most important 
points in the civil law, though they, as having 
never learnt, are ignorant of them ; both these 
seeming absurdities may be very easily and readily 
defended. For we are not surprised that a man 

who 
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who is ignorant of the forms of a marriage con* 
tract, should be capable of espousing a woman 
who has been already betrothed- Though the 
art of navigating a great and a small vessel is the 
same; yet it does not follow that he who is un- 
acquainted with the form of drawing up an 
agreement, should, for that reason, be incapable 
of pleading a cause upon the distribution of the 
estate of a family. As to the instances you al- 
leged of some important trials before the Cen- 
tumviri, which of them could not have been 
very eloquently conducted by a man of elo- 
quence, though unskilled in the law ? In all 
those causes indeed there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion among the greatest men of the 
law ; especially m that of Manius Curios* which 
was lately pleaded by you ; in the case of C. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, and of the child born of a 
second wife, without any intimation of the 
father's intention to marry being sent to the for- 
mer, which was still alive. I should^ .therefore, 
begladjo knowjvhafr assistance the knowledge 
of the law can afford to an orator m those 

rau^s_whfimiiJfeJkw thfi .sixperio- 

rity*j?tj£cceds not by means of his own, but of a 
foroignprofession ? 1 Q)? aaJb^Ja-supported, not 
by hiTilcill in law, but by eloquen ce. Indeed I 
have often heard, that when Publius Crassus 
stood for the fedileship, and was supported by 
Ser. Galba, who was his senior, and of consular 
dignity, because he had betrothed the daughter 
of Crassus to his own son Caius, that a certain 
countryman applied to Crassus for his advice : 

I after 
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after he had taken Crassus ajside,* and laid the 
matter before hun, he wa$, dismissed ;with a very. 
just answer, but. less favourable than the situatioa 
of his affairs required : that, when Galba .saw, him 
look melancholy, he called him by name, and. 
asked him what the affair was respecting which 
he had consulted Crassus ? The man told him 
with a visible concern what it was ; I see, an- 
swered Galba, that Crassus hath given you hia 
opinion while bis mind was perplexed in another 
business. He then took Crassus by the hand, 
and asked him, " what did. you mean by giving 
such an opinion ?" On this that great man be- 
gan to insist that his opinion was unquestionably 
right But Galba, by various and numerous 
allusions, alleged many parallel cases, and spoke 
much in defence of equity against, /law ; that 
Crassus being no match for Galba, though an 
able speaker, but not at all equal to the other, he 
hastened to his books, and brought the writings 
of his brother Publius Mucius, and the commen- 
taries of Sextus jElius, as. vouchers for what he 
advanced ; yet, at the same time, he owned that 
the reasonings, of Galba were very plausible* if 
not altogether soljd. 



CHAP. LVIL 

et causes that are of a nature, jiftt.tP- admit of 
oubt in point of. law, never. usfd to~b«~*ried in 
ourt^ For who claims an estate by virtue of a 
will, which.a father had made before bU son was 

born ? 
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hottx ? None, because such an event sets the will 
aside. ; po that cases of this kind admit of no dis- 
pute in lav. Anj rrgtnr therefore may w ithout 
any blame be ignorant nf this part of the law ia 
action ^ a pyt th at with^nt d™\bt is hy ^ >r fV>p 
greatest Bud in law cases, that are discussed by 
men of the greatest skill in their profession,^ is 
no difficult matter for an orator to find some 
authority, from which he may receive weapons 
to defend the.jwt he supports, and direct 
them when thus received with the nervous force 
of eloquenc£^/ But, (I speak with the indulgence 
of my good friend Scsevola) when you defended , 
the cause of your father-in-law from writings 
and rules of law,' did you not urge, in your de* 
fence, the principle of equity, the right of testa- 
ments, and the intention of the deceased ? But 
give me leave to say, as I was myself present and- 
heard you, that you obtained the greater part of 
the votes by your wit, your humour, and your de- 
licate strokes of raillery. When you derided the 
mighty discovery made by Scsevola, and admired 
his penetration in finding out, that a man, before t 
he dies, must be born j when you cited many 
authorities from the decrees of the senate, fropi 
common life, and common conversation, with 
much wit, raillery, and acuteness, all tending. <v « 

/ to prove^ that if we are to foltow the letter 4 '^ yY l 
I more than the spirit of a deed, justice in no* 
Wise can be attained. The trial was conducted 
indeed with a great deal of mirth and pleasantry, 
but I could not understand that the knowledge 
of the civil law was of any service to you ; but 

I £ your 
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your extraordinary powers of eloquence, joined 
with consummate elegance, was of the greatest 
avail. Mucius, himself the defender, and, as it 
were, the champion of paternal inheritance, when 
he pleaded against you in that cause, what did he 
display that seemed taken from the study of the 
civil law r What statute, did Me quote ? What 
obscurity did he clear up to the unlearned .in any 
>art of his speech ? His whole object was to 
►rove, that the letter of a deed ought to have the 
;reatest weight. But what is this more than 
every school-boy practises under his master? as, in 
causes of this kind, scholars are taught sometimes 
to defend the letter, and at others the equity of a 
deed. And is it likely that, in the • cause of 
the soldier, had you appeared in behalf of the 
soldier's claim, that you would have placed the 
stress of your pleading upon the precedent of 
Hostilius, atid hot in those eloquent powers of 
address which are so peculiar to ydurself ? Had 
you defended the testament, you would have 
shewn that the right of wills was fundamentally 
called in question in this trial ; or had you de- 
fended the cause of the soldier, you would in your 
own way have raised his father from the grave ; 
you would have placed him before our eyes ; he 
would have embraced his son, and with tears in 
his eyes would have recommended him to the 

* protection 

Cause of the soldier, &c.J Pontius, who had sent his son to 
the war against the Cimbri, persuaded by a false information 
that he was there slain, appointed by his will Torquatus for 
his heir, and died : but his son, his lawful heir, on his return 
from the army, got the will to be set aside by a decree of tha 
64Bate. 
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protection of the Centumviri. By heavens ! 
he would h?,ve forced the marble walls to weep 
aloud, so that the maxim to decide agreeably to 
the intention of the testator, written in the twelve 
tables, which you prefer tp all the libraries in the 
world, would have had no more weight, than if 
it had been recorded in an old balloxl. 



CHAP. LVIII. 

As^joLJhe, charge of aadoleajEe..y.Qu^J)iQught 

against the young men who neglect to study 
this very easy art ; — that it is easy of attainment 
will not be allowed by those who pride them- 
selves upon the acquisition of it, as though they 
had compassed the most difficult task in the 
world. In the next place, consider, I beseech 
iyou, whatyott have said, namely, that it is a very 
['easy art ; at the same time you owned that it 
{was not absolutely an art, but that some time or 
/other, if somebody should learn another art for 

/ reducing this into an art, then it would be an art. 

^Moreover, with regard to its being delightful, 
these gentlemen will freely make over to you all 
their shareof the pleasure, and are contented to be 
without it ; nor is there one amongst them, who 
having any thing to study, would not chuse rather 
to commit to memory the * Teucer of Pacuvius, 

than 

* Easy art"] I ha?e purposely preserred the repetition of 
tbe word art, because Antony seems to intend that it shou!4 
throw the reasoning of Crassus into a ridiculous light. 

* Teucer of Pacuvius.'] This Pacuvius, the son of the fa- 

I 3 moui 
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than the statutes of Manilius, respecting bargains 
and sales. As to youi^op inion, that the love of 
our country ought- 4»~ati«tttftte trs to study the 
institutions of our ancestors, do not you see that 
the old statutes either are become obsolete, or 
[repealed by new law* ? But you think that the 
:ivil law renders men good, because it enacts re* 
ards for virtue, and punishment for vice. Ijal- 
ways was of opinion that if r virtue can be com- 
municated by reason^, jt is „tp be communicated 

by precept and pereuasiqn^^and^otj2XJT 1 ? naceft 
and~cbiripuTsioh. For even without the know- 
ledge of any positive law, we may be sensible of 
the beauty of this maxim, to guard against evil 
But with regard to myself, to whom you concede 
as a privilege peculiar to myself, that I am able to 
act iu causes without the least knowledge of the 

law, 

mous poet Ennius, being himself an excellent tragedian, was 
bora at Brundisium, and died in extreme old age'; for Quintl- 
lian says, he lived about ninety years. We have his epitaph in 
A. Gellius, b. 1. ch. 24. thus wrote by himself which may 
serre to shew his great modesty. 

jidolcscens, tamtn etei properat 9 hoc te saxum rogat 9 

Uii ad se a&picia*: dtinde quod scriptusi leges. 

Hie sunt poetat Marcei Pacuxiei sita 

Ossa. Hoc xoUbam nescius tie esses. Vale. 

r Virtue can be communicated.'] The pagan philosophers, as 
well as the Christian divines, had their disputes upon the subject 
of virtue ; namely, if one cou d bo virtuous by tbte assistance of 
nature, alone, without the assistance of reason, or if they both 
contributed. Socrates was pf the last opinion, but others de- 
clared for the first, saying, that virtue depended upon the con* 
stitution of our temper. The Peripatetics followed the mean 
between both extremes, for' they taught that there is a seed of 
virtue implanted in our souls that flourishes by supernatural 
aid. 





law, lrfy tuts Wer, Crassus, is, that I never 'either 
studied the civil four, nor was I ever sensible of any 
loss for not "knowing tt, in those causes which I 
was capable of managing m our courts. For Jt , 
is one thingLta_.be a complete paster of any par- 
ticular prqfessjpn, jand another to be not unac- 
q uainted w ith j:omntonlife._3ud the general prac- 
tice of thfl worjd. Which of us would not go 
round his estates, Or decline looking into his 
affairs in the country, either for profit or delight ? 

(Yet there is no man so devoid of sight and sense, 
as to be absolutely ignorant of all that relates to 
seed-time and harvest, to the pruning of trees 
and vines, at what time of the year, and after what 
manner they are done. If therefore any gentleman 
was to survey his estate, or to give any orders to 
his steward or his manager in the country respect- 
m S agriculture, must he make himself master of 
the works of • Mago the Carthaginian ? Or 
ought we to be contented with the common 
knowledge we have acquired on this subject ? 
/Why therefore, in like manner, may we not be 
(sufficiently skilled in the civil law, especially as 
J we are worn out by the business and practice of 
I the forum, so* far, at least, as not to appear entire 
strangers in our own country ? But if some cause 
{ more intricate than usual were laid before us, do 
you imagine it would be very difficult for us to 

consult 

• Mago tkc Carthaginian)*] The author of eight and twenty 
books upon country affairs f which were judged to be of 00 
great use, that Dionysius of Utica, by order of the senate, 
translated them into Latin. There remains to this day some 
fragment of the said work in the Vatican library at Rome. 

I 4 
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consult our friend Sc&vola, though the very 
people who laid their causes before us bring every 
thing to us ready consulted and prepared ? But 
if the dispute should turn upon a matter of fact, 
upon marches which lie at a distance, upon deeds 
and prescriptions, we must then make ourselves 
masters of more knotty and more intricate points. 
If we are to explore the laws or the opinions of 
eminent professional men, have we reason to fear, 
though we have not studied the civil law from 
our youth, that we shall not be able to master 
these ? 

CHAP. LIX. 

But you will ask, is the knowledge of the civil 
law then of no benefit to an orator ? I cannot 
affirm this of any study, especially with regard to 
the person whose eloquence ought to adorn the 
different subjects he treats of; but those qualities 
that are indispensable to an orator are so many, 
so great, so difficult, that I am unwilling his at- 
tention should be occupied in too many pursuits. 
How can any one deny that an orator's manner 
of speaking may not be improved by the grace- 
ful action of Roscius, yet it never came into any 
man's head to persuade those young gentlemen 
who study rhetoric to practise the airs of a player, 
while they are studying action. To an orator 
what is so necessary as a good voice ? Yet no one, 
who wishes to speak well, will ever with my con- 
currence make the management of his voice the 
principal object of his attention, as is the case 

with 
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with the Greeks and the tragic actors, who for 
many years together declaim in their seats, and 
every day, before they pronounce a word, in their 
beds gradually raise their voice, and when they have 
done pleading sit down, and, as it were, measure 
it by a scale, from the sharpest to the fullest tones. 
Were we to follow such a practice, our clients 
would lose their causes as often as we attempted 
it, ' before we could get half through the scale. 
But if it be improper for us to be at much pains 
about our gesture, which is of great service to an 
orator, and our voice, which of itself is a powerful 
auxiliary of eloquence ; and if, in improving botli, 
we are to regard the conveniency and the leisure 
which we have from our daily practice ; how 
much less important is it to descend to the study 
of the c ivil law ? which, in general, can j&jujder- 
8too4j£Uhattl,a professional knowledge of it, and 
is so far different from the voice apd action, that 
these, upon any emergency, cannot be derived from 
another quarter ; whereas all the utility of the 
I civil law in any cause, may, on the shortest notice, 
\be known either from books or its professors. For 
this reason, those very eloquent men have their 
assistants, who. are skilled in law affairs, though 
they themselves know nothipg of the matter, and 
those assistants, as you observed a little while ago, 
are called solicitors. In this respect, our country- 
men take a much better method in guarding the 

laws 

1 Before sy could get half through the scale.] All this pas- 
sage for two or three lines before can scarcely be translated ; 
the original bpcancm out muniontm y which probably answers to 
%VLt iolfaku 
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IfWs and the right* of their ,oaut>tiy by tfhe*u-. 
ttjQPty of the ruoe^t emin/entmen. Bui the Greeks, 
if they thought k necessary that an orator should 
hiqwelf ;be skilled in the civil law, and not leave 
eyepy thing Ao a sotHpitox, would never have neg- 
lected tbi* precaution. 
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CHAP. LX. 

} As to what you say about o ld age being secured 
| against solitude, by the knowledge of the civil 
' law, that may be admitted, for they commonly 
in?ke a great deal of money by it ; but the sub* 
jget of our enquiry respects not what is useful to 
> us, but what is necessary to an orator. And, be- 
cause we derive from one artist in his way a great 
m^ny properties resembling those of an orator; 
"the same llascius used to observe, that the older 
he grew he would render the musical notes, and 
the recitative, more slow and remiss; but if ha 
who was bound down to certain numbers and di- 
mensions, studied how to indulge his old age, 
\vith, how much greater ease may we not only re- 
lax, bu,t eveifc alter the whole strain ? For you, 
Cr^ssus, must be sensible how manifold and va- 
rious are the modes of eloquence, and I know 
not but you yourself prove this, since you have 

long 

The same Roscius.'] It would appear from this, and many 
other passages of antiquity, that the Roman players, while 
they were acting, spoke to certain airs of music which accom- 
panied their Toice. g 
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long spqken muqh more deliberately, f anfl jrith 
less vehemence, $han you used, anjl yet the 
smoothness of this grave manner is as much ap- 
proved o£as all the commanding power of energy 
you formerly exerted ; and there have been many 
speakers, who, in the manner said to be used by 
Scipio and Laelius, always delivered themselves 
in a smooth manner, and never, like Servius Gal- 
ba, exerted, themselves with loudness and vio~ 
lence. But, supposing you are neither willing nor 
able to practise this at such a period of life, 
would you be afraid that your house, Uie housf 
of such a man, such a citizen, if unfrequented by 
legal disputants, would be deserted by others ? 
)ndeed so far am I from that opinion, that I not 
only think that the comfort of old age does not 
consist in the multitude of those who come to 
consult upon law affairs, but would long for your 
/dreaded solitude, as a refuge in which I might 
Vepose ; for I look upon retirement as the most 
charming solace of old age. As to the other 
points, even though they are useful, I mean the 
knowledge of history and the municipal law, 
"the progress of antiquity, and variety of prece- 
dents, if at any time I have occasion for them, 
I would consult my friend Longinus, who is both 
a very worthy man, and extremely well versed iij 

\ such 

* Jhe progress of antiquity.') Cicero probably means by 
the expression of iter antiquitati$ 9 which is in ttpe original, the 
progress which the laws of the twel?e tables made from one 
country to another, before they were digested and became the 
laws of Rome. 
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such matters ; neither am I against the advice 
which you just now gave, that they should read, 
attend the discussioh of every subject, apply to 
every commendable study, ?uid every branch of 
polite learning. But, indeed, Crassus, if they 
should resolve to follow your dictates, I do not 
see what time they can have for accomplishing it ; 
you likewise seem to me to lay too severe £ task 
upon gentlemen of that age, though I own it al- 
most necessary to the attainment of their object. 
For unpremeditated speaking upon causes that 
are proposed, and correct, digested declamations, 
together with the use of the pen, which, as you 
have well observed, form a finished orator, are 
tasks which require effort and resolution- and 
the comparison which you mentioned one ought 
to make betwixt his own and those of others com- 
positions, together with the extemporary practice 
of praising or reprehending, of defending or re- 
futing, the writings of another author, is no 
easy matter, either for the memory or the judg- 
ment to compass. 



CHAP. LXI. 

But another observation which you made was 
truly formidable, and I fear more calculated to 
discourage than to promote the study of orato- 
ry ; for you insisted upon each of us being, as it 
were, a Rose ins in his profession ; you said that 
excellgjic^jyaisjiot „applaudedJn the- degreeTEbat 

defect 
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Ar&tf rrriteA disgust; yet- I d o n o t; think 

thsvLJayoa^tt9°3--S£§ ^aSMBBfid. «o critically 
ni ce as those of an a ctor> (In proof of this, I 
have ofteu seen an audience profoundly atten- 
tive to gentlemen of our profession, even though 
they were hoarse ; because the superior import- 
ance of the subject engages their attention ; but 
if iEsopus has but a little hoarseness he is hissecfc 
For when people look for nothing more than to 

►lease their ears, they are offended with every 
[circumstance that in the least takes off from 
[that pleasure. But in eloquence there exist many 

properties which are interesting enough to please 
!hem ; and if all of these are not, & is generally 
the case, of the greatest consequence, it necessa- 
rily happens that those which are so should ap- 
pear admirable. But to return to the principal 
subject; fluppnflfi nn orator be a .person, as Cras- 
sus , has descr ibed-him, who knowAJJieJBlflai pro- 
per method of persuadin g : I would have him 
confined to the usual practice of thi3 city and fo- 
rum, Quitting. all, other- st udios, -however in- 

vitin 8L? r %i J^L^^J^PuU^^I may say, night 
and daj^r^^Q.. tbU 4Pwk ; he should imitate 
Demosthenes, the Athenian, who is allowed to 
have been an excellent orator, whose application, 
it is said, was 30 indefatigable, that, by habit and 
perseverance, he surmounted the defects of na- 
ture. For having such an impediment in his 
speech, that he could not at first pronounce the 
first letter of the rhetorical art, he grew so cor- 
rect by art and practice* that he was thought to 
pronounce this letter as distinctly as any man of 

his 
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bis time. He laboured, ' moreover, under great 
difficulty of breathing, yet, by suspending his 
breath, he' attained so free an utterance, that in 
one continued period, as may be seen in his 
works, he twice raised and lowered his voice. We 
are farther told, that putting pebbles into his 
iriouth, he used in one breath to pronounce aloud 
a number of verses, and that too not standing, 
but ' walking; arid mounting a steep ascent. I 
afri, Crassiis* entirely of the same opinion with 
you f that young gentlemen ought to be quick- 
ened to study and application by such motives as 
these. As to the other accomplishments, which 
you have collected from the provinces of other 

I professors, though a master of them all yourself, 
yet they are, I think, quite distinct from what^ 
constitutes the proper business and office of an 
I orator. 

9 

CHAP. Lxn. 

When' Antony had concluded, Cotta and Sul* 
picius really seemed at a loss toknow on whose 
sicle the truth lay* On this (Crassus jpbservecli 
you 'my friend have given us a speaker who is not 
ipiuch better than a mechanic : and I suspect that 
you have not expressed your own sentiments, 
but had recourse to that wonderful talent for re- 
futing, which is so* peculiar to yourself, and which 
indeed forms one branch of an orator's profes* 
sidn, but has," for some time, been appropriated 
by philosophers, especially those who used to speak 
on both sides of any question proposed to them, 

with 
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with the greatest readiness. But it never entered 
into my mind; that what I had to do, especially 
in this company, was to delineate the qualifica- 
tions of a man, who dwells in the lower forms 
of a court, and never rises above what the imme- 
diate ' natcrre ' of ♦ hiar cause^ requires. No; I_ fixed 
my fm^ntjon^jipftn a higher rharantfr, when 
I gave it as my opinio^ thert^iB orator, especially 
a Roman orator, ought to be destitute of no 
accomplishment. But a*' you have confined 
the profession of an orator within certain nar- 
row bounds, it will be the more easy for you .to 
explain to us what you require, as to his duties 
and learning. , But I think we may refer that to 
another day.; for at present we have said enough. 
Scsevola, as he proposed to go to Tusculamim,' 
should rest a little till the heat is abated/ 
while we should, since the time of the day re- 
quires it, take the exercise necessary to bur own" 
health. When the compatiy agreed to this, 
Scsevola said, I wish indeed that I had not ap- 
pointed this day to see Laelius at Tusfculaniim ; I 
should then have heard Antony with great 
pleasure; and rising up, he added, with a smile/ 
really it did not give near so much pain, that An- 
tony pulled the civil law in pieces, as it gave me 
pleasure that he confessed he knew nothing of it. 
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M 



Y dear brother, if you remember, when we 
were boys, we were firmly persuaded that Lucius 
Crassus knew but the rudiments of knowledge, 
and that Antony was entirely unacquainted with 
learning ; there were many others of this opinion, 
who, to divert with greater ease our eagerness id 
the pursuit of eloquence, industriously circulated 
what I have just now advanced ; and inferred, if^ 
men while yet unlearned possessed the sound- 
est sense, and a wonderful eloquence, that all 
our labour must be in vain, and that the care 
which our excellent and wise father took of our 
education, proved no real benefit We used, 
while yet boys, to confute these positions, by 
instances within our own family, our father, and 
our friend Caius Aculeo, and our uncle Lucius 
Cicero ; because our father, and Aculeo, who 
had married our aunt, and was a great favourite 
with Crassus, and our uncle, who accompanied 
Antony in his journey to Cilicia, told us a great 

deal 
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deal, with regard to his early attainments. And 
as wc were pursuing; together with our cousins, 
the sons of Aculeo, those studies which Crass us 
approved, and received instruction from those 
teachers whom he employed, we understood (for 
though we were boys we had sense enough to 
see this), that he spoke the Greek language so 
well, that one would have though he was master 
of no other tongue, and that he proposed such 
questions to our teachers, which he himself dis- 
cussed in such variety of style, that nothing 
seemed new, or foreign, to his knowledge. As to 
Antony, though I had very often heard from my 
uncle, a person* eminently informed, with what as* 
siduity he attended the discourses of the learned, 
both ait Athens and , Rhodes, yet, when I was 
but a very young, man, I often put a great many 
questions to him, so far as it was consistent with 
that modesty which is natural to youth. I own, 
that at present I write nothing that is new to 
you> for, even at that time, I informed you, 
that in all the various subjects 1 touched upon, I 
never found him either a novice, or uninformed in 
any point, provided it lay in those arts of which 
I could form any judgment* But these two great 
characters differed in this, Crassus affected to 
t appear not to be ignorant of, TnTFTo despise, those 
-points, and to prefer, upon every subject, the 
! good sense of his own countrymen to that of 
i the Greeks : but Antofly thought the best way 
\ to recommend his eloquence to the people, was to 
) appear as if he had never learned any thing> 
Thus, the one thought he would have greater 

K weight 
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weight by despising and the other by seaming 
to know nothing at all of the Greeks. As to the 
views which each entertained in this, they are no- 
thing to our present purpose : but there is another 
which directly coincides with my design on tiiis 
occasion ; namely, that no man ever made a figure, 
or excell ed in eloquence, unless he studied it as 
an art r and cultivated all thfihranrhrsof human 

lfflflirltdgf 

CHAP. II. 

For almost all other arts exist independently of 
one another, but that of eloquence, which U the 
art of speaking with judgment, skill, and ele- 
gance, hath no determined limits within which it 
can be confined. An orator must be eloquent 
u pon every subject th at sjdtpits nf rii«*n«™n ; if 
he cannot make it appear that he is capable of 
this, he should leave, the profession of eloquence. 
At the same time I own, that, both in this coun- 
try, and even in Greece, where this profession 
has ever been in the highest reputation, numbers, 
of the finest genius and greatest talents in speak- 
ing, have appeared, without being absolute mas- 
ters of all the sciences; but that such eloquence, 
such command of language as Crassus and Anto- 
ny possessed, can exist, without the knowledge 
of every subject that bears any affinity to so dis- 
tinguished a faculty, is what I positively deny. 
This has induced me the more freely to commit 
to writing the conversation which they once had 
together upon these subjects : both to refute an 

opinion, 
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opinion, universally prevalent, that Crassus was 
not the most learned man of his age, and that 
Antony was entirely illiterate, and also, if by 
any means it be possible, to preserve, upon re«* 
cord, what I thought a divine discourse on the 
subject of eloquence, which was delivered by the 
greatest of men, arid even to- do ail I can to 
rescue from oblivion the glory of their names, 
which is now beginning to fade from the recol- 
lection of men. For, if there were any means of 
being acquainted with their merit from their own 
writings, perhaps I should not think myself ' 
obliged to be at so much trouble ; but as the 
. one wrote very little, I mean that few things 
written by him have come to our hands, and 
what he did write was when a very young man, 
and the other left scarcely any thing behind 
him, I thought it was a duty I owed to the me- 
mory of those great men, if I could, to render it 
immortal ; especially as the remembrance of 
them both still dwells lively in my mind. This I 
attempt with the fairer prospect of success, as I 
do not write any thing concerning the eloquence 
of S k Galba or C. Carbo, where I might indulge 
in a fiction that could no longer be refuted by 
the testimony of any living. But what I pub- 
lish is well known to those who have often heard 
the very persons I mention. Thus, I shall re- 
commend two of the greatest men, to such as 
never saw either of them, by the evidence of 
those who are now alive, and upon the spot, and 
who have both s§eh and remember them; 

K 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Nor think, my excellent and affectionate bro- 
ther, that I propose to imitate you in some ora- 
torical works which you suspect to be inelegant 
and uninteresting ; for what style can be more 
polished or beautiful than yours? but, as you 
abstained from public speaking from choice, or, 
as Isocrates, the father of eloquence, writes of 
himself, from diffidence, or an ingenuous sense 
of inability, or, to use your own humorous lan- 
guage, because one talker was enough, not only 
in one family, but almost in one state ; yet I do 
not think that these writings will be ranked by 
you iu that class, which is deservedly ridiculed 
for the poverty of those authors in all the fine 
arts, who have lectured upon the subject and 
study of eloquence. For it appeared to me, that 
nothing was omitted m the conversation of Cras- 
sus and Antony, that any man of the greatest 
parts, the most vigorous application, the deepest 
learning, and the widest experience, could be 
supposed to have acquired : this you may easily 
be a judge of, as you have chosen to acquire the 
science and theory of speaking from your own 
good sense, but have left the practice to me.— 
But that I may the sooner finish the important 
point I propose to handle in these pages, without 
any farther preamble, I shall proceed to the dis- 
cussion of my subject. To begin then ; the day 
succeeding the above conversation, at eight in 
the morning, before Crassus got out of bed, while 

Sulpicius 
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Sulpicius was sitting by him, and Antony walk- 
ing with Cotta in the portico, the aged Q. Car 
tulus, with his brother, y C. Julius , unexpectedly 
came to see them. When Crass us heard this, he 
rose in some confusion, and they were all in an 
amazement, suspecting that the motives of their 
visit was something more than ordinary. After 
the usual compliments had passed, Crassus says, 
I am glad to see you, gentlemen ; any thing new ? 
Nothing at all, answered Catulus, for you know 
the games are celebrating, but I fancy you will 
think us very impertinent, or very troublesome. 
When Caesar came last night from his own coun- 
try seat, to me at Tusculanum, he told me he had 
met Scsevola in his way from you, who told him 
some things that surprised him ; namely, that 
you, whom I could never, by any means, engage 
in a dispute, discussed, at great length, with An- 
tony, the subject of eloquence, and that you 
conducted the discussion as in a school, almost 
in the manner of the Greeks. For this reason, 
my brother prevailed on me to come hither, 
though I own myself I was not very averse from 
hearing you, but was afraid lest we should in- 
trude upon you in an unseasonable hour. For he 
told me that Scsevola had said, a good part of the 
conversation was deferred to this day. If you 
think this was taking an undue liberty, you must 

impute 

* 

y C.Julius.'] The reader is not to imagine that this was 
the famous dictator, though of the same name and family ; for 
the dictator was not above, ten years of age at the time when 
this conversation is supposed to pass. 

K3 
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Impute it to Cassar, but if it be deemed a free- 
dom, not inconsistent with friendship, impute ft 
to us ; for it. certainly gives us a great deal of 
pleasure to wait upon you, if our visit be not un- 
seasonable. 

CHAP. IV. 

Indeed, replies Crassus, whatever was the mo- 
tive that brought you hither, I am exceedingly 
pleased to see, at my house, men whom I so much 
love and esteem ; yet at the same time I speak 
but the truth, when I declare that I had rather you 
came here from any other motive than that which 
brought you. I can say from my heart, that I 
never was less pleased with myself than I was 
yesterday. Yet it happened rather through good- 
nature than any other fault of mine; for while I 
was indulging the young gentlemen, I forgot that 
I was, myself, an old man doing what I had 
never done, even while I was young, that is, dis- 
puting upon points of science. But one thing 
happens luckily enough, that my part is played, 
and Antony now appears upon the stage. Then 
answers Caesar, indeed Crassus, I am so desirous 
of hearing you in a long, continued debate, that 
rather than be disappointed I should prefer listen- 
ing to you in common- conversation. I am in- 
deed willing to try whether my friend Sulpicius, 
or Cotta, have more influence with you than I, 
and to prevail with you to extend some part of 
your good nature to Catulus and myself. But if 
that is any way disagreeable to you, I will not 

press 
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press it, nor, while I dread lest you should be im- 
pertinent, will I run the risk of your thinking me 
so. Indeed, replied he, Caesar, of all the words 
in our language, the word x impertinent conveys 
the most pointed signification; for the person 
whom we call impertinent incurs that epithet from 
being destitute of propriety ; and this word is 
of great extent in our language ; for the man who 
neither knows how to suit himself to the occa- 
sion, who speaks too much, or affects to display 
his parts, or has no regard to the character or 
convenience of the company, or to any other re- 
spect, or who is either awkward or loquacious, 
that man is impertinent. This is a fault with 
which the learned Greeks so abound, that they 
have not even a term to express it ; so that if you 
should ask how the Greeks describe a man that is 
impertinent, you will find no answer to the en- 
quiry. But of all the innumerable tribes who are 
impertinent, I do not know if any are more so than 
they who, like the Greeks, without any regard 
to place or persons, dispute, with great eagerness, 
upon points that are either very abstruse or unim- 
portant. These young gentlemen yesterday en- 
gaged us, against our inclinations, in this prac- 
tice, which I now condemn. 

CHAR V. 

On this Catulus observed : Why, Crassus, even 
the Greeks, who, in their country, were eminent 

and 

z Impertinent.'] The original is ineptus ; literally unfit, in* 
appropriate. K 4 
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and great, as you are, and as all of us desire to be, 
in this, were far from being like their country- 
men, who, in these days,* stun our ears. But yet 
they did not, in the leisure of retirement, at all 
decline disquisitions of this kind : and though 
they who pay b no regard to seasons, to places, 
to the characters of men, may appear, as they 
ought, impertinent, in your eyes, yet at the same 
time doth not this place seem very inviting? 
Here we see a real portico, under which we may 
walk ; here is the palaestra ; here are numberless 
other places of recreation: all these, in some 
measure, revive in our minds the academies and 
schools of the Greeks. Or can this be thought 
an unseasonable time, when we have so much 
leisure ; a circumstance that seldom happens, 
and now occurs very opportunely ? Or can we 
deem discussions of this kind as foreign to our 
character, who think that these studies are the 

very 

• Stun our ears.'} Before the times of Laelius, philosophy 
was in no esteem at Home. When the Romans begun to study 
it, a great many Greeks came to Rome, in order to teach it ; 
but being generally empty pedants, and of no reputation in 
their own country, when they put themselves under the pa- 
tronage of the great men of Rome, they soon fell into con. 
tempt. These are the men our author speaks of here. 

b No regard to seasons.'] The reader, no doubt, by this 
time, begins to have some idea of the character of a great man 
and a fine gentleman at Rome. Cicero, we may believe, draws 
his character after life ; but more of that in the remaining part 
of these notes. It is sufficient for me to take notice with what 
propriety he has marked the character of an impertinent, and 
how useful the opinion of so great a man as Cicero, in this 
passage, may be to the conduct of a young gentleman, fuli of 
sprightly parts, at his first setting out in life. 
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very soul of life? c I put, replies Crassus, upon 
these things a quite different construction ; for, 
first, I think thfe palaestra, the seats, the portico, 
were intended by the Greeks themselves, Catulus* 
for diversion and amusement, rather than dis- 
pute; because academies were instituted many 
years before philosophers began to prate in them ; 
and even at this time, when the academies are all 
occupied by philosophers, yet their scholars like 
much better to attend d the quoit, than their 
teachers ; for, at the sound of the quoit, they 
leave the lecturer, to go to anoint themselves for 
the exercise, in the middle of a subject, however 
important and weighty ; thus, by their own con- 
fession, they preferred the slightest pleasure to the 
highest utility. As to leisure, I agree with you, 

but 

« TkemndofUfe.'] In the Latin it is nuilam vjiam esse due*. 
nut ; that u to say, as we suppose that we cannot live com- 
fortably and pleasantly without the knowledge of eloquence ; 
for so Crassus, in tip remaining part of the chapter, un- 
derstands the words nulla vos esse eos, qua vitam insuavan sine 
his studiis putarctis* After the same manner, Plato* in his de 
Repub. Ub 9 1. where he relates the complaints of the old men, 
who had lost all the pleasures of youth ; then indeed, said 
they, toe lived happily y hut now we do not so much as live. 
which place of Plato, Cicero has thus imitated in senectute 
quod voluptatibus carerent, sine quibus nuUam vitam putabnnt* 
Ptearce. 

4 The quoit.'] Lai. dmcu$ 9 it was probably a large weight, 
with a handle made of thong, and the young men tried who 
could throw it farthest. We may observe here, that the aca- 
demies of the ancients have been all upon one plan, divided in- 
to different apartments, for the several exercises : they used to 
anoint themselves with oil, before they went to any bodily 
exercise. 
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but the employment of a leisure hour ought nol 
to puzzle, but to unbend the mind. 



CHAP. VI. 

I have often heard my father-in-law say, that 
his father-in-law Laelius generally Vent into the 
country with Scipio, where they recovered, in a 
surprising degree, their youthful vigour, when 
they had escaped from town, as from a cage, and 
flown into the country. I would be very cautious 
of what I say concerning such great men, but 
Scaevola used to tell me, that they frequently 
gathered shells and peirewinkles at Gaeta and 
Laurentium, and stooped to every mode of relax- 
ation, in order to unbend their minds. The case is 
much the same with birds, which, to provide for 
their wants, or to propagate their species, build 
their nests, and after they had in part accomplish- 
ed their labour, in order to alleviate the toil, flut- 
ter about with freedom and gaiety. In the.sara* 
manner "our spirits, tired with the business of the 
forum and the city, when freed from anxiety and 
toil, exult and want to be at large. What I 
urged therefore in the cause of Curius, against 
Scaevola, quite accorded with my present sen- 
timents. Why, says I, Scaevola, if no will is va- 
lid but what you draw up, we must all come to 
you with our parchments, and you must be the 
sole scribe : if so, continued I, when will you do 
the public business ? When the concerns of your 
friends ? When your own ? In short, wheu will " 

you 
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• 

you give over doing any business ? I proceeded 
a little farther. The man who is not sometimes 
free from business, seems tome not to enjoy free- 
dom. I am still, Catulus, of this opinion, and as 
I am come hither I please myself with the 
thoughts of enjoying the same freedom from la- 
bour. As to your third position, that you 
thought there can be nothing delightful in life 
without those studies, this, so far from encourag- 
ing, deters me from engaging in them. For as 
C. Lucilius, a man of learning and refinement, 
used to say, that he did not wish his writings to 
be read either by the most learned or the most 
illiterate part of mankind, because the one under- 
stood nothing, the other perhaps too much. For 
this reason, he said, I wish not Persius, but L<$- 
lius Vecimvs for my reader, because we know 
that the first was} a man of the greatest learning 
in his age and country, and the other a worthy 
man, and by no means illiterate, but nothing com- 
pared to Persius. Thus, if I am to dispute upon 
our profession, I should not chuse to have clowns, 
but far less to have you for my hearers. For I 
should chuse to have my discourse not under- 
stood, rather thah censured. 



CHAP. VII. 

CjBSAft answers: For my part, Catulus, I 
think I have already succeeded in the object of 
our coming hither, for this very refusal to enter 
upon any argument has, to my wish, formed of it- 
self 
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self a very pleasant sort of argument. But why- 
should we hinder Antony, whose turn we hear is 
to lecture upon eloquence in general, and Cotta, 
with Sulpicius, have been long wishing him to 
begin. But, answered Crass us, I will neither suf- 
fer Antony to open his mouth, nor will I utter a 
syllable, till you hare first promised— What, re- 
plies Catulus ? That you will pass the day bene, 
answers the other. This caused Catulus, who had 
promised, otherwise to his brother, to hesitate. I 
will answer for us both, said Julius, and upon 
these terms too, that though you do not open 
your mouth, you shall, I assure you, detain me. 
My hesitation, interrupts Catulus with a smile, 
is removed ; because I have ordered nothing at 
home, and the very person at whose house I was 
to have been, has, without consulting me, very 
readily promised. Upon this they all turned their 
•yes towards Antony : * Attend, attend, said he, 
to one who occupies the professor's chair, and 
who is deeply read in Greek learning. And I 
speak with the more assurance, because Catulus is 
My hearer ; to whom not only we, who speak in 
Latin, but those who use the G reek tongue, yield, 
in purity and elegance of diction. Unless how- 
ever you bring to this profession, whether it be 
called by the name of art, or study, confidence 
in yourselves,' it will prove unavailing. I will teach 
you, my good scholars, what I myself never learn- 
ed ; I mean, I will give my sentiments upon all 

kinds 

e Attend, atttndj said htJ] With what prodigiotis humour 
and vivacity docs Antony here rally the formality of the Greek 

professors. 



fonds of eloquence. When they had done laugh- 
ing' at this preamble, Eloqu ence, continued he; 
to me app ears, though a noble attainment, Jjttte 
to deserve theappellation of an art. For nothing 

c omes with in fha* rlpnnmfflfttioTij .hashing? that 

an T RpgWfli Bi ) t t h e ' whole business of an orator 
consists not in knowledge, but opinion?) For 
when- we are in a court we speak to those who are 
destitute of clear knowledge, and we speak of 
things respecting which* we ourselves are equally 
uncertain. They therefore have different senti- 
ments, and form different judgments, upon* the 
same things ; and we often f speak upon oppo- 
Sitejides ; not only as when I sometimes speak 

against 

f Speak upon opposite sides,'] I am pleased with haying an 
opportunity here of quoting one of the finest and honestest 
sentiments of antiquity ; I mean the glorious testimony that 
Qnintilian hath left behind him against this practice too often 
recommended' by our author. 

" I will soppose, says he, what is repugnant to nature, that 
" a man with the worst heart may have the finest tongue, yet 
" will I deny that such a man is an oralor ; for every fellow 
c( who has a strong arm cannot be called a man of courage, 
•* because courage cannot exist without virtue. And has 
" not.the man who pleads for the interest of another occasion 
" for at* honesty that no passion can oorrupt, no interest can 
" bias, and no fear impair ; but shall we bestow the sacred 
*' name of an orator upon a traitor, a runagate, and shuffler ?" 

Concedamus sank (quod minime natura patiaturj repurtum 
esse atrquem malum virum summe disertum: nihilo tamen minm 
*rutorem cum negaba. Nam nee omnibus qui.fucrint mm* 
promptly virifortis nomenjconcesserim^ qwbsine vivtuU intelligp 
nan potest fortitude*. An ex qui ad defendendas eausas advocator, 
non est opusjidiy quam nee cupiditas corrumpat, nee gratia aver- 
tat, nee melusfrangat ; sed proditarem, tramfugam, pruvariter- 
Urem donabimu* yratoris illo sacro nomine ? 
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against Crassus, or Cr&ssus against me, when onef 
of us must be in the wrong ; but upon a different 
r occasion we shall express ourselves diametrically 
{contrary to what we said before upon the same 
/subject, whereas truth is uniform and unchange- 
able. I, therefore, proceed to treat of a thing 
that is supported by falsehood, and which very 
seldom can be reduced to a demonstration ; which 
always courts the opinions, sometimes the 
prejudices of makind : if, after such a declaration, 
you think you do not pay too dear for your at- 
tention, I proceed. 

« 

CHAP. VIII. 

For my part, adds Catulus, I am very desirous 
to hear you, and the more so because you seem to 
set out without any ostentation ; for you have 
commenced with a proposition not more true than 
Hignified. Then, proceeds Antony, while I de-» 
jclare, with respect to the nature of oratory, that 
fit is not in strict propriety to be denominated an 
/art, I^maintaiftj at thraamfi timp,-that. artificial 
pr ecepts may b e laid d own for moving the pas- 
sions and win ning the._affectU)JQS_of mankind./ If 
any body pleases to call this knowledge an art, 
I have no objection]; for as many plead causes 
in the forum without a regular plan, and some 
with greater address from practice and expe- 
rience, there is no doubt, that if a man shall ob- 
serve the reason why some succeed better than 
others in speaking, he may find this out. Who- 
ever therefQre^ purs.ues.thc same juethod in xvery 

species 
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species of elgqu?p£ev yptt find \t t if ppt jp "ftf'*y 
a n, art, yet \q h? gftfnp«w. f k«i» v>Qa tW— am- 
bi ance of 'it And I wish that it were in my 
power to delineate in what tnanner these duty 
be distinguished as vividly, as my faney now per- 
ceives them, . in the forum, and in pleadings. But 
I will do my best : What I api now to advance 
I am fully convinced of, thatfijo character is more 
eminent than a complete orator, though eloquence 
of itself.be not an ajjj For not to mention that the 
exercise ofit obtains in every' well-regulated state 
the highest influence, so great; pf itself is th^Iea- ' 
sur^ derived from the practice of this profession, 
that nothing can be conceived more agreeable to 
the ears and understandings of mankind. What 
music is more charming than the delivery of a re- 
gular discourse ? What numbers more harmoni- 
ous thau the cadence of a well-turned period ? What 
actor can, by imitating nature, give greater plea- 
sure than an orator does by defending truth ? 
What 6hews more acutfeness than pointed and 
well-stored sentiments ? What is more admirable 
than a subject illumined by splendour of lan- 
guage ? What more gratifying than a speech 
crowded with materials of every kind? For 
there is no subject but comes under the province 
of an orator, t mean those upon which he ought 
to speak with ejeganse and .propriety. 

CHAP. IX. 

As to his province, he is in the highest .^flairs t«i 
give his opinion with dignity ; and likewise to 

him 
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bim belongs the duty of rousing a desponding, or 
checking an outrageous > j>eopl^ JBy^thfi same 
profession, the frauds of mankind are detected 
and punished, and their innocence defended-. Who 
e xhorts to j^irtgfi, yjth gre a>pr prf^"* p Who is 
more vehement in reclaiming from vice ? Who 
more severe in lashing the profligate ? Who more 
elegant m recommending the meritorious ? Who 
is more capable of checking the passionate ? 
Who more successful in soothing the sorrowful ? 
But as to histor y, the recorder of past ages, the 
evidence of truth, the soul of memory, the direct- 
tress of life, the herald of antiquity, _hy_.what 
means can it live to immortality, but. by the voice 
of qn i. orator ? For i f there be any othe r method 
which teaches ^ ^arrangement of worjfc ; if any 
one, except an orator, can form a discourse and 
embellish it with all the varieties of language and 
sentiments, or if there exist any other means of 

arguing of expressing desprihjng, nr arranging 

not communicated by this profession, I confess 
that the oratorical art professes an object which 
is foreign to itself, or which equally belongs to 
some other province. But if in reality all this be 
the peculiar office of eloquence, it is not the less 
so, because the professors of other arts have been 
eloquent. Because, as Crassus observed yester- 
jday, an orator can speak extremely well upon 
I other arts, provided he is acquainted with them ; 
in the same manner, as persons of other profes- 
sions can converse more elegantly upon their own, 
if they have studied eloquence; for if a farmer 
should express himself well upon country affairs ; 

3 if 
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if a physician, as many have done, should tfrittf 
Well respecting diseases ; if a painter should write 
or speak with correctness with regard to painting, 
we are not to conclude from this that eloquence 

i belongs to any of these arts : but such is the 
force of human genius, that a great maby in all 
professions, and in all arts, are, without the aid of 

^learning, more or less eloquent. And though you 
may judge of the nature of every art from that 
which it professes to teach, y** tinting (^n J^ 
m nre ?£ttgj r_ tb a n ihatilieefterefofr of the several 

cannot even_ claim the name without it. Thus* 
i f others are el o quent thej^receive SiQme assistance 
from an art which is foreign to their-own, but 
fcever can lie wljo.i&^iiot-a^Hntc^'wrtH^hesepeettKaf 
powers^ .Jborrgsr. .eloquence- frem-any- other pro- 
fession. 



CHAP. lL 

On this Catulus observes, I ought hot, Antony; 
to interrupt your flowing discourse; yet excuse 
me if I cannot help exclaiming like the man in 
the Trinummus of Plautus, so happily do you 
seem to express the powers of an orator, so la- 
vishly do you praise him. Nothing more becomes 
an eloquent man than to praise eloquence, since, in 
recommending it, he illustrates the very subject 
he recommends. But go on, for I agree that 
to speak elegantly is wholly your province ; and if 
toy man speaks welt in another art ; he but borrows 

L from 
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from this : it is not his own, it is not his property/ 
Then, says Crassus, a single night has polished you. 
into a man ; for, as Caecilius says, yesterday, in de- 
scribing the character of an orator, you described 
only a journey-man, a porter, or a clown, equally 
; devoid of refinement and learning. Indeed, re- 
plies A ntony , yesterday I took in my head, that 
if I could but confute you, I might be able to en- 
tice yoor scholars from you ; but now that Ca- 
: tulus and Caesar are present, I do not thipk that 
i my business is so much to contend with you> as 
/to speak my own sentiments upon this subject* 
"As the person, therefore, whom we speak of is to 
be placed in the forum, and under the eye of his 
fellow citizens, we are now to enquire what busi- 
ness we are to allot to him, and what are the du- 
ties we require him to fulfil. For . Crassus yester- 
day, before you, Catulus, and Caesar came, briefly 
laid down the same positions, ifl regard to the 
heads into which a subject should be divided, as 
the Greeks generally do ; but indeed he expressed 
not his own sentiments, but their doc trines ; that 
\ there are two questions in which eloquence is 
; concerned, the one indefinite, the other deter- 
I mined. He seemed to me to d efine the indefi- 
nite flfl ly[Q^_nnj^^nprn1^nPst;inn ; such' as, 

wh ether Is eloquence desira ble ? Are honours to 
be sought after '? But t he determined qu estion 
is where the subject, respects particular persons ; 
alleged facts, such as are examined in the forum, 
in the causes and dissentions of private citizens. 
To me, those appear to consist either in pleading 
at the bar, or debating in an assembly. For as to 

the 
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the third species, which was mentioned by Craa- 
sus, and which, as I have heard, 13 added by Aris- 
totle, who threw the greatest light upoq this sub* 
ject, ^though useful, yet it is hardly necessary. ) 
What ! interrupts Crassus, do you mean j>gBfi*_ 
gyric ? For I think that this is the third specie* 
which ha6 been added* 



. \ 



CHAP. XL 

» 

You are in the right, said Antony, and I am sen* 
sible it is a species that gave great pleasure both 
tome and every body present, when you dffilairpH 
i n prais e of h your mother Popilia, who, I think, 
was the first lady that received this honour in 
our state ; but all that we deliver are not capable 
1 of being reduced to the rules of art ; for you can 
embellish panegyric by the very principles from 
which all the rules of eloquence are borrowed ; nor 

can 

g Though useful/} The Latin has it, eiiam si opus sit. 
Cicero in other passages takes opus esse in this sense. Vid. 
Ep. ad Fam. 1. 1. £p. I. Legem curia/am consult Orus essk 
neeesse nun esse ; and Ep. ad Att. L» 4. Ep. 6. Si loquor dp 
republica quod oportety insanus ; si quod opus est , serous exi&ti* 
mor. 

h Your mother Popilia."] If Popilia was the first of the 
Roman ladies who was publicly praised, Plutarch, in the life of 
Camillas, was mistaken, who is said, long before Popilia, to 
hare made a funeral oration in praise of the Roman matrons, 
because they had brought their ornaments to perform a tow to 
Apollo ; unless perhaps for so long a time none were cele- 
brated after that decree of the senate ; which is believed by 
none. Rhodiginns is of the same opinion with Plutarch. 

L 2 
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can you ever be at a loss for those maxims, 
which, though nobody teaches them, every body 
knows ; I mean the qualities in qjoian d£§ei;ying 
o f prai se. They are comprehended in those prin- 
ciples which Crassus premised in that oration 
which, when he was censor, he pronounced against 
his colleague ; that he could patiently endure to 
Che excelled in those circumstances which are the 
\ gift °f fortune ; but in those attainments that 
-depend upon a man himself he could not endure 
a superior. The o rator the n who dec laims in 
praise of another is to enumerate all jJiexixcum- 
stence^ that^are the gift of fortune ; such as 
birth, money, relations, friends, interest, health, 
beauty, strength, wit, and other properties, which 
are either personal or accidental. If the person 
commended possessed such endowmeats as 
these, you are to shew that he made the right use 
of jhyem f i£4iedid not, that he bore the want 
x like a man of wisclflfli ; if he lost them, that he 
lost them without the loss of self-possession. 
You arejiext to specify allthe vv.i.SQ, the generous, 
the brave, the just, the greats the., pious actions 
which Jie ever did, together with every instance 
*' in which he displayed a grateful or obliging tem- 

per. Any man who wants to praise another will 
easily perceive these, and such like circumstances. 
He who has occasion to censure, will notice the 
qualities that are opposite to these. Why, there- 
fore, said Catulus, should you hesitate to admit 
this third species, because it is founded in the na- 
i\ *r * j tnrq fif things ? If it be more plain, sure it ought 
,>,+* ^' h * , not, for that reason, to be excluded* Because, re- 
< * s * plies 
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Iplies the other, I am unwilling that every trifling 
matter which falls to the province of an orator to 
discuss, should be circumscribed by specific and 
'peculiar rules. For we must sometimes state 
matters of praise or blame in evidence, and that 
too with the greatest precision ; as I was obliged 
to do against ! Sex t us Titius, a seditious, turbu- 
lent citizen. In giving this evidence k I laid open 
the whole conduct of my consulate, by which, 
for the interests of my country, I opposed him 
when he was tribune of the people ; and I exposed 
all that I thought he did to the prejudice of the 
state ; long was I detained, much did I hear, 
much did I answer. Are _you. then of opinion, 
when ypu are laying down rules of eloquence^ 
that such preqepts should be prescribed a* relate 
.to the manner of giving evidence ? ^No sure* 
says Catulus, that can never be necessary. 

CHAP. XII. 

But if, as it often happens, the instructions of 
men in high authority are to be explained in the 

senate, 

1 Sextus Titius, a seditious, turbulent citizen.] It is an unhap- 
py circumstance for .the memory of men, when they happen 
in their life time to be disagreeable to men of great parts, who 
are the only historians to record their actions. In such a case 
wo cannot expect that they will be transmitted to posterity in 
those lights that are most favourable to their characters ; this 
Sextus Titius was a tery great friend to the Agrarian law, and 
iised sometimes to be impertinent to the senate on that nead. 

k I laid open the whole conduct of my consulate.'] Tins is a 
kind of apology for Cicero's own conduct, who never fails to 
bring into his pratious the mention of his own political cha- 
racter. L 3 
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senate, either from a general, or to a general, or 
to a prince, or to a people from the senate, be- 
cause we must use a more correct style in speak- 
ing on occasions of this kind, is it for this reason 
to be regarded as a species of pleading, or to be 
Airnished with peculiar precepts ? No, by no 
means, replies Catulus ; for a good speaker can 
ti^yer -be^at^a joss in circumstances, like these, 
though his talents may have been employed in 
Causes of a different nature. At the same time, 
the subjects that req uire, el oquent- d > bcu&sipn, I 
mean those things which I allotted to the pro- 
vince of an orator, whtn a little before I was 
praising eloquence, are neither classed under a 
distinct division, nor have they any system of pre* 
cepts pfndiflr.to- t hem s elv es ; yet they are to be 
discussed with all the eloquence which their re- 
spective merits require ; such as reprimanding, 
advising, comforting ; in which nothing occurs 
that does not demand the highest powers of 
oratory ; b ut the method of suc ceeding here is 
not . to b e acquired by artificial precepts. I am, 
says Catulus, directly of your opinion. Then 
give me leave t to ask you, says Antony, what 
kind of style, and what talents are required in a 
historian ? To write, replies Catulus, in the man- 
ner of the Greeks, would require the highest ; 
but to write as a Roman, there is no need to be 
eloquent ; all that is required is not to relate 
falsehood. Softly, says Antony, not so bad as 
that neither; the Greeks themselves at first 
wrote in the same manner with our Cato, Pictor, 
and Fiso. For history then was nothing but an 

annual 
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annual register of important events, exhibited to 
the public. The high priest wrote down all the 
transactions of each year, from the foundation of 
the Roman state to the time of the high priest 
Publius Mucius ; this he fairly engrossed, and 
set up the record at his own house, that the 
people might consult it for their information ; 
and these at the time were called the great an- 
n&te* Many imitated this mode of writing, who, 
without any embellishments, left behind them 
the naked recital of times, of men, places and 
actions. Thus our Cato, and Pictor, and Piso, 
were just such writers as Pherecydes, Hellanicus, 
Acusilas, with numerous others amongst the 
Greeks, who were unacquainted with the arts of 
embellishment, which but lately have been adopt- 
ed in this country, and who, provided what they 
wrote was intelligible, thought brevity the prin- 
cipal ornament of historical compositions. Anti- 
pater, a man of the first rank, and a friend of 
Crass us, rose to somewhat higher excellence, and 
gave a move majestic expression to history ; other 
writers were not embellishers, but relaters of 
facts. 

CHAP. XIII. 

What you say, answered Catulus, is true ; 
yet Antipater himself did not adorn his history 
in distinct and variegated colours ; nor did he re- 
commend what he wrote by a happy disposition 
of periods, nor a smooth, equable style. But as 
he was neither learned, nor had any great turn for 

L 4 , oratory 
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/oratory, he gave it all the finish in his power ; yet 
still, as you say, he was superior to those who 
went before him. It is no wonder, replies An* t 
tony, if history makes no figure in our language ; / 
for none of our countrymen studies eloquence; 
with any other view than to shine at the bar;; 
but the most eloquent among the Greeks, who 
v retired from public pleadings, amongst their 
~ ^ other renowned studies, applied themselves prinr 
\ \ * cipally to the writing of history. For though we 
do not find that ' lifiiodg^ 8 * the, first elegant 
writer of history, was ever conversant in plead- 
ings ; yet so great is his eloquence, that, so far 
as I am a judge of Greek compositions, he gives 
jne great pleasure. After him, in my opinion, 
Thucydides is preferable to them all in eloquence 
of style; who so abounds with important facts, 
that he has almost as many fine sentiments as 
happy turns of language ; at the same time there 
jjs such propriety, such conciseness in his style^ 
that yoij are at a loss to say, whether the facts 
$re embellished by his diction, or his diction by 
his sentiments. Yet we do not find, though he 
, /filled a public station, that he ever pleaded in their 
courts ; and we are told, that he composed his 
works when he was removed from the republic ; 
and, which was the fate of almost every great 
man at Athrps, sentenced to banishment. Phi- 
lustus of Syracuse succeeded him, who living in 

the 

1 Herodotus, #c] I shall make no other remark upon the 
character that is here given of the Greek historians, than to 
• observe that they are drawn with so much justice and taste, 
as to remain undisputed to this day. 
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the greatest familiarity with Dionysius the tyrant, 

spent his leisure in writing history ; anil, in my 

opinion, proposed Thucydides as the model of his 

style. Afterwards Theopompus and Ephorus, 

two men of great genius, bred in what we may 

, call the noblest laboratory of eloquence, by the 

/persuasion of their master Isocrates, applied to 

? history ; but they never were occupied in plead* 

ing. 

CHAP. XIV. ^ 



X 






At last the celebrated Xenojjhon, and Cali st- * ., ? * 
henes, the attendant of Alexander, appeared from ** y 
tKeschool of philosophy ; the first the disciple ^ 
of Socrates, the other of Aristotle, and both 
were historians ; the last almost in a style pecu- 
liarly oratorical. Xenophon indeed assumed a 
more flowing diction, and as he has not the rapi- 
dity of an orator, he may appear perhaps less ve- 
hement ; but, in my opinion, he is far more de- 
lightful Timaeus lived later than these, but, so 
far as I can judge, he surpassed all his predeces- 
sors in learning, in richness of materials, and va- 
rieties of language, and was by no means unskil- 
ful in the artifices of composition. ' This histo- 
rian had great talents as a speaker, but without 
any practice in business. When Antony had 
finished ; what do you think, Catulus ? says Cae- 
sar ; who will say now that Antony does not un- 
derstand Greek ? How many of their historians 
has he uamed ; with what good sense, with what 
justness has he characterised them ! Why, replies 

Catulus, 
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Catulus, while I am wondering at that, I can no 
longer \ronder at what gave me much greater 
surprise before ; that a man, who is ignorant of 
this knowledge, should have such a command- 
ing po\t>er of eloquence. Believe me, Catulus, 
said Antony, that in my leisure hours, when I 
use to read those, and some other writings, I am 
not then hunting for improvement in eloquence, 
but for amusement. What then ? I will plainly 
confess, that, when I walk in the sun, though I 
may have a different motive for walking, yet it 
unavoidably happens that I grow ruddy. In the 
same, manner, when I read those hooks with at- 
tention at Misenum, for I have no leisure at 
Rome, I perceive that my own style receives & 
glow from their charms. But lest you should 
think me deeper read than I really am, I assure 
you, I only understand those Greek writings 
which the authors wrote with a view to have them 
generally understood. But if, at any time, 
drawn in by a specious title-page, professing to 
treat of kno.wn and noted subjects, such as virtue, 
justice, pleasure, honesty, I happen to dip into 
your philosophical writings, I do not understand 
a word of them ; so hampered are they with 
close entangled subtilties. As to the poets, who 
speak, as it were, in another kind of language, 
with these I never meddle. I amuse myself, as 
I have said, with the writers who have trans- 
mitted to us their own exploits, or their own ora- 
tions, and whose style is such as appears intelli- 
gible to those who, like me, are not the most 
learned. But to resume : 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV, 



Do you then jgcrcei ve .JbaWLiar Juatoigt~4emes 

^tj^jj^^ X^ am uncerta i* 

whetKer itTought not, from the flow atid variety 

of diction which is requisit^ to be his chief busi- 
ness ; yet I do not find that this has ever been 
distinctly treated of in the treatises of rhetori- 
cians, as being plain and obvious : for, is there 
a man ignorant that the fixs.t rule^of history, is 
that an historian shall not dare to advance a 
falsehood ; the next, that there is no truth but 
what he shall dare to tell? That the writer^ 
should be actuated neither by favour, or by pre- 
judice ? These, I say, are fundamental principles 
universally known ; but the superstructure itself 
consists of facts and language. Matters of facts 
require a regard to chronology and geography ; and 
likewise, in great and memorable events, we first 
expect to hear of the motive ; secondly, of the 
execution ; and, lastly, of the event. The histo- 
rian is required to give his own opinion,, as to the 
motives : with regard to the execution*, he is to 
declare what was done and said, and in what 
manner ; and when he comes to treat of the event, 
all the concurring circumstances, whether pro- 
ceeding from chance, from wisdom, or from rash- 
ness, are to be laid open ; and not only the ac- 
tions, but even the lives, and the personal charac- 
ter of every man, of celebrity and reputation, 
ought to be recorded. With respect to the lan- 
guage, the_ words ought to be well. clxQsen^ the 

diction 
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diction flowing and easy, free from the asperities 
of judicial, and the pointed abruptness of forensic 
disputations. You know that there are no rules 
laid down in the treatises of rhetoric, with regard 
to these numerous and important points. In the 
same profound silence are passed over many 
, other qualities which belong to an orator, such 
■ as exhortations, consolations, precepts, admoni- 
f tions ; all which require to be handled with the 
greatest eloquence, but have no place in those arts 
that are generally taught. But the two kinds o f 
eloquence assigned to an orator by most authors, 
and also by Crassus, open to us a vast and bound- 
less field of disquisition. He remarked, that the 
fi^Jkind Js where a gau§e isjg&tfid And Refined, 
such as those which come before our courts of jus- 
tice, or are matters of debate in the senate. He 
was not against panegyric being added to this 
kind. The other kindjs^what almost all writers 
mention, but none explain, where the subject is 
not limited by time ox .persons. When writers 
treat of this, to me it appears that they neither 
understand its nature or importance. For if it be 
the business of an orator to speak with ability 
upon every abstract subject that shall be propos- 
ed, he must speak upon the magnitude of the 
sun, the form of the earth, nor, after having un- 
dertaken this task, can he refuse to treat of the 
mathematical and musical sciences. In short, a 
man who makes it his profession to speak, not 
onjy in those disputes which are defined by times 
and persons, as all that come before the forum 
are^ Lift upon all subjects, which in their own 

nature 
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nature are undetermined, will find that there is no 
subtest exempted from his discussion. 



CHAP. XVI. 

But if we should be disposed to allot to the 
profession of an orator, those wide and unbound- 
ed grounds of disputation, good or evil ; what is 
desirable, and what ought tobe avoided ; what 
is honest or disgraceful, profitable or unprofita- 
ble ; what constitutes valour, justice, continence, 
prudence, magnanimity, piety, and friendship, ho- 
nour, duty, and other virtues, together with the 
opposite vices : if, I say, we think an orator 
ought to speak on all these, and at the same time 
on political affairs, on the duties of a commander, 
on the conduct of war, on civil polity, on human 
institutions, let us engage in this likewise, but so 
as to confine ourselves within moderate limits. 
Indeed, my opinion is, that every thing fall&.wi th- 
in the profession of an orator, th^t affects ,tbe in- 
terestsjafJij? ..countrymen* the manners, of man- 
kind, whatever regards the. habits of life, the 
conduct of government, civil society, love of the 
public, nature, . QiQral$. At least, though he is 
not obliged professedly to discuss, like a philo- 
sopher, these subjects, yet he ought to know 
how to interweave. them dextrpusly whije^plead- 
irjg; at-the bar ; he ought to speak of these things 
as they did who founded laws, institutions, and 
states, with' sim plicityj with perspicuity, without 
long continued , disputation*, without barretLcpn- 

troversies 
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troversies about words. That you may not here 
be in the least surprised at my not laying down 
any precepts upon so many and such important 
subjects, I thus explain myself: as in other arts,' 
after the most difficult rules in each are laid down, 
the rest, which are either obvious or similar, are 
thought unnecessary to be expressed. For in- 
stance, in painting, a painter, who has once com* 
pletely learned to draw the likeness of a man, 
can paint him of any shape or age, without being 
taught ; and whoever can paint a lion or a bull, 
can never be at a loss to draw a great number of 
other creatures ; and I am of opinion, tjiere is no 
artJjQu :whichrule$~Gaabe laid down for all its ope* 
rations ; but whoever has entered inta-the. nature 
of certain leading .principle can never be at a loss 
to cgmpaa* tto-jest» In like manner, I think, 
that whojev^r is so far improved* either in the 
theory or in the practice of eloquence* - as to con* 
troHrt will the^passionft , of thope who may hear 
hjm jg&akupoiL matters of government, upon his 
ownjiriy^te ^.conc^r^ gr ojj^the. aflGairs of his 
c lients ; such ajgjgpn jajno more to hesitate .with 
regard to all the other Jcinds^ofj^caiiing, ^than 
the famous Polycetus, when he was making his 
Hercules, could be at a loss how to express the 
lion's hide, or the hydra, though he had never re- 
ceived specific lessons on the subject. 

CHAP. XVII. 

C 4T u 1 u s observes, you seem Antony very per- 
spicuously to have laid down what a man who de- 
signs 




signs to be an orator should learn, and what im- 
provement he can derive, without particular ap-» 
plication to every distinct branch, even from thoSP 
principles which, he is master of. For yQu ha,vQ 
reduced him entirely to two kinds of causes, Tbq 
others, which are too numerous to be classified, 
you refer to study and analogy. But take care 
that in these two kinds you include not the hydra 
and the hide, and leave the Hercules, with other 
great subjects, among those which you omit. For 
it appears as difficult to speak upon the general 
properties of things, as upon particular causes ; 
and much more so to treat of the nature of the 
gods, than the altercations of mortals. By no 
means, my frigid, replies Antony, and from ex* 
perience, whicn carries much greater authority 
than learning, I will tell you the reason. To 
speak upon all other subjects is, believe me, a 
mere sport, to one who is no dunce, who does 
not want experience, nor ordinary knowledge and 
good -breeding. In pleadings at the baAhere is 
a very difficult part to act; 1 know not but that 
it is by far the most difficult task which the hu- 
man faculties have to perform. In this task the 
power of an orator is commonly, by the ill-judg- 
ing, estimated from the event, and frpm the suc- 
cess with which his efforts arq crowned ; in which 
an armed adversary opposes him, whom he is both 
to attack and repel ; in which very often the person 
who is to decide the affair either is a stranger or 
angry with him ; perhaps a friend to his antago- 
nist, aud a foe to himself; when, at the same 
time, he is to be informed or undeceived ; check- 
ed 
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ed of impelled ; and, by all the methods that 
good sense can suggest, reconciled to the occa- 
sion, by all the power of eloquence inclined to thtf 
cause, he is to espouse. When kindness is ofterf 
to be turned into rancour, and rancour into kind- 
ness : the o,rator, ?.? Jf hejftxs .directmg.an en- 
gine, is^to employ it sometimes JUiXXOteseverity, 
sometimes gentleness, sometimes tg.jbunp, and 
sometimes to delight. He is to make the most of 
the weight of all his sentiments, and the Force of 
all h ^expressions ; his action ought to be suited 
to the subject ; full of energy, full of life, full of 
spirit, full of emotion, full of nature. In such a 
situation, if any one shall so far approach to per- 
fection as, like another Phidias, to produce a 
finished specimen of his art, believe me._j^ nan 
sever beat any lass Jto. execute tta mere drapery 
of eloquence. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

The more adpirable you have worked up these 
beauties, say^Catulus, £he greater is my desire to 
Know, by what precepts this surprising faculty 
tan be attained. I have no interested views in 
this request, but am actuated by mere curiosity. I 
beg to know what are the precepts which you pre- 
scribe. This proceeds from a most disinterested 
principle in me, because my age neither required 
any such information, and I always followed ano- 
ther method of speaking ; for I never efctorted, 
by the force of eloquence, a decision from the 
judges, but rather received it* after their minds 

3 were 
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were affected with all the gentleness of which they 
.were susceptible. Nor have I occasion for any 
Greek teacher, to chaunt forth vulgar rules, when, 
at the same time, he never saw a forum, or a court ' 
of justice ; like what is told of Phormio the 
Peripatetic, when Hannibal, after being dri- 
ven from Carthage, came during his exile to An- 
tiochus at Ephesus, and because this Peripatetic 
was universally celebrated, Hannibal was invited 
by the townsmen, if he thought fit, to come and 
hear him ; and having expressed no unwilling- 
ness, as the story goes, the philosopher spoke for 
some hours with the utmost fluency upon the 
duties of a general, and the whole system of mili- 
tary affairs. The rest of the audience, who seemed 
quite charmed, asked Hannibal what he thought of 
the orator. The Carthaginian, whodid not perhaps 
speak good Greek, though he spoke good sense, 
replied, that many old dotards he had seen, but 
never a greater dotard than Phormio. And in- 
deed he was in the right ; for what could betray 
more pedantry or garrulity, than that a Greek, 
who had never faced an enemy, never seen a 
camp, who, in short, had never risen to any office 
of distinction, should give lectures upon military 
subjects before Hannibal, who had for so many 
years disputed the empire of the world with the 
Romans ? All those teachers who lecture upon 
the art of speaking appear, in my eyes, to do the 
same, for they teach others what they have ne- 
ver themselves experimentally learnt They, in- 
deed, are perhaps the more excusable, as they do 

M not 
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not attempt to instruct you, as he did Hannibal, 
but boys and striplings, 

CHAP, XIX. 

Cut indeed, my friend, you are mistaken, re-« 
j>lied Antony ; since I myself have encountered 
a great mftiiy-«?tmrmios in my time. Shew me 
one of fehose G resfcl, who thinks that any of our 
countrymen have common sense? Yet I own 
they do not much disturb me; I can very easily 
bear their impertinence. For they either advance 
something that I am not at all displeased with, or 
so affect me by their manner, that I the less re- 
gret my own ignorance: but I dismiss them, 
though not so rudely as Hannibal did the philo- 
sopher of Ephesus : for this reason, perhaps, I 
am plagued with them the oftener ; yet 1 can- 
not help saying, that, so far as I can judge, 
their profession is extremely ridiculous. For 
^ey djy^jLh^. w J iol e' a f i * 4ato ..t w o p a rt s ; into 
/foe controversy that arises upon the cause, and 
| that arising from the question. What they call 
[a cause is the «»hj*s]LQf riffle W* nn and contro* 
jversy ; and byjBfi^^ of 

/doubt not ascertained. With regard to the 
cause, they lay down precepts ; with regard to the 
other part, they maintain a surprising silence. 
They next delineate, as it were, five offices of elo-. 
quence ; viz. inventing what you are to say ; the 
arrangement of what you have invented ; the 
embellishments of style ; next, the getting it by 

heart; 
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heart; and last of all comes thp action and the de- 
livery : surely there is nothing vevy obscure in 
this. For does not one naturally • see that no 
one can speak, unless hp knows to what purpose, 
in what words, and in what order,, and unless his 
memory serve him ? Not that I find fault with all 
these distributions ; I am only saying that they are 
sel fceviden t : I mean all these four, $ve* six, of 
(as they are divided by different prpfessors) even 
seven divisions, into which these teachers branch 
. out every speech. For they command u» to begin 
in such a manner, as to render the audience fa* ' 
rourable, and well-disposed to hear what we say : 
nn the next place, so to represent the fact, as that 
/the detail may be plausible, conspicuous and con- 
Icise: in the next place, to divide* or to state 
I the cause, to strengthen our own positions, 
I by probable arguments ; and then to confute the 
Reasonings of the adversary. Others incplcate 
that to each speech should be subjoined a perora- 
tion, while others again enjoin us, before we 
conclude, to make a digression, either for embel- 
lishing or enforcing the subject ; then to con- 
clude with a summary recapitulation. liven 
these I do not find fault with, for they are con- 
veniently distributed, though not adapted in the 
best manner for the purposes of instruction, 
which is the most essential point to those who 
want to be instructed in the truth. As to the ■• 
maxims which they lay down, with regard to ex- 
ordiums and narratives; these, according to 
them, are to obtain alike in fell speeches. For it 
is touch easier for me to prepossess a judge in 

M2 the 
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the course of the speech, than before he has ye$ 
heard any part of what I am to say. It is more 
easy to enforce and convince, him, when I actu-r 
ally demonstrate and explain the. matter, than 
when I only promise him demonstration. But 
with regard to his being attentive, that is ef-* 
fected, not by my first declaration, but by ex- 
citing fr equent *mntinns in the judged uiTfte 
course of the pleading. It is now that we come 

to t he detai). y h"^ fl % thf.Y ri g htl Y. HRM^™ 111 *! 
oulcl be 



•ho^_bejtaiJ^^ 
If they think that this ought to be mor$ peculiar 
to a narrative, than to any other part of a speech, 
they labour, under a great mistake. And this 
mistake lies in their thinking that this i^ 
a species of artifice, not unlike one of tiwse that 
Crass us yesterday said might be madjroxxt of the 
civil law, where tfrg prjfltilpalihM^frf *hft mh- 
ject are .fiot* A e b e4 a id*down . Jm thfc, you are 
reprehensible if any one head is omitted ; then, 
**"* Hlfrd 1 ViaMinii ■ ■ of each of these heads ; ii> 
which, if there be any thing, either deficient or 
superfluous, it merits reprehension. Next the 
de finitions qf tfntt*j and here nothing should^ 
have place that expresses either too little or too> 
much. 



CHAP. XX. 

Yf.t, though hy this meafig jhey can be come 
morelearned in the qv\1 jaw, or even m trifling. 
or indifferent aHairs : I am by no means of opi- 

nion 
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Won that they can become so in an affair of such 
magnitude and e xtentas eloqu ence. But if any 
think otherwise, let tnem go tcTtKbse who pro- 
less to teach such things ; let them there make 
themselves toasters of all that has been said upon 
this subject in the most explicit, finished manner; 
for there are a great many books upon these 
points, neither obscure nor hard to come at. But 
it behoves them to reflect whether they take up 
arms to fight or to flourish ; for there is a wide 
difference between a parade and a real engage- 
ment ; there is a wide difference between what is 
required in a fencing school and a field of battle. 
At the same time even the mock practice of arms 
is useful both to the fencer and the soldier ; but 
success in fighting is obtained by the intrepidity, 
the presence, the quickness, and the vigilance of 
the mind, provided these are assisted by the co- 
operation of art. In forming an orator, therefore, 
1 must first know how far his abilities extend ; he 
must have a smattering of learning ; he must have 
'heard a little; he must have read a little; he 
lis not the worse if he has even attended to those 
^precepts* I will try what becomes him best, 
what lengths he can go with regard to his voice, 
with his strength, his breath, and his tongue* 
If I should understand that he is likely to rival the 
most finished orators, I will not only advise him 
to persevere, but, if I think him a man of probi- 
ty, I will entreat his perseverance. So great is 
the lustre which I think a man, in whom elo- 
quence and virtue unite, reflects on a whole com- 
munity. But if I think, that, after he has done his 
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best, he ran never rise to mediocrity in eloquence, 
then I will leave him to himself without giving 
him trouble ; but if he has any difficulty or un- 
towardness in his thinner and mind, Which no di- 
ligence can remove, I will advise him to give 
fcver, and turn his views to another profession. 
For neither the person who can arrive at excel- 
lence is by any Ineans to be left without our direc- 
tions, hor is he who attains mediocrity to be 
tiiscoti raged ; the first of which character seems 
somewhat to resemble the divine nature; the 
other, in that it neither rises to excellence, 
nor sinks to contempt, is the lot of humanity* 
As to the third character, which is that of one 
Who, in spite of reason and propriety, bawls as 
loud as be can ; it is that of a person, who, as 
you, Catulus, observed of a certain rfecl aimer, 
used a domestic crier, to summon together as 
many witnesses as he can of his own folly. Let 
life, therefore, speak of such a man as merits our 
encouragement and assistance, and in such a 
manner, (because we can communicate nothing 
to him that is better) as may at least teach him 
what practice has taught us ; that by our guid- 
ance lie may arrive to that point which we have 
without any guidance reached. 



CHAP. XXL 

And, that we may begin with our friend in thi* 
company ; the first time I heard Sulpicius, was 
when he was a very young man, and in a very 

trifling 
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trifling cause ; his voice, bis figure, his deport- 
ment, and every thing else aboat him was well 
fitted for the business now under our examina- 
tion ; but his expression was quick and rapid ; 
this was owing to his genius ; his words glow* 
ing and a little too luxuriant ; this to his age. I 
did not dislike him. I love luxuriancy in youth \ 
for, as in vines, it is much easier to prune the luxu- 
riant branches than to rear up new ones, from a 
stock that has little vigour. For this reason I 
-Would still have somewhat in youth thatmight be 
lopped away. For when maturity comes too 
soon, the vegetating sap will quickly decay. I 
instantly saw a genius ; I lost no time ; I advised 
him to make the forum his school, and his mas- 
ter ■ *» whom he pleased ; if I might be heard, 
he should choose Crassns. He instantly catched 
at this ; he assured me he would follow my ad* 
vice ; and, out of complaisance, he even added, 
that I should likewise be his master. A year 
Was scarcely over after this interview* when he 
impeached C. Norbanus, and I defended him. 
You cannot believe what a difference there 
seemed to be betwixt him then, and what he was 
twelve months before. NatuxeJbjerself-had abso* 
tutely directed him into the grand and noble 
manner of Crassus ; but he could never have 
made sufficient advances in it by her assistance 
alone, had he not, by 'iilifffflflft and imtofrmj ac- 
customed himself to speak so as to seem to have 
fixed his heart and soul upon Crassus as his mo* 
del 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Th| yhiqf precept thqn in my qystem of install 
tkm iis to poin t o ut \j* .right object ; jrfLifllitotioPrf 
ancijn jsuch a manner as to make the distinguish-* 
jng properties of tljat olyftgt que main sUidy« 
To t his I add the practice of iqy tafjon. by which 
one becomes the very person whom he chuses as 
a pattern, and in the resemblance hits his true 
character, not in such a manner as I have 
known many imitators, who have in their imita* 
tioqs copied what was most easy, or those pro- 
perties that were striking even to a defect* No- 
thing is more easy than to ape a man in his dress, 
his way of standing or walking. Even if there 
be any thing reprehensibly eccentric in a speaker, 
to copy his eccentricity is no difficult task. Like 
that Fusius, who, having lost his voice, and now 
makes such a frantic figure in the state, could 
never reach the nervous eloquence of Caius Fim- 
bria, but well resembles him in the convulsions 
of his lips, and the broadness of his pronuncia- 
tion. But he did not know how to chuse a pro- 
per pattern, and 6e imitated only the defects of 
that which he had chosen. But the man who 
would succeed in this, must first be extremely 
cautions ia chasing. hi&~model ; then, when he is 
fixed upon that, he ought to apply himself ear* 
nestly to st udy it s most distinguished^ exceiieo- 
<3Pfc What do you think is the reason why 
every age produces almost peculiar modes of 
•peaking ? The reason of this, to acknowledge 

the 
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the truth, cannot so easily be ascertained front 
our orators, who have left but very few writings 
by which we can .form a judgment, as from the 
Greeks* whose works characterise the manner and 
style of oratory peculiar to every age. The oldest; 
amongst them, I mean of those whose writings have 
come to our hands, are Pericles and Alcibiades* 
with their contemporary Thucydides ; these were 
delicate, pointed* concise, and abounding more 
with sentiments than with words. It could not be 
by chance that they were all of the same character, 
utaless all of them had proposed the same pattern* 
These were succeeded by Critias, Lysias, Thera* 
jnenes ; the writings of Lysias are many ; of Cri- 
tias none remains ; we have only heard of the 
productions of Theramenes* All of them, even 
in that age, were tinctured with the humour of 
Pericles, but their style was somewhat more dif* 
fusive. Then Isocrates arose, from whose school, 
as from the Trojan horse, heroes only in elo- 
quence came forth, but of these some chose to 
distinguish themselves by the pageantry of com- 
position, and others by the din of forensic oratory- 



CHAP. XXIIL 

Therefore the Theopompi, the Ephori, the 
Philisti, the Naucratae, and many others, were 
very unlike one another in genius ; but in their 
manner they resemble both one another and their 
master : and they who applied to pleading, as 
Demosthenes, Hyperides, Lycurgus, iEschines, 

/ Dinarchus, 
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t>i*iarchus, though they wer* not equal atndng 
themselves, yet they all followed the same me* 
thocl of pleading; as long as the imitation of 
their manner continued* so long did that kind of 
pleading flourish* When these models disap- 
peared, die remembrance of them insensibly word: 
out and vanished, and other more soft and looee 
methods of speaking prevailed* Then Demo* 
chares, who was said to be nephew by the sister 
to Demosthenes, appeared t next the Phalerean 
Demetrius, who, in my opinion, was the feost fi«* 
mshed of them all, and others like them succeed* 
ed* Were we disposed to trace this detail 
down to the present age, we should find that at 
tins day all Asia imitates the famous Mfinecles of 
Alabanda, . and his brother Hierocles, whom I 
have heard t thus there has been still some mo- 
del, by which the rest have generally endeavour* 
ed to form themselves. Whoever, therefore, is 
desirous to copy after some original, must have 
recourse to lihnrjnnft ^d frcqi^ot p^tfoj «y * 
ci^UyJ^LJEtiliog. Would our friend Sulpicius 
here follow jhis advice, his diction would be 
much more concise and polished* Whereas, now, 
as country people used to say of grass, the rich- 
ness of the soil produces a luxuriancy, which 
ought to have been pruned by habits of compo- 
sition* You are in the right, said Sulpicius, 
here, and I am obliged to you for your advice ; 
tat indeed, Antony, I do not believe that you 
have written much, Do not I say, answers the 
♦other, that I inculcate *on others qualities of which 
1 am myself destitute ? But I am thought even 

not 
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not to keep any regular accounts ; yet my me* 
tbod of proceeding in that, you may judge of 
from the oeconomy of my estate ; ahd from the 
progress I have made in. speaking, however in- 
considerable it may be, you may judge of my 
practice in eloquence. But after all, we have 
*ee n many p ropose jnomodel at all; and yet by 
theforce bf genius, without imitation, Jiave at* 
tai ned to all the y desired : this observation is true 
with respect to you, Caesar, and Cotta ' the one 
possesses an elegance and vivacity not common 
among our orators ; and the other has attained 
a very pointed, delicate manner of speaking. 
Nor does Curio, who is much of your age, though 
his father, in my opinion, was one of the most 
eloquent speakers in his time, seem much to have 
imitated any model ; yet in dignity, beauty, and 
copiousness of language, he exhibits a manner 
and style , of speaking, an originality deserving 
of imitation. I came into this way of thinking 
chiefly in that cause which he pleaded against 
me before the centumviri, for the brothers the 
Cossi ; where he was defective in nothing that 
constitutes a copious, and even an experienced 
speaker. 

CHAP- XXIV. 

Bu t that we may at last introduce this person- 
age we are forming to the bar, and a bar too. of 
the greatest business, practice, and litigation; 
let me give it him as aj^uaoipaLxule^jhat he make 

himself cor^letelyjyidihww^Wy master of 

~* "cause* 
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of living; in which the point of g ratuit y does not 
lie wi tfr regard to what haa been dun e, w hat m ay 
b e do ne, what is t o be done , what J& ita q uality, 
or what itaj^npmjnation. 



CHAP. XXV. 

But o qr g uises. I mean such as are criminal, 
are geqgrall^L defen ded by denying Hielaet, Aa 
in cases of extortion, which^aire of tTie most im- 
portant nature, almost every article must be deni- 
ed. In cases of corruption there is seldom such 
a concession made, as that you are able to distin- 
guish generosity and liberality from bribery and 
corruption. In cases of murder, witchcraft and 
embezzlements, you must absolutely stand upon 
the negative. Therefore t he chiefj frhtert iti all 
j' Hfcial prnrmtingf, if th? go^fm^rfy n r " Si ?g 
f rom what is pa st, I ndeltberative . upon what is 
to coroe , seldom upon what is present or past* 
Sometimes too the point of enquiry is not whether 
a thing is or is not fact, but of what natur e itjs. 
As when, in my hearing, C. Carbo, the consul, 
defended the cause of L* Opimius before the 
people, he did not deny one circumstance relat- 
ing to the death of C. Gracchus ; but maintain- 
ed that it was just, and for the good of the pub- 
lic to put him to death. In like manner P. Afri- 
canusj when the same Carbo, tribune of the peo-i 
pie, and supporting the republic with different 
views, interrogated him respecting the death of 
Gracchus, answered, That in ki$ opinion he was 

justly 
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juttlyput to death. N ow every thfaff is de fend*- 
e d on the principle of justice when its nature 
prQvesjt ; to > be either^ jq^i^ ne- 

cessary; OLJ&hsil JLappeara to have been done 
th rough indisc rfttjpp, «r fcy accident. We jirn 
no w tp enquire upcjer what d enom ination a fact 
is tqj^gxlassed. This was the grand point in 
dispute betwixt Sulpicius and Jnyself in die af. 
fiur of Nor ban us. For though I admitted of moat 
of the articles urged against him, yet I denied 
that they constituted treason ; and upon that 
one denomination in the Apuleian law the merit* 
of that debate turned. Some likewise in this 
kind of pleading enjoin, that the term which 
comprehends the charge should be clearly apd 
briefly defined. But to me this generally appear- 
ed childish. For it is quite a different tiling, 
when verbal definitions are laid down by learned 
men on those subjects that relate to their respect 
tjve arts ; as when it is asked, what is an art ? 
What is law ? What is a state ? In this we am 
instructed! by enlightened reason, that the force 
of the thing which %e want to define should be 
f so expressed as that the definition should neither 
I be defective nor superfluous. In the cause I men* 
tioned this was neither done by Sulpicius, nor at- 
tempted by me ; for with $11 the abilities, and 
with all the eloquence in our power, we enlarged 
upon the acts which constituted treason, be<? 
cau$e a definition is rendered of no a vaiL hy. add- 
i ng to, or by taking from it a s ingle word, and 
is then of a nature to savour of sophistry and 

sheer artifice f . Jq. J^ jRR1L£kt£&.. i t never 

thoroughly 
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th oroughly impresses thg nnrWft tending* ^d feel- 
in gs of the judge ; foy fcs e ffectsarelost before 
theyjugjjerceived. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

/But as to that kind of pleading in which the 
I dispute turns on t he qatuye of the fart^ a doubt 
often a rw ei a a to the mfaning"fif thft kttn-j and 
this caa -etdy happ e n ~ « m or els, that are ambi- 
guous; for when there is a difference between 
the letter and the spirit of an act, that very dif- 
ference begets an ambiguity which can never be 
^explained, but by supplying what is deficient. 
When this is added, it is pleaded that the mean- 
ing of the act was plain ; and if any ambiguity 
arises from contradictory expressions, it is not 
then a new kind of pleading that is produced, but 
the difficulties of such a cause as we have just now 
mentioned are doubled. It is then never to be 
resolved ; or if it be resolved, it must be in such 
a manner, as that, by supplying the words omit- 
ted, the sense of the letter of , the act may be ren- 
Ateted . complete. Thus it happens, that causes 
lonly of one kind in which the difficulty arises 
Ifrom the ambiguity of the letter, can exist, if the 
Uetter is any way really ambiguous. But there 
are many kinds of ambiguities : of which logici- 
ans appear to me the best judges : but as to those 
of our profession, they appear not to know these 
ambiguities, t Lough they ought to comprehend 
them as well as the logicians. Upon the whole, 

the 
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the most common mistake occurs in speech or in 
writing, when it is occasioned by an ambigu ity 
ari sing from thq q flfilV^ 11 "** ™»*» ™ ™nra m^mfe 
Again, they are in the wrong who distinguish be- 
twixt those causes that turn upon the meaning 
of the letter, and those where the dispute lies re- 
specting the quality of the fact ; for the enquiry 
never respects so much the nature of the fact it- 
self as the letter of an act, which is entirely dis- 
tinct from the plea^upon the fact ; therefore those 
pleadings that can fall within the sphere of an 
orator's discussion are in kind no more than 
three ; first, that which may fop don e, that which (\j 
hapjbfiffl done, and that which is to be do ne ; the 
next is the^^g^gifij^qu^Uty, and the last, t he de * y? 
no minatio n imd^ whjch it come s. For as to tlie ^ 
division which some Greek rhetoricians have add- 
ed, whether or not an act was lawfully done, this 
enquiry is entirely comprehended under the spe* 
cific quality of the fact. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

But that I may return to what I proposed. 
Hayings heard And jci>mj)rehendjiiLthfijiature of 
the cause, I begin ±a enter into its merit s ; m y ob- 
ject then is to^find _out ih^^ncj^al^pouxt^. on 
whichj am to lay t he ?trg gs of that part of my 
pleading, which immediately regards the question 
and the trial. In the next place, I attentively 
consider two things ; thelirst, h ow I may recom- 
mend myself Atiri m^ client ; the nex^now I 

N may 
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m ay best prepo ssess thejuidience. Thy* j£h? 
hole businfa&JQtfj 



whole business of speaking copsist* jn r^nvinring 

then) of rh r ^ fl " n Pfl ; in prn v ?"g * h * «Hr yf ta1fJ> 

to he rjyb*, in rn^riliatinpr the audience, and in 

ex citing i n thao._eygY. emotion which the na- 
tu re of the cause requires. . With regard to proo f, 
two things are presented to the orator V first, 
those points which are not invented by him, but 
arise from the na ture of the subject - t such as 
deeds, jgxidencfs, bargains, conventions, trials, 
laws, acts of the senate, precedents, decrees, opi- 
nions, and every such like point which is not fur- 
nished by the orator, but suggested to him by the 
cause and his client : the_other point is that which 
entirely consists iiy ^disputation ^andjthe-dispo- 
nition of thfi orator'fi jt\f 



these divisions he is to consider how to make the 
best of the arguments that are ready to his hand ; 
but hereJxeJsJbotb io manage his arguments and 
to jnventjhem. Here likewise the teachers, af- 
ter they have divided the cause into a great many 
heads, supply each of these heads with stores of 
arguments. This is more fitted to furnish young 
students with ready-formed arguments as soon as 
a cause is stated ; yet it betrays a slowness of parts 
to creep after the stream, and not ascend to the 
fountain head ; while men of my age and practice 
want to derive it from the fountain head, and dis- 
cern the source from whence every rivulet flows. 
And in the first place, the nature of those proofs 
that are furnished to an orator ought to be tho- 
roughly digested, foe our future practice, upon all 
like occasions. For w^ cither use to pteadjdis* 

tinctly 
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tinctly_uj20B iLCmrral qiwtimij when we speak 
for or against deeds, for or against evidences, 
for or against trials, and other affairs of the same 
nature ; or w ? plfflf* ^^tf rr nfn?t^ l j y ^p nn p^rti*", 
lac junctures, persons, and motives : all these are 
points (I now address myself, Sulpicius, to you 
and Cotta) we ought to have in readiness, and 
digested with the most mature reflection. For it 
would now take me up too much time to point 
out what method is most proper for confirming 
or invalidating the strength of evidences, deeds, 
or depositions. All these require little capacity, 
but great practice : it is true they require so much 
of the art and rules of eloquence, as that they 
may come recommended by certain ornaments of 
speech. At the same time those properties which 
are of a different nature, and are the pure effect 
of the oratof s art, are not very difficult to invent, 
but require to be laid down with perspicuity and 
elegance. These then are the two points chiefly to 
be regarded by us in pleading : fi rst, w 
co ndly, how we are to speak . T he first , which ap- 
pears, as it were, to inspire the whole force of elo- 
quence, d oes indeed rpqnijrft arfrj buta very moderate 
share of address to manage it. It is in the ot her 

that the diyjg e pQW an< ^ 5 ner PiY °^ an PC** 01, * $ 
to be pernft ivgdj^ Jjrnfan the delivery of his sen» 

timents in a language graceful, fluent, and com- 
manding. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

As you thought me qualified, I shall not decline, 
though perhaps in a manner not quite so polite 
or finished, to speak of the former of these points; 
I mean by what artifices a speech is marked with 
these- three qualities o f credibility , which consist 
in c onciliati n g ipfo^ ing,- aflfl mftyjjlfi fo«*-*"*K- 
encej and how well I succeed, you yourselves 
shall judge : These are indeed three in number^ 
but in what manner they are to be illustrated, 
there is one in company who can instruct us all ; 
the man who first introduced it to practice, to 
whom alone it owes its highest improvement, 
and noblest effects. For I think, Catulus, (and 
what I speak can never be taken for flattery) that 
there has been no orator of eminence, either 
Greek or Roman, in our days, whom I have not 
frequently heard with great attention. If there- 
fore I can produce any effect, as I have some rea- 
son to believe I can, from the attention .given 
me by men of your understanding, it proceeds from 
my fixing thoroughly in my mind every circum- 
stance that was advanced by those orators. And 
here, without presuming to say any thing of my- 
self, or how far I am a judge, after hearing all 
these speakers, I hesitate not to declare it as my 
decided opinion, that not one amongst them all 
ever possessed the powers of eloquence iu so great 
a variety, or to so great a degree, as Crassus 
does. With your concurrence, therefore, I 
think it no unfair portion of the burden, if I nurse 

and 
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and educate the orator, whom we have feigned, 
and then deliver him to Crassus to be clothed 
and decorated. Do you rather, Antony, says 
Crassus, go on as you proposed ; for it looks nei- 
ther natural nor creditable in a father not to 
clothe and adorn the child which himself has be- 
gotten and educated ; especially as you cannot 
deny that you are wealthy. For what graceful- 
ness, what strength, what spirit, what dignity, 
can be wanting in that orator, who, at the conclu- 
sion of his speech, boldly produced a consular, 
who was upon his trial, loosened his garments, 
and shewed to the judges the scars that marked 
the body of the aged general ? An orator, who, 
while Sulpicius here was the impeacher, when he 
defended a seditious and furious Roman, was at 
no loss how to make sedition itself look lovely, 
and to prove, in the most plausible language, that 
the people had often been seditious upon justi- 
fiable grounds, and that no man can answer for 
them ? And that many seditions had happened 
for the good of the commonwealth ; as when 
the kings were driven out, and the tribunicial 
power appointed. That this sedition of Norba- 
nus, which arose from the concern of the people, 
and their hatred of Caepio, who had lost an army, 
could neither be suppressed or deemed illegal. 
Could a topic so tender, so unprecedented, so* 
slippery, and so new as this, be handled without' 
an address and powers of eloquence almost incre- 
dible ? What shall I say of the pity you raised 
for Cn. Manlius? What of that in behalf of 
Quint us Rex? What of numerous other in? 
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stances ? wherein you did not distinguish your- 
self by that inimitable quickness universally al- 
lowed to belong to you, but by those properties 
which you now delegate to me, and in which you 
were ever eminent and unrivalled. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Fo a my part, says Catulus, there ts one thing 
that used greatly to surprise me with regard to 
you two> which is, that though you differ from 
one another in your manner of speaking, yet both 
of you speak so as if nothing were wanting in 
you that can be possessed from nature, or ac- 
quired by learning. For this reason, Crassus, 
you shall neither deprive us of your enchanting 
manner, in explaining every thing that may have 
been overlooked by Antony ; nor, Antony, if you 
have overlooked any thing, shall we attribute it 
to your want of abilities, but to your desire of 
hearing it explained by Crassus. Then, says. 
Crassus, do you Antony omit such points as are 
unnecessary to inform the present company re* 
specting them ; I mean from what grounds the 
materials to be stated in a cause are to be derived. 
For though you can speak on those in a new and 
striking light, yet in their own nature they are 
easy, and the rules laid down with regard to 
them are common ; but display to us those qua- 
lities that you so often exert, and with powers 
always divine. With all my heart, replied Anto- 
ny, and to induce you the more easily to comply 

with 
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with my requests, I will refuse none of yours* 
/My whole eloquence, and that character which 
\ Crassus just now so highly extolled, consists of 
\ three rules* as I have already observed ; the first, 
with regard to con ciliating , the second to inform* 
png f ^and the last to moving the judges. The 
/first requires ge ntlene ss, the second poialfidsess, 
(and the last energ y. For it is necessary that 
the judge, while we have a cause pending, should 
either be disposed by his own bias, or urged by 
the strength of our reasoning, or by the emo- 
tions of compassion, to favour us. But since 
that part which comprehends the rep resenta tion^ 
and_dffrnrr of tho fartu thrmjrlvn seems to / 
contain, as you may call it, the learning of this i 
kind, let us first say a few words upon that head. / 
For the observations I have made from practice, | 
and imprinted upon my memory, are but few. ]/ 



CHAP. 

And here, L. Crassus, I readily agree with your 
wise advice, that we should omit all the pleadings 
upon those special causes which masters use to 
prescribe to their scholars. Let us however dis- 
close those sources from w hich all argum entation \ 
is drawn, and adapted to every speech and every ^ 
cause. For as when we have occasion to write a 
word we are not at a loss to find out how many 
letters that word is composed of; so when we 
plead in a cause, we have no occasion to rumi- 
nate upon the distinct arguments that are to sup* 
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port it; for certain common-place ideas im«* 
mediately suggest themselves in the same 
manner as letters do in spelling a word. But 
these obvious maxims are useful only to an 
orator who knows business either by experience, 
which is the consequence of age, or from hearing 
and reflecting, which by means of study and ap- 
plication supplies the place of experience. For 
bring me the most learned man alive ; to learning 
let him join a strong and a penetrating head ; and 
to that, a readiness of expression; yet, if he is a 
stranger to the practice of the state, the prece- 
dents, the maxims, the manners and inclinations 
of his countrymen, those common-place topics 
that furnish arguments will very little avail him. 
I have need of a genius that, like a piece of 
ground, ploughed, fallowed, and harrowed, to 
make the crop the better and larger, has received 
a similar cultivation: and the cultivation of ge- 
nius consists in practice, hearing, reading, and 
writing. And in the first place, let an orator dis- 
jcern the nature of the cause, which is always self- 
jevident; let him enquire if there are any facts, 
lof what quality they are, and under what denomi- 
nation they come ? When he is quite master of 
this, his own good sense, without the guidance 
of these teachers, will suggest immediately where 
the stress of the cause lies ; I mean, the point 
which if cleared up must end the dispute.; and 
then, what is the point to be decided, which 
those teachers instruct us we are to find out in 
this manner? Opimius has slain Gracchus. 
•Where does the stress of this cause lie ? ,Why, 

in 
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in that he did it to serve his country, as he cal- 
led the people to arms by an order of the senate ; 
without tfkis there is* no ground of dispute. But 
Decius will tell you, that even that was unjusti- 
fiable if it was a proceeding repugnant to the laws 
of his country. Why then the dispute will turn 
upon this ; whether the overt-act could be de- 
fended, when committed by virtue of a decree 
from the senate, in order to save the state? These 
consequences are all plain and obvious to com- 
mon sense ; but we may still be at a loss for the 
arguments that ought to be advanced both by 
the accuser, and the person accused, upon that 
point which is decisive in the affair. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

And here we may perceive the capital mistake 
of those teachers to whom we send our children, 
not that it immediately relates to speaking, but 
that you may see the true character of thosemen 
who think themselves learned. For in dividing 
the methods of speaking they lay down two 
kinds of causes ;. the one, in which, according to 
them, the proposition is general, without rela- 
tion to particular persons and times ; the other 
is confined to certain persons and times; and 
this, without knowing that all disputes depend 
on the strength agd nature of your reasoning 
upon th e general propositio n. In the cause I 
have just now mentioned, the identity of the per- 
sons of Opimius and Decius are quite out of 

the 
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the question with an orator. For the proposition 
is indefinite) and of a general nature; whether a 
man is to be punished for killing a citi&n by an 
order of the senate for the preservation of the 
state, though the overt-act is not warranted by 
the laws ? In short, there is no cause in which 
the point to be tried involves the persons of those 
concerned alone ; and not an universal proposi- 
tion. But in those very causes in which the 
fact is litigated, such as the question, Whether* 
Decius took money unlawfully, the arguments 
both of the accuser and the accused must de- 
pend on reasonings of a general nature* What- 
ever is urged against the spendthrift respecting 
his luxury ; against the covetous concerning his 
avarice ; against the seditious about tbeir disaffec- 
tion and disloyalty ; and against many respect- 
ing the subordination of witnesses ; with all that 
can be advanced in favour of those who are ac- 
cused of these several crimes, must all necessarily 
turn upon general reasonings and universal pro- 
positions, and not be confined to particular times 
and persons. In the eyes of a man who does not 
so quickly comprehend the properties of things, 
the points which come under consideration, upon 
the trial of a fact, may appear too complicated ; 
hut we are to consider that there is a much 
greater variety of persons, than there are of de- 
fences, or general topics. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
As to the di sputes upon the nature of a fact 

*%? % ttftmtfliMiMl Ifi flHT^jtfpd ; If ynn are tO 

form your ideas from the persons accused, the 
dispute roust be endless and obscure ; if upon the 
case, it will be short and perspicuous. For if we 
suppose, in the case of Mancinus, that the main 
consideration turns upon that individual, you will 
have a new pleading every time that a man who 
is delivered up by the presiding herald is not re- 
ceived by the enemy. But if the merits of the 
cause turn upon this general propo sition, W h±- \ 
ther a person in the circumstances of Mancinus 
has, or has not, a right to the privilege of the 

State, »hft nrntnr tht*^ Y*e\thf V jn, .Qp^lringr nor 

reasoningjisto ^havejmy -t cg a r d to the i n d ividual 
co ncerne d, /tarther, if any personal considera- 
tions, either of merit or demerit, shall enter into 
a cause, though they are indeed foreign to the 
enquiry, yet the whole pleading upon them must 
necessarily be drawn from propositions that 
are universal in their nature. ) I do not maintain 
this with any view of reflecting upon men of 
learning; yet surely, whoever, in discoursing 
upon a general topic, shall circumscribe their 
pleadings to persons and times, are deserving of 
censure. For admitting these considerations of 
persons and time9, yet a man ought still to be 
sensible that causes are not tried upon these, but 
vupon the merits of a general proposition. But I 
have nothing to do with this, for we ought to 

have 
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have no difference with such persons: It is 
enough if we understand, that, with all the lei- 
sure they possess, they have never yet been able 
to distinguish the nature of causes, or explain 
them with tolerable accuracy. But, as I said 
before, I have nothing to do with this. The 
other point regards me, and much more, my 
friend Cotta, you, and Sulpicius. In the man- 
ner that their rules are now laid down, the multi- 
tude of causes is really formidable , for they are 
infinite, if the merits of each rests on particular 
persons ; then so many persons, so many causes. 
But if they are reduced to general propositions, 
these are so moderate and tew, that all industri- 
ous, attentive, and reflecting orators must needs 
digest them in their minds, and retain them in 
their memories. Unless you may be of opinion 
that L. Crassus studied the cause of M. Curius, 
entirely with a view to personal considerations, 
and from these considerations educed a great 
many agruments, why, though no child was born 
to the testator, yet that Curius ought to be the 
heir of Coponius. The name of Coponius or Cu- 
rius did not affect the competence of the proof, 
or the force and nature of the cause. All the 
question lay in the general proposition, upon the 
fact and the circumstances, and not upon the 
time or names : since the words of the will were, 
If a son shall be born to me, and he 
shall die before he is of age, &c. then 

LET SUCH A MAN BE MY HEIR: if a Son was 

not born, then the question lay, whether the per- 

2 son 
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son who was appointed heir upon the demise of 
the son, couh) claim the inheritance. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

A question built upon unchangeable equity 
and o f a gene ral najjue.j'equires for support not 
the names qfoejSflaa. but skill in speaking, 
and clearn ess o f proof. In this our lawyers 
likewise impede us, and deter us from learning. 
Tor I perceive in the writings of Cato and Bru- 
tus, that generally the names of men and women, 
who consulted them upon any point of law, are 
mentioned, with a view, I suppose, to make us 
believe that some matter of deliberation and 
doubt arose, not from the state of the case, hut 
from personal considerations. That, as indivi- 
duals are innumerable, we should, from this cir- 
cumstance, lose, with the hopes, all inclination to 
learn the law. But Crassus will some time or 
cither make this easy to us, and digest it under 
its several heads. For you must know, Catulus, 
hejesterday promised, that he would reduce into 
certain heads, and easily bring into a system, the 
civil law, which is now so unconnected and dis- 
sipated. Why really, says Catulus, this is no 
difficult matter for Crassus to effect, who has 
learned as much law as is possible to be learned, 
and who has supplied even the defects of his 
teachers ; so that he can describe with accuracy, 
or illustrate with elegance, every point of the civil 
kw. tfit Crassus, therefore, teach us these 

points, 
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points, says Antony, when he is retired from die 
bustle of the forum, and is master of himself, 
and what he thinks his retirement. Though I 
have, says Catulus, often heard Crassus declare, 
that he was determined to retire altogether from 
the business of the forum ; but, as I used to say 
to him, he will never indulge himself in this ; be- 
cause he will never suffer the worthy of his own 
country to implore his assistance in vain; nor 
indeed will his country admit of it with patience ; 
for that time which shall deprive her of the elo- 
quence of Crassus, will take away her chief orna- 
ment. Indeed, replies Antony, if what Catulus 
says be true, you and I, Crassus, must even tug 
at the same oar, and abandon that dull lethargic 
wisdom to those who enjoy leisure, the Scsevol®* 
and other happy mortals. Proceed Antony, said 
Crassus with a gentle smile, in what you have 
begun ; yet, that wisdom which you pronounce 
lethargic will restore me to freedom, as soon as 
I shall fly to it for protection. 



s 



CHAP. XXXIV. 



NTOKT Continued : Well then, said he, we 
have concluded the point which I set out with, 
since we agree that all matters of debate turn 
not upon individual persons, which are innume- 
rable, nor on times, which are indefinite, but on 
the circumstances and nature of the case; all 
which are not only definite, but even few ; and 
farther they, who want to s^eakshould compre- 
hend 
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hendjlie subje ct upon which they are to speak, 
whatever it may be in kind, with all its different 
descriptions, instructions, and ornaments ; sofar, 
I mean, as it r elates to facts and sentiments. 
Thgjbjgg pf ifaffla will be get expre ssion, and ex* 
pression too, which, in my opinion, is sufficiently 
elegant, if it seems naturally to arise from the 
subject. And if truth is your solq afay as I think 
it ought-ta.be, for I never indulge in the liberty 
of affirming any thing but what I really think to 
be true, we ought to carry along with us into the 
forum this general knowledge, as we would a ne» 

f^ftsary instrument nfrj^^ yiyl gfflfiflfi Jjppnfti. *^L 

tions; nor ought we to poke into common-place 
tdpics for arguments in every cause that is laid 
before us ; for every man who considers them with 
but a moderate share of study and practice, can 
make the best of them. And yet his thoughts ought 
always to turn upon those general and those com* 
mon topics, which I have often mentioned, and 
from which he can derive every thing that is to 
be said in any pleading. This, call it ar$ obser- 
vation, or practice, consists in the knowledge of 
those grounds, within which you are to trace 
your game. After you have secured in your 
mind the whole of this field, provided you know 
how to take advantage of circumstances, nothing 
will escape you, and every thing that is material 
to the question will of course or incidentally fall 
in your way, 

CHAP. 
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CHAR XXXV. 

And thus thr ee thing s arg .requisite to Invention 
^ in speaking : acuicngss, method, which we may 
call .art and, lastly, a pplication . I cannot but 
ascribe the first place to genius ; though indeed 
the natural faculties, when feeble, are invigorated 
by application. Diligence has great influence in 
all cases, but in pleading the greatest ; it is to be 
the principal ojbject of our care and assiduity, 
and with its assistance there is nothing but we 
may surmount. (It is by application, as, I said 
at first, we can make ourselves masters of 
a cause ; it is by this that we give such attention 
to our antagonist, as to lay hold, not only of his 
sentiments, but even of his words?) In short, it 
is owing to application that we can profit even 
by his very look, which is generally the index of 
the mind. But good sense must direct us to be 
so cautious, as to afford no advantage by this 
to the adversary. Next, it is owing to applica- 
tion, that our mind can dart into those fields 
which I shall soon open, so as to enter thorough- 
ly into the merits of the cause, and thus to have 
in readiness that care and attention which are 
necessary to its support. But to apply memory, 
utterance, and strength, as it were, to illuminate 
all these matters, is the great object of diligence. 
There is indeed some small distance, in which we 
may place art, between memory and application. 
Art only points out the ground to be investigated, 
the place where the end you are in quest of lies : 

all 
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aHthe rest consists \a carp, *t tention, reflection, vi- 
gilance, assiduity, and wastry. All these may be 
comprised in the term which I have often mention- 
ed, and that is application : it j$ in this single virtue 
that all the other virtues consist j for we perceive 
that philosophers are at no loss for copiousness of 
expression ; yet I think (but you, (Catulus, will 
speak better to that) they lay down no rules for 
speaking, though at the same time t|iey decline 
not, for this reason, to speak with fulness $qd co- 
piousness upon every subject that is proposed. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

It is true, replies Catulus, as you, Antony, ob- 
serve, philosophers commonly lay down no ruleq 
for speaking, and yet they are never at a loss to 
sggak^upon every subject that is proposed : but 
Aristotle} who is my favourite, has laid down cer- 
tain common topics, in which may be found 
ithe matter which belongs to every question, not 
only in oratorical, but philosophical disquisi» . 

tions. Vnn r d'H^nry. for norr* t " r> * l A™*™ 1 ^ 
did_jwt at all disagrrr with jha t philo sopher ; 
whether from sympathy you have trod in the 
steps of that divine genius, or whether, as is most 
probable, your observation is the result of what 
you have read and learned in his writings ; for I * 
perceive that you have applied more to the 
Greek learning than we imagine* I will telt you 
the truth, Catulus, answered the other : I always 
thought that an orator would be more agreeable, 

O^ and 
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and more plausible to our countrymen, who, in 
speaking, displays the fewest vestiges of art and 
of Greek learning. At the same time I thought 
it more became an irrational than a human being, 
to be inattentive to thejQieeks, when they un- 
dertake, profess* and handle such weighty mat- 
ters, and not only so, but pretend to give man- 
kind a rule for discerning the most obscure subr 
jects, for living morally, and speaking copious- 
ly; and if one does not hear them publicly, for 
fear of derogating from his character among 
his countrymen, he should at least s eqretly cat ch 
up some of their \yorrte, and, without seeming tq 
notTcS, retalifwhat they say. This, Catulus, has 
been my method, and by this means I have some 
notion of their pleadings, and those general to<? 
pics which they have discussed. 



CHAP. XXXVII. 

Indeed, says Catulus, you have steered, with 
regard to philosophy, with great caution, and yet 
split upon it as upon a fatal rock which you 
wished to avoid. ' This state, however, lias never 
despised philosophy. For at the time when only 
a colony from the great nation of Greece flou- 
rished in this country, Italy was full of Pythago- 
reans ; from whom came Numa Pompilius, our 
king, who is said to be a Pythagorean ; yet he 
Jived a great many years before Pythagoras. For 
this reason, we are to look upon him as a still 
greater man, since he possessed the knowledge 

3 > of 
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of civil polity almost two ages before the Greeks 
perceived that such a knowledge existed. And 
surely this state never produced men more cele- 
brated, more dignified, or more learned, than 
were P. Afri^anus, C. Laelius, and L. Furius, 
who were ever attended, and that in public, by 
the most learned man they could get from 
'Greece. And I have often heard them say, that 
the Athenians performed a service very agreeable 
both to them, and to a great many leading men 
of this city, when they sent in an embassy upon 
their mo3t important concerns, the three most 
eminent philosophers of that age, Carneades* 
Critolaus, and Diogenes : that when these were 
at Rome, their lectures were daily frequented by 
themselves and others. After the authority of 
those great men, I am surprised, Antony, that, 
like the Zethus of Pacuvius, you should almost 
declare war upon philosophy. By no means, im- 
plied Antony ; I rather resolved to philosophize a 
little like Neoptolemua in Ennius, for I do not 
love to be a finished philosopher. But my opi- 
nion is this, and I thought J fully explained it: 
provided these studies are cultivated with mode- 
ration, I do not disapprove of them : but I think 
it prejudicial to an orator that a judge should 
onsider him as a philosopher, and thus suspect 
lim of being versed in the arts of sophistry. For 
this takes away both from his authority as au 
orator, and his credit as a reasoner. 

2 Ctf AP. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Bu t, to return from whence we digressed, do not 
you perceive that of these three very famous phi- 
losophers, who, you say, came to Rome, Diogenes 
^professed to teach the art of reasoning ; of sepa- 
rating truth from falsehood ; which the Greeks 
call logic ? In this art, if it be an art, we have 
not one rule how to find out the truth ; the whole 
object of it is how to judge of it. For it hap- 
pens that in every proposition we lay down, 
whether it be of the affirmative or negative kind, 
if simply laid down, these logicians undertake to 
judge whether it is true or false ; and whether it 
is expressed in a complex form, with other things 
annexed ; they pronounce whether it is rightly con- 
nected, and whether the aggregate of all the rea- 
sonings is true : at length they so entangle them- 
selves in their own quirks and subtilities, that 
thfey meet with difficulties which they are not only 
unable to solve, but even perplex those points 
.which thev had before unravelled. Here, there- 
fore, that celebrated stoic is of no service to us, 
insomuch as he lays down no rules how to in* 
vent what I am to say : nay, he even embar- 
rasses me, by throwing difficalties in my way, 
which he declares to be indissoluble : and all this 
in a style by no means perspicuous, diffusive, and 
flowing ; but meagre, barren, stiff and rugged ; so 
that if he proves any thing, it must still be al- 
lowed that his manner is far from being agreea- 
ble to that of an orator. Our object is to en- 

^ gage 
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gage the attention of the multjfode ti to soothe or 

t0 J2^^^ e lt^^ ^ y^ Ji\ g ain thnr assent 
to what mu st not be weighed ifl t\\e g olden ba- 
lance of t ruth, buft in the scales jflfp^p" 1 * 1 ' opi* 



nionl Let us therefore take our leave of this 
whole system, which, with respect to invention, 
is too mute ; to decision too loquacious. I am 
of bpinion that Critolaus, whom you mention to 
have come along with Diogenes, could have been 
of much more service to our profession. For he 
followed Aristotle, from whose precepts you per- 
ceive I do not much differ. I have read his 
book, where he treats of the methods of speaking 
which were used by his predecessors, and like- 
wise those works, where he lays down something 
.of his own upon this head : ancKjtQ me, there 
appears this difference between ^ristotl^ and his 
brother professors .of this art : be, by the same 
acuteness with which he comprehended the 
power and quality of every object of nature, dia- 
I covered the properties of eloquence, which, at 
I the same time, had but a second place in his es- 
i teem; but the others, who are wholly engrossed 
with this- study, dwell upon the single province 
of logic, and dispute not with the good sense of 
Aristotle, though with greater diligence and 
practice upon thip single point. But as to the 
woiuderful energy, an d the var iety^ of language, 
witfe wlncn i,arneades speaks, it is this we o ught 
to aim at ; for in his disputations he never de- 
fended what he did not prove, nor ever attack- 
ed what he did not overthrow. This however is 
somewhat more than is to be expected frojn 
those professed teachers. 

O S CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

But, were I to train up one who is quite im-> 
informed to eloquence, I would rather consign 
him to these drudges* who 'night -and day ham- 
mer on the same anvil, in the same labour; and 
who feed their scholars, as nurses do infants, 
with the mott delicate food. But if he be libe- 
rally educated, if he hare any experience,* if he 
seem to be tolqrably acute, then will I hurry 
him, not wliefe a feeble stream stagnates, but 
where a flood of eloquence breaks forth ; where 
he may view the seats, and, as.it were, the man- 
sions of arguments, where they are illustrated in 
a few words, and defined by proper expressions, 
'or what difficulty can there be to a man who » 
sensible that every topic in discourse, that serves 
either to prove or to refute, is derived from its 
own power and nature, or borrowed from some 
(exterior circumstance ? The former consists in 
the universal, of partial enquiry into the nature 
of a thing; its term, or any quality that comes 
nearest to the case* As to exterior circum- 
stances, they are adventitious, and not inherent 
fcn the nature of the case. IQhe question is ge- 
nera^ Jts force is to be explained by a general de- 
finition, in tliis manner: - •' If majesty consist hi 
the grandeur and dignity of a state, then he at- 
tains it who delivers up a Roman army to the 
enemy, and not the person who delivers such a 
traitor to the power of the people of Rome." I£ 
the question is partial, it is to be done by parti- 
tion 
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ti onift this manner: r* The senate is either to hp 
obeyed in matters that. concern the welfare of the 
fftate, or some other authority is to be instituted, 
or one must fallow what hi&owi? rpa^on suggests: 
an. authority foreign to that of the senate would 
be presumptuous ; one's own determination would 
be arrogant;, ,!The authority of . tj^e senate .was 
therefore to. be . followe d* 7 If the questiop lie? 
the .term, as in the case of Carbo,- it is 
state? m Hills man lifer : " If he be a consul who 
emsults the good of his country,, what else has 
Opinlius done?* BnLas to questions that turn 
up on. qaaUties which cofne pgarcyt in fop r^ 9 
the re .are mojje ?eats ^nd cqmraon-places from 
w^Pp^f pmftfi i^y h^jrlVg ivn.. We then enquire 
into arguments drawn from accidental properties, 
general heads, and their subdivisions, similari- 
ties, and dissimilarities, contrarieties, conse- 
quences, analogies, precedents, and inconsistencies.- 
We tiace causes and their effects, and enquire 
into arguments drawn from, the properties that 
are either greater, equal, or less. 
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CHAP. XL.- •: 

As to; ar gtfments* drawn from accidental prope r* 
ties,, they are thus formed ; *llf the greatest ho- 
nour bt due to piety, th$n you ought to be af- 
fected, when you behold the pious sorrow of Q* 
MetellusJD From the kind j u If the magistracy 
ought , to be aubordinate to the people of 
Rome, why do you accuse Norbanus, whose tri- 

4 buneship 
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fcuneship was always subserviettt to the ptfeAufe 
x>f the state ? As to partial arguments, whichjire 
su b-divisions of gen eral heads ; if all who Consult 
the good of oar country ought to be dear to us, a 
general ought surely to be the dearest, since it is 
by his counsels, courage, and dangers, that we re- 
tain the safety of our persons, and the dignity of 
our empire." F rom similarity thu s : ,f If even 
wild beasts love their young, what affection 
ought we to cherish for our offspring ?" JEtom 
dis similarity thus ; " If barbarians have HO 
thought beyond to day, it should be our wisdom 
to provide for futurity.^ And both in similarity 
and dissimilarity, <j»ampled) are to be brought 
from the actions, the sSytngs and the accidents 
of others ; and very often you are to state ficti- 
tious cases. Now as to contrarieties ; " If Grac- 
chus acted unnaturally, Opimius acted nobly. V 
From conggfpifiQCfs ; " If a man were slain, and 
you his foe taken upon the spot with a bloody 
sword in your hand ; if no person were seen there 
besides yourself capable of injuring him, while 
you were always remarkable for audacity, how 
can we doubt of your committing the murder ?" 
From circumstances that are agreeing, antece- 
dent, and repugnant, let us borrow the words of 
Crassus, when a young man. " Carbo, though 
you defended Opimius, these, notwithstanding, 
will not esteem you as a good citizen : it is plain 
that you have dissembled, and that you had 
something else in view, because in assemblies of 
the people you often deplored the death of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus ; because you were an accomplice 

in 
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in the death <>f Publius Africanus ; because in 
your ttibuneship you enacted that law ; because 
you always dissented from patriots/' As to 
arguments dm W A from mo rite s, they proceed in 
this manner : " If you wish to destroy avarice; 
you must destroy luxury, which is the parent of 
it." As to effects arising from caqse s ; " If we 
employ the wealth of the treasury for supporting 
us in war, and adorning us in peace ; let us do 
every thing then to improve our revenue." 



to g reater, to lesser, and parallel circums tances*, 
we introduce thtom thus. " If a good name be 
bfetter than riches, and if riches be so desirable, 
how much more is glory to be coveted ? An 
-argument takeufrom the lesser is this ; " " JjTa/^ 
Iter so short an acquaintance he lamented her 
death so bitterly, how would he have done if he 
had loved her ? how will he bewail me who am his 
father .*" From eq ual cases thu sj " It is the part 
Of the nten who plunders his country to corrupt it 
with its spoils/ 9 As to arguments taken from 
e^terijULfiittJiimstaBce^, thffift are tionweil, not 

fr*nn the fttrength of a fiaa?l_iffilfLhl?J' ^ rom cx * 
traneoiisj>b}ects : as for instance ; " This pro* 
position is true, for Q. Lutatius advanced it ; the 
other is false, for it was extorted by the rack." 
This is a necessary cbnsequence ; for I read over 
the deeds ; as to every thing else iu general I 
have spoke to it before. These I have exemplifi- 
ed with all the brevity of which they are suscep- 
tible* 

CHAP. 

n This example unborrowed from the And da of Terence. 
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# 

» 

For, as if I were to point out a mass of gold 
that is burried in several places, it would be 
enough, if I should describe ky signs the places 
where it lay ; for then the person, to whom I 
thus described it, might find and dig it up with 
ease and certainty .: thus, having possessed my- 
self of these characteristic arguments,, which 
point out what I. was in search of, I obtain the 
rest by care and invention. But as to the nature 
of those arguments, that are best adapted to 
these several kinds of causes, it doep not require 
consummate art to prescribe thetn^and but a mid- 
dling degree of genius to judge of them. For nay 
business is not now to explain the art of eloquence, 
but to lay before men of the greatest learning, 
certain hints suggested by my own practice. 
When these topics are understood and imprinted 
upon the mind, and disposed so as to serve upoa 
all occasions, nothing then can escape an orator, 
not only in his debates in the forum, but in every 
species of speaking. But if he should attain to 
such perfection, as really to appear the very cha- 
racter which he personates ; and if he can so 
move the judges, as to leaiMhem with, or with- 
out their inclination to whatever ^timents_he 
pleases ; believe, me, he then wants nothing that 
can contribute towards forming a finished orator. 
Let us now proceed to shew, that it is not suffi- 
cient to invent what you have to say, unless you 
also know how to make a proper use of what you 

have 
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have invented. V ariety is necessary in this> both 
to c onceal y our art from_jlift,hearer t and to pre* 
vODt.hk.betog i c^y_e d with repetitions. It is pro- 
per,, /sometimes, to lay down what you advance, 
by: way of proposition, and to, shew the reason 
why.it is so :, and sometimes to draw a conclu* 
sion from the same topics : sometimes to leave it 
to be formed by the hearer, and to pass to some- 
thing else : soiiietitties to make no proposition at 
all, but to lea Ye the reason of the thing to point 
out what should be proposed.- If you rest your 
argument upon : ft parity of reasoning,, yon are 
first to prove the parity ; you are then to make 
an application to the point in question : you are 
-generally to conceal the pith of your arguments, 
to prevent their being numbered, and though 
distinguished in reality, to blend them in words. 



CHAP. XLII. 

To you, who are learned, I cursorily notice these 
things* that I may come to matters of greater con- 
sequence. For there is nothing, Catulus, of 
greater importance* to an orator, than to pre- 
possess the h earers in hi s favour, so that the emo- 
Kl tion heTiimself feels may proceed from certain 
impulse or agitation of mind, ratherj^iauiiiQjn the 
di ctate o fsobc'r ludgment. For men often judge 
under the influence of hatred, Idve, desire, anger, 
gnefTjoy, hope, fear, mistake, or some emo tion of 

v the jnipd , iythcrtba nnf>trfcl ^TP rftr< 'P f j law* or equi- 
ty .3 With yo,ur approbations therefore,. I proceed to 
' .• ♦ these 
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these points. Says Catulus, something seems to 
be still wanting, Antony, which regards the sub- 
ject you have already explained, and which you 
ought to clear up before you proceed to what 
you proposed. What is that ? replies Antony. 
It relates, answers Catulus, to that order in which 
you generally arranged your proofs ; for in this 
particular you always seemed something beyond 
human. You shall judge, Catulus, replies the 
other, how much beyond human I am in this re* 
spect : upon my word, had I not been put in 
mind, I should not have once thought of it. By 
this you may judge that all the success I have in 
speaking is o wing either to practice ~~or _cljahce. 
Yet that very point, which, as being unacquaint- 
ed with it, I passed by as one would a man he 
never knew, is as important in eloquence as any 
other circumstance. But give me leave to say, 
that you seem to anticipate the time when I am 
to lay down the method of disposing a subject : 
for had I placed all the power of an orator in 
proofs, and the evidence that arises from the na- 
ture of the cause, it would be now proper to 
speak of the manner in which proofs should be 
-arranged ; but as I have as yet spoken only on 
one of the three points proposed, I must discuss 
the other two before I speak of the disposition of 
speech. 

CHAP. XLIII. 

Honourable actions, and upright lives, in the 
pleader and his client, greatly contribute to a 

successful 
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successful termination of his cause, while a con- 
' trary character in the adverse party tends effectu* 
ally to their defeat The same effect is likewise 
produced by conciliating as much as we can the 
*3t minds of the judges. A favourable opinion again 
is gained by dignity of tthnrnf tf r> by the actions 
which a person has performed, by his reputoiipn, 
which are much more easily set forth if they are 
real than if they are fictitious. But an orator is 
much aided also by these, so frnpfH of . v oi cfo 
countenance, bashfulness, graceful elocution, 
and^^^pairent reluctance, if you are obliged 
to run into invectives. It is of the greatest uti- 
lity to display marks of e ase,j;enerosity, affabili ty; 
pie ty, gratitude, modera tion, and disinterested* 
ne$s^ all the qualities of worth, meelcness, gentle- 
ness, complaisance, placability, peaceableness, are 
extremely prepossessing, both in favour of the 
speaker and the person for whose interests he 
pleads ; and they bias the mind against those 
who do not possess them in proportion as they 
favour the opposite party. But all this manner 
of speaking has the greatest effect in those causes, 
where it is difficult to inflame the judge with 
violent emotions. For ™h* n \eW' pf spy^ is 
not always proper, but there is often required a 
style ILatTs gentle, mild, submissive; which is of 
the greatest service to the accused party. By 
this expression I mean not only the accused, but, 
all who have an interest at stake ; for this was 
the sense in which our forefathers used the term. 
It has therefore a wonderful effect in a speech to 
express their manners as just, upright, religious, 

diffident, 
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diffident, and patient under injuries ;. and this, 
either in the beginning, in the narrative, or in the 
peroration, has such influence, if agreeably and 
feelingly handled, that it is often of more force 
than the merits of the cause itself. But by a 

/ frgl in g -manner of sppakin^jrhf spffrh become^ 
as it were, the picture o f _t he speaker's character. 
For certain sentiments and expression, joined to 
a gentjg, easy a^tinn T make us appear men . of 

..probity, of worth and virtue. 



.CHAP* XLIV. 

, But very different from this is that method of 
\ speaking, which affects the minds of the judges 

In another manner, and impels them to hate, to 
ove, to spite, to favour, to fear, to hope, to de- 
sire, to abhorrence, to joy, to sorrow, to pity, to 
resentment, or leads them to those emotions, if 
any such exist, which are congenial with these. 
An orator too is to wish that the judges should 
bring along with them a disposition of mind, 
which is most suited to favour the cause he pleads. 
For it is observed, it is much easier to give speed 
to the man who runs, than activity to him who is 
drooping. But if this be either impossible, or 
very difficult, to be effected, then I act like the 
careful physician, who, before he prescribes a re- 
medy to his patient, informs himself, not only of 
the nature of the disease he wants to cure, but of 
his habit and constitution when he was in health, 

» 

For when I enter upon a doubtful cause, by 

which 
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which it is difficult to move the judges. I employ 
all my car e, attention and reflection, tcmhserve in 
the Kg* ip^TTrtir I can th p?r thmiflhtwp th«ir appre- 
hensions, their expectations and desires, and 
whither they may be led with the greatest ease. 
If they yield, and, as I said before, if their bias 
naturally favours the i repression we make upon 
them ; I make use of the advantage given, and 
spread ray sails before the wind. But if the 
judge is unbiassed, and composed, it is a more, 
difficult task, for then every passion is to be work- 
ed up by the dint of eloquence, without any assis- 
tance from nature. But eloquence, which an ex~ 
cellent poet rightly terms the mistress of the soul, 
and queen of the universe, has such a power, as 
not only to raise the stooping, or to bend the 
erect, but like a skilful and brave commander, 
to lead even reluctance and opposition into cap? 
tivity. 

CHAP. XLV. 

These are the things which Crassus, a little 
time ago, so earnestly desired to hear from me f 
when he said, in jest I suppose, that I used to 
handle them with divine skill ; and commended 
some other things in the cause of Manius Aqui- 
Hus, and Caius Norbanus, as conducted with 
great address. Yet, by heavens ! Crassus, when 
you employed the same qualities in your plead- 
ing, I used to shudder : so great was the spirit, 
the force, the passion expressed in your eyes, 
yom features, and your air j nay, there was mean-* 
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Jig in the motion of your hand*. So powerful 
was the torrent of weighty, weU-chosen words, 
so pure yonr sentiments, so just, 90 new, so dear, 
titute of false unmanly ornaments, that to me you 
seemed not only to fire the judge, but to be your- 
self in flames. Nor is. it pnssihl eJJifrt a h earer 
should fYfrJ^T imptfinwi with sorrow, with ha- 
tred, ~ with detestation, with • dread ; nor to 
move him to tears or pity, uniess th e sweatee) 
peon affhotod with the passions whirh bn -wishes 
to awaken in the judge. But if an orator affect 
some passion, and if every thing he advance iu 
his speech is false and counterfeit, then indeed a 
greater degree of art is necessary. Now, Cras- 
sus, I do not know how it is with yoy and other 
people ; but, for my own part, I know of no 
cause that could induce me to dissemble before 
men of the greatest good sense, and my best 
friends. I never, indeed, attempted to awaken 
in the judges the feelings of pity, detestation, or 
hatred, if I did not at the same time feel within 
my own breast the emotion I wanted to excite in 
theirs. For it is no easy matter to point the 
anger of a judge against a petson, if you seem to 
be cool and dispassionate yourself: it is no easy 
matter to make him hate the man yqu wish he 
should hate, unless he first sees you burning with re* 
sentment : you never will be able to bring him to 
pity, without proofs from your words, sentiments, 
voice, look, and tears, that you feel yourself the 
compassion which you recommend. For as no 
substance is so combustible as to kindle without 
fire ; so no mind is so susceptible of thepow^r of 

eloquence, 
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eloquence, as to cafceh its Maze, unless the 
speaker, whan ke approaches it, i* himself in 
flames. 

» * 

CHAP. XLVI. 

Bot lest it may be thought surprising and iucrft» 
dibfe, that a man should experience sach frequent 
vicissitudes of passion, that he should indulge such 
opposite emotions, especially in matters in which 
he has no personal concern, we are to consider 
that the sentiments and topics, which you employ 
in pleading, are so impressive, that there is no oc- 
lion to have recourse to fiction and false hood, 
>r & bathetic addr ess is in its very nature%nore 
likely to make a deeper impression upon the orator 
tiifaelf, than upon any of his hearers. And that 
-we may not he surprised at this happening in 
causes, in the forum, in the city, 'when out 
friends are in danger, when multitudes are asseitf- 
Wed ; we cannot but reflect that not only onr 
reputation is at stake, (and though that- is but 
trifling, yet still it has some influence, as we p'ro*- 
fess to have attained what is attainable only by 
few) but you have a much more important concern 
depending; I mean your honour, your duty, 
and your fidelity in discharging it. These are 
such motive*, that even while we defend a mere 
stranger, if we have any regard to our own credit, 
me cannot consider him but as a friend* But; 
that this, may not^ appear surprising to you, what 
can be moire remote from reality than poetry, a 
play, or a fbbfe ?■ Yet 1 have seat the eyes of a 

P player 
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.player sparkle through his assumed character, 
when he repeated these lines ; : Durst you part 
*rvith him ? Without him, durst you enter these 
walls ? Did you not dread the frown of a 
father ? He never pronounced the word fbown, 
but I thought I saw old Telamon frantic with 
grief at the loss of his sqq., Again, when assum- 
ing a more compassionate tone, he uttered the 
words, Yqu have torn in pieces^ you havt robbed, 
.you have murdered you% ■.. father \n the loss of a 
son who wps tM prop.tf his tfflctining 6ge ,;. : not 
/didymitrjegard: the depth, of a> brother, or his 
helpless infant* of whom yo\i were the appointed 
guardiaH. These * he pronounced ail in tears and 
aofr#w ■» If this playeit, notwithstanding h« 
daily ptactice* icould npt reprint this speech 
well iwithout real emotion ; what 1 can you ima- 
gine that Pacuvius waj cool and composed, when 
he wrote it ? By no meaps ; for I have ofteor 
4imeshfftrd, and they say it is confined by the 
^wxitiagt of Platoand Democritus, that QJtga&fL 
girt iMrcr. ■ lived without liyrly imnginnHrrn , apd 
enthusiastic feelings. • » 






CHAP. XLVII. 



Therefore, do not imagine that I, whose ■ bu* 
siness is not to imitate while pleading the romai*- 
tic exploits, or the imaginary disasters of ancient 
heroes, who did not personate, but was the real 
author of the character I appeared >mj' when: I 
yas to save Maaius Aquilius froth banishmeri^ 

while 
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[while I touched upon the pathetic part ? /did pot 
tfeel all the passion I expressed. • Wbch I saw the 
trtati whom I remembered to have beenconsql, >to 
liave been* a general distinguished by the senaflq; 
to have mounted the steps of the capital .in 
triumph, depressed, dejtected, sorrowful* in imt 
iriinent danger ; is it to be imagined that I atr 
tempted to awaken sentiments. :bf pity in the 
breasts of others, before I felt them in my own P 
Yes>' I perceived that it greatly, affected the 
judges* when I appealed to the sorrow and demo- 
tion of the old man ; and when I did,, what yoiil 
♦Crasshs, have commended ; when, j not . from aft 
feqtation, to which J am a strabgdiv but .from -ttifc 
k+esbstibie impulse: of .grief aod/cpuceriv.I tote 
open his vest to shew his scars. When C.^Mat 
rius, sitting at the same time upon the bench, by 
his tears greatly; heightened the "affecting scene I 
had delineated : when, by frequently calling on 
.Wfli^jfceommend^d his Go}fcag^e V> his prefljf- 
fciom, ^nd^eqjaestedhi^intfroeisioq ford$en$#g 
*to,foj|tiHitfl *f ; all tgejwy a*l*. Jhp cpwpassjq^ 
JPMwLiWa* «pt}iion. ; my,p^Ft>^bou^ jMoGt^dtf 
fcWVM* wit^Hta load of a^gui^h j aqd,^ 
appeal ; tha t in <? very expression I njpde togo^s, 
toorcq, to citizens and friends,, wpyki, not^lj 
havqb^p ijieffectpaLin raising copipa^sioivh^fhl 
not fcefiji deeply affected myself, buJifliusftJ^e 
appeal ridiculous \n iwy pleadipg^ u-T'liq-efep^ 

jnark n^i §ulpdcius» l*e * good,^ kmfti 
paster a3 1 am, I teach you how,; wjrile /yqu^axy 
Speaking, you ^ay: he angry, how ypy ipay.g|ie^ 
frowyoajnay w/eq>. But why ahoqld pleach x\$\* 

.. •:-...■ ^ P's • tb 
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to you, who, when you accused my companion 
and qu jester, raised a flame, not only by your 
eloquence, but by the power, and the glow of 
yowr feelings, which burned so fierce, that I 
scarcely ventured to approach to extinguish it. 
For in that cause you had every thing that could 
render you triumphant ; you had there a field to 
txpatiate, iq the course of the trial, upon the vio- 
lence, the flight, the stoning* and the cruelty of 
the tribunes, and on the lamentable fate of 
Cspio ; then it was evident that M srfcus JEmi* 
lilts, a leading man in this city and the senate; 
had been struck with a stone* and that Lucius 
Cotta and T. Pkhqs, when they, wanted to put 
thetnnegative, were driven vmjently out of the 
temple; 

CHAP. XLVIII, 

Besides your being a young tnbn added the 
greatest dignity to the complaints you poured 
forth in behalf of you country ; while I, who 
had been a censor, was puaaled in what manner, 
consistent with my own character, I could enter 
upon the defence of a seditious ertnen, so owe* 
lenting at the misfortune of a consular peraon. 
The most worthy of our citizens sat upon the 
hench ; the forum was full of excellent men ? so 
that I had but slender grounds of excuse; 
Chough I was to speak for one who had been my 
quswtor, ShaH I say that 1 here had recourse to 
any art? I will inform yon of my conduct, and 
you may give it what appellation you please. I 

illustrated 
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Illustrated the nature, recounted the mischiefs, 
and pointed out the dangers of sedition : I traced 
its effects down tlirough~every stage of the re- 
blic, and Concluded, by observing, that though 
ogulat ^oinmoti ^gs had always been -injuriou^ 
et that sometimes they were warranted by justice, 
almost by 'necessity. Then I advanced what 
Oassus just now mentioned ; that neither kings 
could have teas driven out of the state,, nor tri» 
tmnea of the people created, nor the consular 
power so often impaired by acts of the common* 
nor could the people of Rome have obtained 
the right of appeal, that protector of the at*t* 
that guardian of her liberty* had it not been for 
their straggles with the nobility. That if iasur* 
rections bad been of service to the comfitD* 
tiity, any turn alt which might have happened 
ought not instantly to be charged on Catus Nor? 
banns as an heinous crime, and a capital misde^ 
meatior, I urged, if it were once admitted that 
the ptople of Rome might be lawfully alarmed, 
which I proved to have been often the case, they 
never had better reason than at that time. Them 
I gave my whole pleading a new turn ; I pointed 
it against the flight of Crpto, I bewailed the lose 
of the army. By this means I awakened the sor- 
rows of those who bad lost their relation* and 
renewed the resentment of the Roman knight* 
who were judges in that cause, against C&pi^ 
who was before disagreeable to them, on account 
of certain judiciary proceedings. 

P 3 CHAP.. 
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As soon as Ltpfcrceived I had obtained an interest 
.with the jbdgw; . and made them feel ( the force of 
toy defence {ufchat I had conciliated the favour of 
the people, whose rights were linked with the 
sedition I was then defending ; ; and had cfirecjted 
the whole resentment of the judge*, as arising 
either from the misery of the state, or from their 
'grief for die loss of their relations, or their persor 
nil 'hatred of Gaepio, to favour my Cause, I then 
b^gaft to mingle with this v ehement ardji fostyl* , 
tlvo «£thef roahn er which I liave already mention- 
ed ;/ I mean thegentle and endea qpg. I told 
them, that I hazarded almost all my reputation 
and fortune io defence of my companion, a rela- 
tion which your ancestors looked upon as that of 
a son ; that nothing coukl so much disgrace, 
Nothing could so much grieve me, as that I, who 
had been often thought of service to the greatest 
-strafcgers, among my. countrymen, should not 
how be able to assist a dear companion ; I entreat* 
ed the judges to yield this to my age, to the 
honours I had discharged, to the actions 1 had 
performed, if they saw itie affected with a just 
and aflfcetionatt sorrow j especially if in ail my 
6ther - c&usies they had perceived' I had asked 
•htf : favours for myself, *but in behalf of my 

.. friends, 






n I mean the gentle."] The reader may sec in the first volume 
of the orations translated into English, how well and how 
exactly Cicero has followed the rules here laid down in his de- 
fence of MUo. 
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friends. Thus, in all my defence of this cause, 
I very slightly touched upon any point that re- 
quired art, such as speaking upon the Apuleian 
law, and explaining the nature of treason* But 
my whole address consisted in two parts, the first, 
in movinpr fhP Mftaion ff, the other, in recomraend- 
idg mysglCi^ for the per fection of both which, 
parts we are very littleobhgerto J^ieTin es of art. 
It was by these means, that my invectives prevail- 
ed in renewing the popular aversion for Csepio, . 
and I myself appeared all gentleness and tender* 
liess; When I came to touch upon the nature of 
my private friendships. Thus, rather by moving 
the passions than convincing the understanding 
0ft the judges, Sulpicius, I baffled your impeach- 
ment: • ? • 



Chap, l; 

I ou are in the right Antony, says Sulpicius, to 
riiention this j for I never knew • any thing 

Afiy thing slip out of my hands. ~] The Latin has quod tarn 
i manibus claberctur. There is a sneer here of Sulpicius that 
has never been attended to. Antony had just been teUing in 
what manner he. had acted his part when he brought off Nor* 
banus, and it is plain, that though the rules and examples he 
lays down in the relation are extremely just, yet he treats the 
whole as a solemn faree ; he concludes by saying Sulpicius 
was baffled) fl*g** affectis anitnis ittdicum quam viclis. Sulpicius 
in this passage keeps up the humour,, and says that that cause 
had slipt out of hit hands. • This alludes to the farces, or raimi, 
where a fellow was brought upon the stagey and by different . 
feats of activity, of .the same nature with those of our hark** 

P4 f«jfi| 
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slip out of my hands in the manner that cause did 
at that time , for, aa you have mentioned, when 
I had left yon not to answer arguments but to 
extinguish flames, immortal gods ! how did you 
begin ? With what bashfuhiess, with what diffi- 
dence, with what hesitation, and with what aa 
artful disposition ! After you had gained the first 
point, and the only one that could induce the an* 
' diqace to excuse you, as you were pleading for a 
dear friend, and one who had been your p quss- 
tor ; what a road did you then pave to secure at- 
tention in the progress of your speech ? But all 
of a sudden, while I imagined you only obtained 
the indulgence of the audience, by reason of you f 
connection with him, in defending a profligate citi* 
zen, you, insensibly to others, though much to 
my alarm, began secretly to insinuate that Nor- 
banus had not been seditious, but that the insur- 
rection 

qufa 9 escaped out of the hands of the rest of the actors, who, 
pursuing him, left the stage clear, and thus the luce ended. 
For a more particular account of this see the note upon tin 
oration for Cecilia*, in my translation, vol. % p. 162. line 2& 
» Quaxtor.] The dignity of prsetor excelled that of qwestor, 
add is here compared to that of a father. Cicero, m his ora- 
tion for Caecilitis; (see the first volume of the translation of the 
orations, p. 1 2 i .) explains tills passage. " It k a doctrine trans* 
" mkted to us from our ancestors, that the pnctor is in pfaen 
H of a parent to his quaertors ; that no relation can be more 
" Binding, more interesting, than a conjunction in office, than 
" the common discharge of a puMic doty, at Che same time, 
" and in the same prorhtee. Therefore, though le msh rt e nt 
" with law yo« could prosecute nhn, yet yon cannot cttsutfent 
" with piety, because of your filial ties. But, white be new 
" did yon wrong, if you impeach yonr prmtor, then musty on 
" acknowledge that your enmity fa, on you* part, unjust ami 
« detestable." 
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rcction had happened through the justifiable, and 
merited resentment of the Roman people. Then 
what attacks you made on Caspio ; how you 
filled all the assembly with a mixture of hatred, 
resentment, and eoifc passion 1 in this, not only 
in the body of your pleading, but with regard to 
41 Scanrus, and the rest of my witnesses, whose 
evidence you did not set aside by your reasoning; 
but by appealing' to the passions of die' people* 
Provided you but mention those things, for my 
part, I requite no other instruction. For I think 
I am sufficiently instructed in hearing yourself 
exemplify the manner of your pleading. Nay 
but, replies Antony, if you please, I wiH likewise 
instruct you in the rules I used to follow, and 
had principally in viefr in my pleading. For 
the long time I have lived in the world, and the 
practice I hare had in affairs of consequence; 
may well by this time tnake me master in what 
manner to touch the springs of passion in man- 
kind. 

CHAP, 

* Scaunu.') He was the grandson of Aurelias Scaurus, who 
being taken prisoner by Bolus king of the Cumbrians, after 
the defeat of the Roman army , as he maintained to that prince, 
Aat flie Romafta wereiofineible on the other side of the Alps* 
s»d that he would experience it if he passed them : Bolus 
losing patience, run upon him with bis sword* and killed 
Strcbsut. 
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CHAP. LI. 

• .■ 

Anb for my, own part, I used to consider 
whether the nature of the cause required this man* 
Her. Because the flames of eloquence are not to 
be kindled on trifling occasions ; nor when the 
audience are so disposed* as not to admit the in- 
fluence 'of passion. Y??rj\ man W fhmightJjriiHH 
lous when he applies the £ath£tJ£JsiJutfte±+ and 
lie is odious when tie attempts to pluck up what 
it is impossible ^td move. ISW jHe passio ns which 
we ha ve gene tally t o awaken in. the minds of the 
judges, or of an audience* a>T r 'lflYfi hatrnT, 
flngpi^, Pnvy t rom passionf hope, joy. feai> and 
• uneasiness. We perceive t hat love is concilia te 
ed by seeming to ple^dloi what jLs«a4jlvimtnfifQn& 
to the audience : Or if we exert ; ourselves for 
men of worth, or such as at least seem to them to 
be men of worth and utility. By the first we 
conciliate their love ; by defending virtue, their 
endearment ; and the prospect of a future advan- 
tage is always more affecting than the mention 
of a past service. You are to labour to prove, 
that either their dignity or utility is connected 

with, 

r Lot*.] Cidefft* as I have observed before, has nobly ex- 
emplified all these in his oration for Milo. See tol. Lot tie 
translation into English, P. 53. with what art he court* the 
love of Pompey for Milo. 

1 Uneasiness.'] The oration for Milo seems to hare been the' 
original from which our author draws all the excellent pre- 
cepts and observations he lays down with regard to do- 
qnence^ 
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with the cause you defend ; and you* must inti- 
mate that the person for whom /you .labour to 
procure all this love, never made any private ad- 
vantage of his own bvjt, nor had any selfish 
viewts in what he did, ffor motives of interest 
begethatrcd ; hot labouring for the service of 
others, favoun]. But -we must here take care 
when we are upon this topic, not ttf extol too 
much the merit and the glory of those,:whoni you 
want to recommend' by such services; for no* 
thing is so liable to envy as these* At the samp 
time, from these very, topics* we may learn how to 
direct resentment against othefs, and avert it from 
ourselves and our friends ; and the same method 
is to be followed either in awakening, or allaying 
anger. For if you exaggerate a fact* which -must 
be pernicious or disadvantageous to ypur heirersj 
then, that begets resentment* -JBtutif this is, to 
affect worthy men, or those who. have not deserv r 
ed it, Or the public, it then generates, if not such 
keen "resentment, yet a disgust that is tiot at all 
unlike that of hatred or envy. Fear toflja ia- 

g?T*++JPc£lonal rlnn^er„jTffgotfi w mnrjj.. but the 
% common must be represented ; as having con^e- 
quences connected with ourselves. 
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The same method must be Iheld; with regard to 
hope, joy, or- uneasinesa : but I kito w not whetftej 
the emdtkms of envy are iwrt, fyrwore keeg thap 

3 them 
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them all \ an A whether it taqurres moat powef 
to suppress or to awaken it The chief objects of 
Qni^mongst men are sudh of our equals or irife* 
hors, who raising themselves above our rank in the 
world, give us the mortification of siting thent 
soar above us. We likewise very offcen envy out 
superiors, especially if they are insolently boast* 
fut> and, by the figure and fortune they enjoy in 
the world, transgress * the bounds of common 
decency* In such a case, when we want to in- 
/flame, we ought chiefly to insist that these ad van* 
( tages are not acquired by virtue ; and then that 
Whey were Acquired by the vices and crimes of 
fhetr possessors ; but if they are of too weighty 
and serious a nature to be treated of in this man* 
ner, you are then to insist that no merit, be it ever 
so great, can compensate for such insolence and 
such pride. But when you want to allay envy, 
you are to say that such honours were acquired 
by much toil and many dangers ; and that they 
have not been applied to the possessor's private 
advantage, but to that of others ; and that if he 
seemed to have acquired any glory, yet s6 mode- 
rate he was in the possession of it, that though he 
had justly earned it by his dangers, it was so far 
from giving him pleasure, that he undervalued* 
and laid it aside. And we must bv all means en* 
deavour to keep down the idea of his greatness, 
and to temper the superiority of his fortune with 
reflections upon the toils and hardships to which 
he had been exposed ; the reason of this is be- 
cause the world is apt to envy ; it is the reigning* 
the standing vice, and feeds upon exalted and 

flourishing 
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flourishing fortune. rmTpmion ii mmrrrt, if the 
he arer cy i be bro ught to apply to hims elf the 
__ ^ircuiPStances thai are ^cptore J in the 
case of wither j whether they are already past 
pr Hreaifofd ; or, by looking upon another, fro* 
qucntly to turn his eye into hit own breast. Thus, 
as every circumstance of human nature is affect* 
iBg» when pathetically represented ; virtue, when 
dejected and prostrated, is more so ; and, (as I 
have often mentioned) the gentle, mild, manner 
of speaking, by recommending probity, ought as 
it were to give the picture of a virtuous man ; 
so this style, When an orator undertakes to 
change the affections, and mould them to all hi* 
purposes, ought to be intense and vehement. 



CHAP: MIL 

But in these two kinds there is so strong a re- 
semblance, that it is hard to distinguish when we 
ought to apply the gentle, and when the vehe- 
ment. For some portion of that gentleness, by 
which we conciliate the favour of the hearers, 
ought to mingle with that energy, with which 
we wish to rouse them ; and even gentleness 
must sometimes be employed in inflaming certain 
passions of the mind : nor can any speech be 
more happily tempered, than th&t' in which the 
asperity of dispute is seasoned by politeness ; 
and where, on the other side, gentleness is guard- 
ed by a certain gravity and s ted fastness in our 
purpose. In both these kinds, I mean that which 

requires 



c 
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requires force and disputation,: and that which 
is adapted to moral life, though in setting out, 
be speaker ought to be slow, yet in coding he 
ought to be quick and. diffusive: Y6Y he must 
not pass abroptiy into that mariner, it berng quite 
foreign to the merits of th^ caiiflg, antT'ptfopte 
wanting in thei first place to knOwwhafc the^^are 
actually to judgt. of; but when he is got into that 
track, he ought not to leave it hastily ■; for ypu 
cannot upon the lirst impression raise compas- 
sion, envy, or resentment, in the same manner fes 
when a proof is laid down it is immediately taken 
in. For a proof is strengthened by the convic- 
tion it carries, which seizes, you as soon as ex- 
pressed. But this kind of pleading requires jn - z, 
judge not so much clearness of comprehension as 
sensibility of heart, and no man can ever succeed 
in it, but by diffusive, varied, fcnd copious elo- 
quence ; and after a proportionable vehemence in 
the dispute. Therefore, they jphp speak con- 
cisely and coolly,. may ip{le<d,instruet, but they 
never can movea judge,* which .fa every thing. J$ 
j&noiv clear, that in all disputes, the.weapopf 
{that serve for ppposite modes of speaking tf? dor 
'rived froni the same source, Burt tb$ fwc?, o£ 4 
proof must be invalidated, either by cpnnuivg 
those circumstances which are brought to support 
it, or by shewing that the conclusion insisted 
upon does notarise from, nor is consequential tp| 
the premises. Qr if you cannot confute; it by 
these means, ypu, must oppose to it eyidqn#s 
equally, or still more weighty*. But tboge ppfts 
,of pleading which cpnsist of Jepity \n co^Ujat- 



ing, or vehedrience in moving, are to be iatvocfac? 
ed from opposite passiaus, that kindness maysucr 
ceed resentment; and envy, pity. 
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>5But wt^andJiuaRour are often agneeabk* and 
(highly serviceable*. And .though every thing else 
were communicable by art* yet these are attain-* 
able only by natirfe,; without any assistance from 
art: in this; Cteaaz, you, in my opinion, are far 
superior, to > all: others, and yoi\ will therefore 
either allow, that art cap, never make. A ^man 
witt^or if it, can, j pu tv? the best jnf *ter to in- 
struct us iii it, , By yottr leave, replies Cesar, I 
think a win .who 19 «q fool may talk rn^re wit- 
tily upon any: subject t^n that pf af|V r For 
.when I sa V some. Greek jeM bqoh, I b^d. fiHW$ 
hopes of learning a little from them : ar\d indeel 
1 found a great deal of wit .and humour amoag 
the Greeks r tffor ihe .Sicilian*, the J£ |u>4i*ns, the 
Byzantines ;i but ftbovej all, the Athenians, excel 
in this resprot. l But; they ( wbo have attempted 
to lay down artificial rules how to at fa in ; it, ha*e 
betrayed sucb stupid ity f that they afford you no- 
thing to lough' at .but th^ir dulncss. I am there- 
r ' .!• '■.'• J 'I..- ,-, . fore 

. ' Buttiry wfo hot* attmptftfi $0,] The strength #f iim 
argument is ; if Xfy preeks^l^o are yery witty* and the ia- 
yeqtors of all arts^make themselves ridiculous and foolish in 
describing wit, it appears that it cannot by any means be 
taught, unless one better' quaff fifed than they Hinder take it. 
thos he lessons the Greeks, that he may commend kinwelf and 
Jils qwn countrymen. Strebaeus. - 
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fore of opinion that this talent cannot by any means 
be communicated. For as there are two kinds of 
wit, one that runs equally through the whole of 
a discourse, the other pointed and short, the first 
was termed by our forefathers raillery, and the 
other repartee, both of them are trifling, for one 
needs but trifle to raise a laugh. And yet, An- 
tony, as you observe, I have very < often seen 
humour and wit produce a prodigious: effect in 
causes. But as art is not required in continued 
humour, which is the first kind I have mentioned, 
far less can it enter into repartees, which forms 
the second, and which must without premedi- 
tation produce its effect For mimics and men of 
humour are made by nature ; it is she that moulds 
their features, modulates their voice, and forms their 
very expression to second their looks. Was it owing 
to art that my brother, here, when Philip asked 
him y tvky he harked f answered becautelseea thief. 
How did Crassus express himself in every part 
of his speech before the Centum viri against Sca&- 
vola ; or in defence of Cneius Plafceus against 
Brutus, who impeached him? For, Antony, 
that which you attribute to me is universally al- 
lowed to Crassus, and he is perhaps the only 
man in the world that is master of both these 
kinds of wit ; I mean that which runs through 
the whole of a discourse, and that which consists 
in quickness and smartness. For his whole de- 
fence of Curius against Scsevola was a continued 
flow of pleasantry and humour ; but without any 
play upon words. Because, by paying a regard 
to the dignity of his antagonist lie preserved hia 

< tvs; 
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own ; and it is very difficult for men of wit an4 
quick parts to pay any regard to times or char 
factere ; by restraining themselves when they are 
disposed to be sarcastic. For this rtaaop some 
wits put a construction sufficiently humorous 
upon the following passage of Ennius : it ' is 
easier for a toise rtiari to keep a burning coal 
within his teeth, than a good saying. Now, ac- 
cording to them, good sayings are witty ones : 
and, at present, they are commonly understood 
in that sense f 

T 

\ 

CHAP. LV. 

But as Crassus proceeded against Scasvola with* 
out reflection, he thereby turned the whole cause 
and disputation into ridicule. Thus when he spoke 
against Brutus, whom he hated, and whom he 
thought it a duty to expose, he fought with both 
weapons. How much did be play upon the 
baths he had then lately sold, and the patrimony 
he had squandered f And when Brutus said, that 
he sweated without any reason, how quick was his 
repartee ? Haw can it be otherwise, said he, for 
you have just got off a bath ? He had many 
other such turns ; but his continued humour was 
equally agreeable : for when Brutus called up 
two readers, and gave one of them an oration of 
Crassus upon the a Narbonese colony to read ; 

and 

u Narbonese colony.] In the province of Narbpn. a Roman 
colony was settled, the inhabitants being expelled by war; see 

Q the 
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and the ofcher, that respecting the Servilian hw % , 
and when he had compared the political contra-, 
dictions their several chapters contained, ouv 
frtend here "i very humorously gave the three trea-> 
tis%s written by his father Brutus, to three different 
readers. In thd first hook was this passage, I hap- 
pened to be at my Privertine estate. Brutus, 
said he, your father here is an evidence that he 
left you an estate at Privernum. . In the second 
took, / and my son Marcus were at my J than 
estate. What a ivonderful sagacity did this good 
man discover, said Crassus ; he knew what a cor- 
morant his son was, and was afraid that if he 
did not mention Phe estates he left him, it should 
4>e thought he inherited nothing. In thc.thlqd 
book, which is the last he ygrpte, for I have heard 
Scaevola say that these art" all the genuine works 
of Brutus, we have these words; land my son 
Marcus happened tQ be sitting together at my 
Tibertine estate. Whtre, Brutus, said he, are 
those estates which your father, in the writings 
he published, says he left ybu ? y Ah ! had you 
not been of age, he would have written a fourth 
book, and*havt told the \vorld that he had washed 
j in 

the oration pro Fonteio. When a law was made against that 
colony, Crassu^opposed it, and run out in invectives against 
the senate neoauseHhey did not join him. 

* Very huntorousiy.'] I do not know if the reader of taste 
will be very much in love with this piece of humour of Cras- 
sus. ■ t 

y Ah ! had you not been of age.'] The Latin has it, nisi pube- 
rem tejam habcret. The age of puberty among the Romans 
was (he fourteenth. 
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in h[s baths along with his son* Mpst it n?t 
then be confessed that Brutus was as much conr 
founded by this wit and raillery, as he was by 
the pathetic expressions he pourecj forth, 
whei* by chance the funeral of the aged Julia 
past along ? Immortal gods ! what force, what 
energy was there : how quick, how sudden its im- 
pulse ? Brutm, cried he, what commission have 
you to deliver to your father, by this figed ma- 
tron f a What message do you send to all those 
persons, whose figures yqu now perceive $re car- 
tying along f What to your ancestors ? What 
to Lucius Brutus, who delivered Rome from re- 
gal tyranny ? What shall she report that you 
are doing ? What object, what accomplishment , 
%ohat virtue are you now pursuing ? Are you 
improving your estate ? that is not a business for 
a man of quality. But granting it were, you 

have 

x What message, &c.] Oar author seems extremely fond 
of this figure ; he has beautifully adapted it in his pleading for 
CsHus : see the translation of the orations, vol. 2. p. 134. 
Ottr author perhaps borrowed it originally from Demosthenes, 
and Virgil has used it in some places with great success. See 
4&nei<2is lib. 2. 

■ 

Cut Pyrrhus : referes ergo, hctc, et nuncios ibis, 
Pelidce genitorl : iUi mea tristia facta, 
Jjegentrcmque Neoptolanum narrare memento. 

Thou then be first, replies the chief, to go 

With these sad tidings to his ghost below ; 

Be gone — acquaint him with my crimes in Troy^ 

And tell my sire of his degenerate hoy. Pitt's Trans, 

Q2 
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have none to improve; you have dissipated it by 
intemperance. Are you busied in the civil law t 
that too was your father's; but she will tell, 
that you have sold his house, and have not re- 
served even * a spot where to erect your father's 
chair. Shall she say that you are applying to mi- 
litary ajfflirs f why you never saw a camp* To 
eloquence ? To that you are a total stranger. 
Those faculties of speech, and every talent of 
voice or tongue you possess, you have prostitut- 
ed to ffie base purposes of calumny. . Dare you 
behold the light ? Dare "you look upon these 
statutes f Dare you face the forum, the city, 
or the assembly of your countrymen ? Do you not 
tremble at the sight of that corpse, at the memory 
of your ancestors, whose virtues you are so far 
from imitating^ that you have not reseiDefr 
even a spot for erecting their images ? 



CHAP. LVI. 

r 

This language, as if inspired, breathes magnifi- 
cence and terror ; but as to gentle, polished faceti- 
ousness, yqi* may remember numerous speci- 
mens of it in ope harangue which was delivered 
before the people in as great an assembly, and 
important a trial, as ever existed, yet no speech 
was evermore happily seasoned with wit and agree- 
able 

* A spot.'] The original has it rutu c<zsisque y which is a tech. 
tens in t)ie civil law. 



In rutis cmsis ea sunt que terra non tenentur qua que opcri 
struct Hi tcetovc non continent ur. Dig, T. de Verb. sig. 241. 



ttble humour. I mean our friend's late repri* 
matid against his colleague, when censor. There- 
fore, Antony, I agree to both your proposi- 
tions ; that gentl e wit is often of great se rvice ill 
pleading, and that it is absolutely i ncommu nica- 
hie JbvjjjjLart One thing, it is true, I am asto- 
nished at, that you have so highly extolled me 
in this respect, and have not given the preference 
in this, as well as inother points, to Crassus. Why 
that I would have done, says Antony, were it 
not that I somewhat envy that gentleman. For 
though wit and raillery in themselves are not 
much to be envied, yet for a man, as he does, to 
engross the merit of being the most elegant and 
polished of his age, when at the same time he has 
that of being the gravest and the severest person 
alive, Seerhs to me quite intolerable. Crassus 
himself could not forbear to smile at this. But 
Julius, replies Antony, though you dfeny tliat 
wit is an art ; yet, in the opening you made, you 

t A. * 

seemed to hint at some^ jules that o no ht tn^ tie 
obsei^djKjthjegard to \t. For you said ihdt 
some respect ought to be had to persons, circum- 
stances, junctures, lest a joke should lose the 
effect you designed it should have, which is the 
particular care of Crassus. But we rilay leave 
this rule, since these gentlemen have no occasion 
for it. Our business is now io enquire i n wha t 
ma nner to apply wit, when there is occ asion : for 
instance, against an antagonist, especially if he 
gives us any advantage to attack his folly ; against 
-an evidence, whom we may represent as foolish, 

Q S avaricious, 
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avaricious, slight, provided the audience is likeijr 
to hear us with any degree of satisfaction. Witty 
answers have a much better effect than attacks, 
because the wit of a reply discovers more quick- 
ness of parts j and, as it is by way of retort, it 
carries along with it more good breeding. For 
it is still to be presumed, if one is not attacked, 
that he would have been quiet ; as in the ha- 
rangue I have mentioned, pur friend here scarce 
said one witty thing, but by way of answer : yet 
such was the gravity, such the authority of Domi- 
tius, that it appeared more easy to avoid his ob- 
jections by turns of humour, than to invalidate 
them by strength of argument. 



CHAP. LVIL 

How then, remarks Sulpicius, shall we permit 
Caesar, who, (though he has yielded the prize of 
wit to Crassus, yet has laboured much more in 
that study) not to explain to us the whole na- 
ture of wit ; what it is, and from whence deriv- 
ed ; especially since we all agree that the power 
and utility of wit and polite conversation are so 
very great ? But, answers Caesar, what if I 
should agree with Antony, that an orator can ne- 
ver be witty by rule r Sulpicius making no reply 
to this ; no more, says Crassus, can he be in- 
structed by rule in those points which Antony so 
mu,ch enlarged upon. They are attained, as he 

himself 
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himself said, by .observing those properties which 
have the greatest effect in speaking ; and, could 
this make a man eloquent* who would be other- 
wise ? For every man might with ease, or at least 
.by some method or other, make' himself master of 
such observations. But I am of opinion that 
the force and utility of those precepts lie in this; 
not that ait can direct us how to invent what we 
are to say, but that when we h^ve attained to 
such properties, by nature, study, or practice, we 
may then be able with judgment to distinguish 
the good from the bad, after we haye learned 
\how to apply them. Therefore, (Caes^ I must 
©eg it as a favour, that you will discuss this sys- 
tem ofraumou^ and give us .your opinion upon 
it, lest un^pSrt of eloquence, since you . will have 
it so, should be omitted in such a company, an4 
in so accurate a conversation as this* Nay, Cras- 
sus, replies the othet, since you insist upon your 
guests paying; their reckoning, I never will be the 
man, who shall give you any pretence for refus- 
ing your, due by withholding mine. Though I 
have very often been surprised at the impudence 
of tihose fellows who act apon the stage while i2<w- 
cius is a spectator. Where is the man who can 
so much as move, without his discerning a fault 
inhim? In like manner, in the hearing of Crassus, 
I have now begun to speak upon wit ; and 
though, as the saying is, I am but a boar in com; 
parison of him, I am to teach an orator, who 
lately, in the hearing of Cafeulus, said that all other 
speakers seemed to have fed upon straw. Says 

Q 4 Crassus, 
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Crass us, Catulus was but jesting, especially as his 
own eloquence is such as deserves to be fed with 
ambrosia. But, Caesar, do you go on, that Anto- 
ny may proceed to finish the rest of his discourse. 
There is very little of that to.come, says Antony ; 
but as I am now fatigued with the toil and jour- 
ney of disputation, I wilt rest and refresh myself 
with the conversation of Caesar, as if I were in 
some happily-situated inn. 



CHAP. LVIII. 

But, says Caesar, you will have no reason to 
boast of the goodness of my entertainment ; for 
as soon as you have tasted of the least morsel, I 
will turn you out of doors, and send you forward 
on your journey ; and not to detain you too long, 
I will in a very few words lay before you my opi- 
nion of this kind of speaking. In regard t o ri- 
d icule, we are to consider five things ; first, 
w hat iL is? secondly, whence it is? thirdly, 
whether it ought to be the orator's interest to ex- 
cite ridicule ? fourthly, to what degree ? fifthly, 
what are the sorts of ridicule ? As to the first, 
what ridicule is ? By what means it is raised, 
wherein it consists, in what manner it bursts out, 
and that so suddenly' too, that, however desirous, 
\ye are unable to stifle it, and in what manner 
it instantaneously affects our sides, our mouths, 
our veins, our countenances, and our eyes. 

These 
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These particulars let k Democritus explain ; fot 
they are neither to ray present purpose, arid, 
though they were, yet I should not at all be 
ashamed to say, that I did not know them ; for 
even they who pretend to account for them know 
nothing of the matter. But to the place, and, as 
it were, to jthe p rovinc e of ridicule, for that 
comes next in question, belongs meanness a nd 
d eformity^ For the only, at least, the chief, ex- 
pressions that raise ridicule are such as c charac- 
terise and point out with elegance, somewhat 
that is itself inelegant. But, to come to the 
third point, jiTis evidently an orator's iuterest to 
raise laughter, both because the. good humour 
into which he puts the audience procures him fa- 
vour ; and the smartness that is often contained 
in one word is universally aduiiredT-Xespecially 
if it comes in reply, and often when it is thrown 
out in the attack ;) and because it lessens, con- 
founds, perplexes, frightens, and confutes the 
opponent ; and as it shews the orator himself to 
be a man of politeness, learning, and good breed- 
ing ; but above all, because it mitigates sorrow 
and severity ; and allegations of base actions, 
which cannot be refuted by proofs, are often 

rendered 

b Democrilus.il There is a joke in this expression, for it 
alludes either to Democritus the famous laughing philosopher, 
or an eminent physician then living. 

c Characterise midpoint out,'] This is, the same expression 
which he uses in the first oration against Catiline. Cat il in a 
not at Sf designat oculis ad aedem wiumquemque vest rum. See 
the Orations translated, tol. 2. p. 4. 
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rendered ineffectual by laughing at them. But 
to what degree ridicule is to be excited by an 
orator, which was the fourth thing we proposed 
to examine, is a matter worthy his most serious 
attention. For ngi ther a vill ain, eminently fla- 
gitious, no r a wretc h remarkably harassed with 
misfortunes, is a propnr nnhjrrt nf iidn nlr ; be- 
cause villains deserve to be chastised with a severer 
scourge than laughter ; and if is indecent to in- 
sult the miserable, unless they are insolent under 
their misfortunes. But above all things, you 
ought to be tender of touching upon the private 
affections of mankind, lest you should rashly at- 
tack those who are personally beloved. 



CHAR LIX, 

Mo d EB^LXJU^^y therefore, i s chiofly to be obse r v- 
ed in the indulgence of wit. And the obj ects 
that are most easily played upon, are t frpy yftyo y e 
neither worthy of fo^gr^tfiat ^^ frpg tation t rtnr the 
gre atest compas sion. Hence it happens, that the 
whole subject of the ridicul ous lies in the -m oral 
vices of men who are neither belov ed nq r.,miser- 
able, nor deserving to b ft drag ged to punishmen t 
fcr their crimes : when these qualities are delicate- 
ly handled, they are laughed at. Deffitmit^and 
personalxbfecm arc likewise commodious subjects 
for ridicule. But let us have in view, what 
ought to be the principal consideration in other 
respects; I mean, how far we ought to go. 

Here 
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Herft we ought to guard not only agakist insipid 
attempts at wit, but also against its degenerating 
into buffoonery* An orator is to avoid both ex- 
tremes, not to make his jests abusive, nor scurri- 
lous ; what these mean, we shall more easily under- 
stand, when I come to speak of the different kinds 
of ridicule. For th ere are tw o kinds of humour t 
onejirjsing figm the dnbfepfr the otherimm the 
expression. The first fe wfrpn ^qy thing, is told 
by wa£ of stoi^ as what you, Crass us, once tfcld 
against Memmius, d that he had eat a limb of 

Lafgius, 

4 That he had eat a limb.] This to an English reader is a very 
insipid joke : the Latin has it, comedisse cum lacertum largii. 
The joke probably arose by some affair of jeafousy, on ac- 
count of this Memmius making a little too free with the other's 
mistress, which gore occasion for Crassus to say that he had eat 
the arm of Largius. It must be owned that Cicero has not at all 
been obliged to his commentators for illustrating his witty say* 
frigs, ihoagh it is very true that sometimes they cannot be de- 
ciphered. I do not know if this joke will appear with better 
grace by observing what none of the commentators hare done, 
that when a man very eagerly kissed any'part, he was said ib 
Latin to bite, or to eat it. And if we are to, judge by some cir- 
jCtnnBtanccs, thay were so very eager, as sometimes to make 
the blood follow by a hearty kiss. Sec what Horace says, 
ode 13. lib. 1. 

Sice puerfurens 

Tmpreseit memorem dente lab r is not am. . 
Non 9 si me satis audias, ' 

Spercs perpetuutn, dulcia batbatt 
Tjsdtntcm oscula; qua Venus 

Quinia parte sui nectar u imbuit. 

Ihai*€ 
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Lrttgitis, when he quarrelled with him at Tana- 
cina about his mistress ; the whole story, though 
witty, was invented by yourself ; you added one 
circumstance, that all over Tarracina the follow- 
ing letters were written upon the walls, M. M. L. 
L. L. that when he asked what these meant, an 
old townsman answered you, mouthing Memmius 
lops Lar gius's limb. You may perceive how de- 
licate, how elegant, how rhetorical this manner 
is ; whether the story be founded in truth, which 
must yet be sprinkled with a little fiction : or if 
the whole be unfounded. But the property ot 
this kind is, that the actions, the manners, the 
speech, and all the looks of the person you are 
talking of, are expressed so lively, as that the 
comparer, , thinfej Jth ey are seeing him act every 
thing in person. Another kind ot the ridiculous, 
taken from the subject, consists in what uses to 

be taken from i mitating a CCT rain awV wa H affect- 
ed manner in the perso ™ ypn phy upon. As Cras- 
sus, when he called out ; by your qualitV : 
by your blood : nothing in these words could 
have raised a laugh in the assembly, but the hu- 
morous 

I have endcavbured to prescrre somewhat of the humour 
ttf the original in my translation ; I should not have been a 
bit ashamed bad I been obliged to hare left it untranslated. I 
have onl y this to say fbr the translation of this, and the witti- 
cisms which follow, that if they do not read so well to us id 
English j as they did in Latin in the dap of Cicero, yet at least 
they read as well as aiiy literal translation could do. How.2 
ever, that the reader may have the pleasure of finding out 
the 1 wit of this pastage himself, I must inform him that the orb 
gihal is laccratfpccrtum Liaait mor.dax Mckmius. 
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morous imitation, or the look and tope. But 
^hen became to, by your statues, and enli- 
vened it with a little action, by stretching out his 
^rra, we laughed excessively. Of this kind is that, 
where Roscius, in the character of an pld man, 
says* c for you, my Antipho, I plant these ; 
* ' here 

« 

• Tor yet/, my Antipho*] These seem to have been the word* 
of an old man planting trees, and telling his son, that himself 
could not live so long as to dee these trees come to maturity ; 
bu^ that he, as being a vigorous young man, would reap the 
fruit of them. What Crassus adds, senium est, cum audio, means 
that Roscius so perfectly imitated a coughing old map with a 
broken, trembling voice, that one would have thought he heard 
the old man himself, and not a player acting the part of the 
old man. Pearee. 

As this learned gentleman lays down this only as a con- 
jecture, I hope I may be indulged in another ; lam apt 
therefore to think, that the words senium est, cum audio, are 
a part of the line here quoted : and that when Roscius pro- 
nounced this line, it was not in the character of an old man', 
i>ut of a young fellow ridiculing his father's words. If we 
take it in this sense it gives a much greater spirit to the lino* 
For we are to observe, that Cicero is here giving an example 
where a little action enlivens the imitation. Therefore, if 
we suppose that Roscius, in the character of that young fel- 
low, imitated the manner of an old man planting, and then 
returning all at onee to the -character of a young man, gives 
a much stronger example of the species that Cicero is here de- 
scribing, than if we suppose, with Dr. Pearee, that Roscius 
then played only the part of an old man in the play. 

We have an example very parallel to this in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, the first scene of the play, where Bacchus and 
Xanthias are brought upon the stage. The first complains 
heavily of a severe load he was obliged to bear, while the 
other rallies him, and tells him that he never saw the actors 

npon^ 
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ierfi I feel old age- itself. But in the mean time, 
this species of ridicule must be handled witV great 
caution. For whei* one over-does it, be becomes 
a buffcK>n, and rup$ into indecency. But an ora- 

tor ^giild p^t hft a m V mu j^"fr W** 1 more to 
the undcjstanrijwgn thnn-tatbfe senses of his audi- 

ence. He likewise keeps up to the character of 
good breeding and modesty, by shunning all in- 
decency in action or expressions This is that 
species of ridicu le which arises from the wkr 
jevt, and constitutes f thtit juiramirj iThfrrin^ thr 

1 maimers 

upon the stage carrying tbe vessels which theii patts required 
them to bring upon the theatre, without feeling himself more 
than a jear older than he was. 

Off r/M XtVfAlfOt, 

f That humour.'] As Qccro in this, an4 ?Aer passages,- uses 
several terms, for erery one of which we ha*e not a proper 
word in English ; and hs I hayo translated thejn as I thought 
the genius pf our lapguag? required, I shall giye the reader the 
criticism of a great ancient upon each of the expression^ maae 
use of here. It, is that of Quintilian, in lifr.6. cap. 3. de Inst. 
©rat. 

Pluribus auttsn nominibusia^eadem re vulgou timer: qua* tamen 
si diducas, swan propriam guandam vim ostenient. 

Nam Urbauitas dkitur ; qua quidem significari video sermonem 

prot seferentcm in verbis, «$• sono, if usu propriam quemdam 

gustum uriis, 4* sumptam ex couversatiotie doctorum tacit am 

truditionem ; demque cut contraria sit rust kit as — Venus turn esse, 

quod cum gratia quadam fy venere dicatur, apparel. SaU 

sum in consuctudine pro ridiculo tantum aecipimus ; natura 

non utique hoc est, quanquam 2e ridicula oporteat esse salsa. Nam Se 

Cicero, omne quodsalsum sit, ait esse Attkorum : non quia sunt 

maxime ad risum compositi : § Catullus cum dicit . 

Nulla 
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manners of wiQ ^ 1,; nd arfi 80 y ^r rnnnttAnJ , na * that 
their " qualities may be known to hfiJEalia&ny nar- 
r ation , or. by slightly m i micking, their vice s may 
J>e exposed Jtonaicule. 

T' CHAP, 

Nulla in tarn magno est corpore mica salts : 
Non hoc dicit 9 nihil in corpore ejus esse ridiculum. Salsum igkur 
erit, quod noncrit i&ulsum, vclut quoddam simplex orafumis conm 
Omentum ; quodsentitur latente judicia velut potato, excitatque % 
a tadio defendit oratyoncm. Sane ut tile in cibispaulo liberalius 
aspersus f si tamen non sit immodicus, affert aliquid propria volup- 
tatis : ita hi quoque in dicendo habent quiddamquod nobis faciat 
audiendi sitim. Facetum quoque turn tantum circa ridicule opinor 
eonsistdre. Neque enim diceret Horatjus Facetum Carmink 
Genus Natura. concession esse Virgilio. Dtcoris hanc mogis, % 
emaU& cujusdam ejegqnti* apeUationtm puto* Ideoquein epistolis 
Cicero lute Bruti refert 9 vetba : ** illi sunt sunt Pedes facets ac 
-Adieus ingredicnti-mollcs. Quod convsnit cum Mo BoraUano^ 
-.r. Molle atqut facetum Virgilio* 

Jocum vero aocip^rmi, quod est contrarium scrio. Nam Sr 
jingtre if terrere 9 % prosnittere, interim jocus est. Dkaeitas 
sine dubio a dicendo, quod est omni generi commune, duct* est : 
pwopru tamen significat sermoncm cum risu aliqvoS inccssentem. 
Ideo ■ Demosthekem urbanumfuisse dicunty dieacem negant. ' . 

"i We commonly make use of several words to express the 
« same thing, bat if you examine 70a will find each of them 
" to have its own particular signification. Thus by urbanitas 
" is meant a polite discourse, which in its words, accent, 
" and nse discover* a certain delicate taste joined to a secret 
44 tincture of learning taken from the conversation of men of 
" letters, and so is .opposed to rusticitas. 

<c By venmstum is meant what is spoken in a graceful delicate 
" manner. The salsum in'an ordinary discourse is only apply- 
" ed to the ridiculous : but this is not founded in nature, though 
** it is necessary that whatever is ridiculous should be witty. 
" For Cicero attributes all wit to the Athenians, not because 
{< they were peculiarly adapted to laughter. And Catullus, 

" when 
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CHAP. LX. 

I^i p i c ujt^jjp&e&JEixtai .the. langnage^when it h 
crrrit&^iyjLflgyupQTy A term orjj^meaning: and 
as we recommended in the former kind to avoid 
mimicry, either as to the relation or imitation.; 
so in this, the orator is, by all means, to avoid 
whatever borders upon the character of a pun- 
ster. For what difference do we find betwixt a 

Cva^sus, 

u when lie says, There is not one grain of salt in so huge « 
" body, does not mean, there was nothing ridiculous in her 
v body. Therefore the salt of a discourse is that natural sea~| 
" sonmg, which prevents its being insipid ; and which upon 
" deeper reflection leaves as it were a relish upon the palate ; 
u . enlivens the attention, and preserves the oration from ere- 
u ating a laugh. And as salt, though pretty liberally sprin* 
" kled on meat, if not excessive, affords a pleasing relish ; so 
M in speaking, this salt has somewhat so pleasing, that it raises 
*< a desire of hearing more. 

** I think likewise that the facehun is not used in the ridi- 
44 culou* only ; for Horace would not make the character of 
♦* Virgil to be facetum, if that wqre its meaning* I think 
" rather that it signifies a genteel and elegant manner. And 
f thu9 Brutus used it, as Cicero shews in one of bis epistles, 
u ATsf itti sunt ptdts facet* ac deliciis ingredient molUs ; which 
u agrees with that expression of Horace. 
Molle atquefacttum Ftrgi/to.— — 

c * By the wordjocutn is meant what is contrary to serious- 
u ncss ; for to feign, to affright, and to promise, is sometimes 
"joevs. 

4i The word dicacitas comes without doubt from the verb 

' u diet) and is common to all these kinds ; yet it properly sig- 

<< nifies a discourse that causes laughter, therefore Demos- 

" theues is said to be Urbanus, and not Dicax.'* 3 
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Crassus, a Catulus, and the like, apd your ac- 
quaintance Granius, or my friend Vargula ? In* 
deed I cannot conceive any, for they are both 
of them professed wits. No man is more garru- 
lous than Granius; but in my opinion, the cha- 
racter htical difference lies, in not always think* 
(tag ourselves obliged to say good things, when 
we can say them. A short man who was to give 
evidence, appeared in court ; Permit him, says 
Philip, to give his evidence : But pray, says the 
delegate, who wanted to be gone, let him be 
very short. Why, you see he is very short, 
says Philip. This was humorous ; but L. Au- 
rifex, who wap more of a dwarf than the witness 
himself, sat upon the bench, and the whole 
laugh went against the judge, which rendered 
the joke indecent. Therefore, when your wit 

r wounds a person whom you wish it should not, 
the point of it is no excuse, when it is inde- 
cent. Appius affects wit, and, indeed, is witty, 
yet he sometimes falls into indecorum. h I will 
sup with you, said he, to my friend Sextius, who 
has but one eye,Jbr I see there is one wanting ; 
this was indecent, both by being insolent, and 

applicable 

* This was humorous.'] It is but just that we give the reader 
the wit of the original, lest he find none in the translation. 
Pusittus testis proccssit. Licet, inquit rogare, Phtttppms f Turn 
qutcsitorproperans, modo brevitcr. Hie Hie, non accusabis; Per^ 
pusiilum rogabo. 

* J wiii «p.] Orig. Qenabo ajpud te, uni enhn Locum esse vi- 
deo. Lava Manns 4* Cana. 

R 
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applicable to every man who wants an eye ; and 
lost a great deal of its effect by appearing preme- 
ditated; but how pretty was the instant retort of 
Sextius. But you must have clean hands, said 
he, before you sit down. I t is therefore a r egard 
to time, moderation in the indulgence oft wit, 
the being temperate and sparing in saying good 
things, that disti nguishes an orator from a buf-~ 
foon ; because, \yhen we say a good thing, it is 
not merely for the sake of the joke, but to do 
some service to our cause ; whereas they spend 
whole days upon this, and have no cause to serve 
at all. For what did Vargula gain when A. Sem- 
pronius, while a candidate, and his brother Mar* 
cus embraced him ? i Boy J said he, drive away 
the flies. All he sought was a laugh, which in 
my mind is the poorest wit The time therefore 
of saying good things must be directed by good 
sense and good manners : I wish these could be 
reduced into an art, but nature will always pre* 
dominate. 



GHAP. LXI. 

Xjet us now explain in a few words those kinds 
that are most effectual in raising a laugh. The 
first division of them is, That all witty say- 
ings 

1 Boyy drive, away thejiies.'] Orig. puer, abige muscas ; in 
Latin tnusca is figurathrely used to signify an impertinent, trou- 
blesome fellow. 
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ings h^ve their point sometimes in the subject 
sometimes- in the words ; but th£~g«eiLtsl' plea- 
«irpjy \j^ n th* rjtfifplf arjs es from th e agreer 

ment betwix t the thine? { \\\[\ llm innrifii But 
beware^ that when I touch upon a topic proper 
for ridicule, it is^^fijietal lY proper f or very noble 

roust J k? strictly prjgenrfd, wh e re the s rrbject is 
lauda ble ; nnfj _tijfjculr tiir%n [ilfH in little, 
mean, and what weji^jSitp poa c to 'border ppcm 
v\c€T L - 4 rfyii iq the samp words \ can praise a 
servant if he be honest, and play upon him if he 
is a rogue. What Nero long ago said of a pil- 
fering slave was humorous enough : k That he 
was the only servant to whom nothing in his 
house was either sealed up or concealed. Now 
the same thing, in so many words, might have 
been said of a good servant. But they all arise 
from the same subjects. For bow noble, how 
fine, was what the mother of Carvilius said to 
him, when he was ashamed to appear in public 
on ^ccouqt of his lameness, occasioned by a 
wound which he received by fighting for his 
country : x 1Vhy ffo not you, my son, appear 

abroad, 

k That he was the only servant/] Qrig. solum esse, cui domi 
nihil sit nee obsignatum, nee occlusum. The Romans In their 

houses had a way of sealing things up, especially bottles and 

casks. 

1 Why do not yu, my son.*] Cicerq appears so extremely 
fond of joking, that he has in many passages robbed the Greeks 
of their wit to give it to his own country. Plutarch, who wrote 

R 2 long 
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abroad, since every step you make puts you in 
mind of your bravery ? This was of the noble, 
and of the serious kind* But what did Glaucia 
say to Calvinus, who was iame ? Where is that 
old felloxd* lame f and in mind he is the same.- 
This is ridiculous: yet both these jokes are 
drawn from an observation of the same imper- 
fection. *He is more knavish than Nievius, 
was a severe saying of Scipio. But to one who 
has a bad smell about him, what Philip said was 
humorous : * I perceive, sir, I am caught, and 

that 

long after Cicero, and who never would have ventured to havto 
replaced these sayings to the Greeks, had he not beep warranted 
by unquestionable authorities, has restored several of these to 
their true owners. In his Apothegm* of the Spartan Dames 
he tells us a story somewhat of this nature ; and another be* 
twist Alexander and his father, almost to the same purpose 
with this. However, it most be owned that the manner in 
which Cioero introduces this saying makes it one of the preU 
ties* in all antiquity , 

9 This wit, which is only a cold pun, turns upon the arable 
guityof the verb claudico, which was applied to express both 
a lama and a depraved man. Calvinus it seems was as lame in 
mind as he was in body. E. 

* He is more knavish than Nttius.'] Orig* Quid hoe Njevio 

JON ATIUS ? 

° I perceive sir 9 $e.] Orig. Video te a me circumveniri. Cav 
sar says, that these two jokes of Scipio and Philippus, consist 
til the alteration of a single letter of the same word. In Scipio's, 
the words Navius and ignavius sound much alike, and the let- 
ters that compose them are almost the same. But in this joke 
of Philip's, what word is like eireumveniri, I am quite at a 
loss to say. It therefore can be no joke, unless we read with 
some vulgar editions, and Laribinus and Stephanus, Video wc 
a te non conyxnirjj scd circttmvejuri. Take notice reader, 

that 
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that by a goat : yet both kinds consist in the al- 
teration of a single letter of the same word. 
Equivocal sayings are esteemed as being of the 
wittiest kind, but they are not always employed 
in jests, they are sometimes applied seriously. 
When Africanus the. elder was fitting a crowfli 
upon his head at an entertainment, and it had se- 
veral times broke as he was adjusting it; ? No 
wonder that it does not fit, says P. Licinius Va- 
rus, for the head is great. This was grand and 
noble. Another of the same kind is, q ke is bald 

enough 

that this is spoken against a fellow who had a bad smell ; and 
the meaning is, as your breath has such a stench, as often as 
you meet me you don't seem to meet me, bat to be contriving 
somewhat to my prejudice, and to over-reach me. Pearcc. 

I own that I cannot find out the wit of this saying by admit- 
ting this learned gentleman's reading In my opinion it scarce- 
ly smells of a pan, far less of wit, or a joke. He asks what 
word is like circtmveniei in this joke ? Caesar has accounted 
for that ; you need but change one letter, and you have the 
whole of the wit ; for if instead oi circum you read kircum, the 
smell of which every body knows was proverbial ameng the 
Romans, you have, if not a joke, yet somewhat that looks 
like a pun. It is surprising that so easy an observation as this 
should -have never been made upon this passage ; and that it 
.should have reduced so many learned men to call in a reading 
which I do not find they pretend is supported by any manu- 
script. 

The wit of this paltry pun, which appears to have baffled 

all the commentators, consists in the similarity of circum 

(which was pronounced kirkum) to hircum, a goat, an animal 

proverbial for its ill scent. £. 

9 No wonder .] Orig. Noli mirari $i non convexity caput enim 
magnum est. 

« He is bM enough."] Orig. Calvus satis est qyod dkitparum. 

R 3 
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enough of all conscience, for he talks very little: 
In slioft, th ere 13 no ki ud^o^witjj n which b oth 
severe aitd serious things may not be said from 
th fr same subject ; and likewise we are to take 
notice, that' every thing that is ridiculous, is not 
refined wit. For what can be more ridiculous 
than Sannio? But his mofcth, his face, his mr* 
micry, his voice, in short his whole body is 
laughter itself. I might call him witty, but 
then his wit is not of that kind which I would re- 
commend to an orator, but to a player. 



CHAP. LXII. 



When a laugh therefore is raised in the first 



kind, which is the greatest source of laughter,- 



( and consists in representing the morose, the su- 
n>erstitiou$, the suspicious, the vaunting, the 
/foolish, that laugh is not orwing to our wit, for 
/ "tlicse qualities are in their own nature ridiculous : 
\ And they arc characters which we do not use to 
represent, but to lash. With respect to the other 
kind, which by imitation becomes extremely ri- 
diculous, we ought never to indulge ourselves in 
it ; but if wc ever use it, it should be as it wefc 
.by stealth, and cursorily / otherwise it is far 
from good bleeding. The third, which consists 
in the disguise of the features, is unworthy our 
profession. The fourth, which is obscenity, is 
not only unworthy of the forum, but the con- 
versation of gentlemen. Having therefore cut 

off 
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off so many circumstances from this province of 
eloquence, there remains wit, which consists, as 
1 have divided it already, in what arises from the 
subject or the expression. For the wifr fli at 

arises from the subject will stilt be wit in what* 

* *- i ■ v ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^- ..... . . — m > 

m** |Q V p^^ lnn y^ r ~|^fv> it ; but where the wit \ 

evaporates : by the alteration of the. expression, J 
then it is all contained in the first expression/ 
Equivocal wit is the most cutting, and arises 
from the expression, and not from the subject ; 
but it is not very often productive of great laugh* 
ter; being rather commended as prettily spoken, 
and, turning upon the letter. As when Titius, 
who was famous for his great keenness in playing 
/ at tennis* but suspected of breaking the sacred 
I figures in the night-time, was qiissed by his com- 
I panfons in the Campus Martius ; V$spa Teren- 
\ tius made his excuse by saying, that he had 
\i>roke ah arm. Like the saying of Africanus in 
Lucilius; t JVhat > Decius, said he, will you push 
hard ? Like G rani us, your friend, Crassus* who 
said he had not a far thing. The man of sheer 
wit, as we call it, is most eminent in this kind ; 
but there are other kinds that raise more laugh- 
ter. The equivocal, as I have observed before, 
is chiefly recommended by itself, for it seems to 
be somewhat for one to give a signification to a 
word, different from its common acceptation: 
but it rather produces admiration than laughter, 

excepf 

r Orig. Quid, Dccius, nuculam an confixum visfacere inquit f 

R4 
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except when it happens to class with another 
kind frf ridicule. 



gmap. Lxnr 

I will run over these kinds ; but yob know that 
the ^^t^^jifnt liinii trf thr rfiffrtf frff t rr where, 
>vpffirtifig |q ]it>xr ftgtg thmtf t i¥a miwti with ano- 
ther; here our disappointment makes us laugh 
at ourselves : hut if somewhat of the equivocal is 
thrown in, thfe wit is heightened* Thus a man 
in Nfcvius, pitying a man carricfd to be sold upon 
a Judgment for debt, he asked, % For htm much is • 
'judgment gone against hifn ? He was answered, 
for a thousand pieces. If he had only added, 
you may. bring him, it would have afforded un- 
expected langhter ; but as he answered, / add no 
more, you may bring him, he used an equivocal 
expression, and thus altered the ridicule, and, 
in my opinion, made it more pointed. The 
wit is also very pungent, when in a dispute you 
lay hold of one of your antagonist's expressions; 
and, as Catulus. did upon Philip, play upon him . 
with his own weapon*. But as there are more 
kinds of the equivocal , which require to be more 
delicately discussed, We must watch, and, as it 
were, catch at words. And here, ' though we 
avoid all frigid expressions, (for we must by all 
means guard against any thing that is forced) 

yet 

• For how much. j Lat. Quanti addicus? Millc numtmtm. — 
Nihil aido; ducas licet. 
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yet we tnay have a great many witty things to say. 
The other kind consists in a small alteration 
of a word, generally of one letter, called by the 
Greeks paranomasia: as Cato, when he said 
that the 'nobility were the mobility. Or when, 
as he said to a certain person, "bo, let us go to 
walk ; and thfe other replied, What occasion is 
therefor de ?* But the other replied, There is 
occasion for te. What occasion is there for 
you ? said he. Or when he had answered thus, 
*You are leutd both behind and by kind. . Why 
is such a man called so and so ? The explana- 
tion of a name has smartness in it, when you 
turn it into the ridiculous : as I did lately when 
I said that Nummius the beadle, like Neoptole- 
nms of Troy, had found his name in the Campus 
Martius, 



CHAP. LXIV, 

But all these rest upon the word. A line too 
is very often thrown in very facetiously, either as 
it really stands, or with a little .variation; or 

some 

* Nobility) mobility*] Lat. Nobitiorem, mobiliortm. 

* Do let vs y &c] Lat. eamus deambulatum.—Quid opusfuit 

j>j5 I — , Qu^ opusfuit TE ? 

w The preposition de before ambulatum was unnecessar j ; 
but when asked what need there was for it, he parried off the 
question by its resemblance to te. Nay, there is need *f 
thee. 

* You are lewd.] Lat. Si tu $ adversm es impndiats. 
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fcbme part of a verse, as StatiuS said to Scaufusj 
when he was angry ; a joke, Crassus, from which 
fcome people say your law upon enfranchise- 
ments took its rise. Silence there ! what a rout 
yow ma'ke ! It ill becomes you to be so confident, 
iffko have neither father nor mother. For 
shame, no more of that pride. A Saying of this 
kind, Antony, was likewise of great service to 
your cause, with regard to one Qelius, who had a 
very handsome son; who declared that he had 
been forced to pay a sum of money as he was 
going off. 'Do you think the oldfellmo is trick- 
td of thirty pieces ? said you. Proverbs are ranked 
under this head ; as Scipio, when one whose name 
was Ass, said; in a boasting manner, that he had 
servtd a* a soldier all &ver our provinces. You 
talk like an ass, said he: Thereforei those kinds 
too, because when translated into other words; 
ihejr lose their wit, are reckoned not among the 
jests where the wit turns lijtori the subject, but 
upon the expression. There is a kind likewise 
Which is hot at all insipid, as it turns upon words 
by seeming to understand a matter by the literal 
bvprcssion, arid not by the obvious meaning. 
One Tutor, an old player, a very comical fellow, 
run quite into this way. But I have done with 
players; I only want to point out this kind of 
joking by some remarkable, notorious instance 
Arid* Crassus, I cannot do better than mention 

what 

f Do you think tfte old fellow.'] Lat. Sen tin sencm esse taetum 
triginta minis f 
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Whdt you lately said to one who told you, hi 
hoped he would not be troublesome, if he come to 
you a good while before break of day : By no 
means: Then, said he, shdll I order you to be 
awaked ? Surely, said you, you forgot you told 
me you was not to be troublesome. Of the same 
kind was that which the famous M. Scipio of 
Maluga, when he declared that Acidinus, one of 
his own century, wa3 coneuL When the cryer 
ordered him "dec lake your sentiments respect- 
ing L. Manlius. Scipio answered, /declare 
that I think him a good man and a worthy citi^ 
isen. It was comical enough df L« Posci^Na- 
sica to Cato the censor, when the latter asked 
him, % Have you upon honour a wife. H,e an- 
swered, / have not a wife upon honour ■•• These 
are either quite insipid, or they have some point 
when not expected ; for, as I have before ob~' 
served, we naturally take pleasure in things 
.wh ich surpr ise like The5er^S33"TTns makes us 
laugh, wlietTwe are, as it were, baulked in our 
expectation. 



CHAP. LXV. 

* 
___ • 

That species which changes from literal to al- 
legorical, or answers accordirfg as you place one 
word, or invert several, is, altogether, of the ver- 
bal 

2 Declare your sentiments.] Lat. Die. de L. Men Ho. 
* Have you vjmm» honour.] Ex tui animi scntentia. 
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bal kind. An example of th at whicfa shifts from 
the l iteral to the allegorica l* is what M. Servi* 
lius formerly said to Rusca, when he passed the 
qualification act i Tell me, M. Pinarius, said he, 
if I should oppose you will you rail at me as you 
%ave done at others? According as thou sowest f 
replies the -other, #* shall thou reap. An exam- 
ple of the transposition of words, was when the 
Corinthians offered to erect a statue to the elder 
Scipio, m the same place with those of their 
ether generals ; he said, that he did not like 
troopers,, As to the inversion of words ; when 
Crassus was pleading for Aculeo, before M • Per* 
perna, L. Helvius Lamia, who you know has a 
very deformed figure, was counsel against Aculeo 
for'Gratidianus ; and when he had made several 
impertinent interruptions, Let us hear, said Cras* 
sus, ike charming youth. When this raised a 
laugh ; / cannot, said Lamia, mend my Jigure, 
but lean my understanding. Now let us hear % 
replies Crassus, the man of eloquence : and here 
was a greater laugh than before. Such hits are 
extremely agreeable, both in serious and facetious 
sentiments. For I have observed long ago, that 
though the subjects of jest and earnest were dif- 
ferent, yet that the manner of treating both was 
the same. One of the principal ornaments of a 
discourse is the antithesis, where words are in 
contrast with one another: this kind is very of- 
ten humorous ; as when Servius Galba made his 
bottle-companions judges, while Lucius Scribo- 
nius was tribune of the people; Libo asked him, 

When 
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Whtn Galba % will you leave your own dining* 
room ? Whenever, answered he, you leave ano- 
ther's bedchamber. The saying of, Glaucia to 
Metellus, was much of the same kind ; you have 
a country-house at Tiburtinum, but its court U 
at the Palatium* 



CHAP. LXVI, 

I now think I have discussed verbal wit; but; 
as I said before, that which arises from subject* 
is vastly more copious ; of this kind is the narra- 
tive of a subject, a matter of great difficulty. 
For those circumstances that appear most plausi- 
ble must be expressed, and that too to the life, 
this is the peculiar excellence of a narrative, as 
likewise must all the circumstances that have 
any thing mean in them ; this is proper to the 
ridiculous. The shortest example of this that I 
can think on, is that which I mentioned before 
of Crassus to Memmius. To this kind we must 
refer the narrative of fables. Somewhat of this 
kind too may be brought from history; as when 
Sextus Titius called himself a Cassandra ; I can 
name, said Antony, many \an *Ajax Oileusfor 
you. It likewise arises from Anilijufl fr either by 
way of rotiipfljr ifp * ™ riaciffift 1unvr • as that 
Claul, who was formerly evkJenoe against Piso, 

and 

* JjorOiUus.'] He, according to the G teak «to*y, nukbed 
Cassandra. 
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and said, that he had given a vast deal of money 
to his Lieutenant Magius ; and when Scauru$ 
alledged, in opposition, the poverty of Magius ; 
You mistake me, Scaur us, said he, I did not tell 
you that Magius had hoarded that money up, 
but like a nakedman, gathering nuts, he put it 
jnto his belly. As when old Marcus Cicero, the 
father of the same excellent person who is our 
friend, said, that our countrymen were like the 
Syrian slaves, the more Greek they knew, the 
greater rogues they were. Representations of 
deformity, or any defect in the person, when re- 
presented by *any object still more deformed, are 
likewise extremely ridiculous : as when I said to 
Helvius, notv I will shew you what you are like. 
And what 'am I like ? replied he. See there, 
said I, pointing to a Gaul painted upon one of 
Marius's Cimbrian shields, all distorted, with 
his tongue lolling out, and his chops fallen. 
This got the laugh, for nothing ever appeared 
more like Mancia. Of the same kind was a joke 
passed upon Testius Pinarius, who, when he 
spoke, seemed always to be chewing, that he 
would make an end of his speech when he had 
cracked his nut. Hyperbolical sayings, either 
when they magnify or diminish, excite incredible 
surprise. As when you, Crassus, said, that 
Memmius was so lofty in his own eyes, that 
when he came into the forum he stooped as he 

passed 

c An effect still more deformed.'} We hate gftt a term for 
this from the Italians, ptz. caraattara. 
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. passed through the Fabian ar-ch. Or when Sci- 
pio said at Numantia, when he was angry with 
Quintus Metellus, that the tievt child his mother 
bore would surely b$ ap ass. The meaning is 
•likewise very shrewd, when from a very small 
circumstance, often by a word, a dark, concealed 
matter is cleared up. As when P. Cornelius, a 
man whom the world looked upon as both covet-: 
ous and knavish, but a very brave man, and a 
good general, returned his thanks to C. Fabri- 
cius for making him consul, though he was his 
enemy, especially in a great and important wan 
Why should you thank me, said the other, for 
chusing rather to be pillaged than sold? Like 
what Africanus said to Asellus, while he was up- 
braiding him with his unfortunate censorship : 
No wonder, said he, that it was unfortunate, 
for the man who took off your attainder made 
up the rolls, and sacrificed the bull ; so strongly 
did he presume that the perjury of Memmius had 
affected the state, by taking off the ignominy of 
^sellus, 



CHAP. LXVIL . 

It likewise exhibits refine d humo ur whenyoj 
meaning a nd your expressions di ffer ; I do not 
mean that kind where your meaning is quite the 
reverse of your words, as in the case of Crassus to 
Lamia, but when a serious vein of humour runs 
through a whole speech, by meaning one thing, 

and 
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and saying another. As our friend Scsevola said 
to Septumuleius of Anagnia, the same who was 
paid the reward for the head of C. Gracchus, when 
he begged he would carry him along with him, as 
his lieutenant, into Asia. IVhy, you are mad! said 
he, what do you mean f I tell thee there is such a 
number of profligate citizens in Rome, that, be- 
lieve me, if you remain here you fvill make your 
fortune in a very Jew years. Fannius in his 
annals informs us, that Africanus Emilianus was 
a wit of this stamp, and styles him by the Greek 
name of Eiron. But people who know these 
things better than I do, say, that Socrates, I 
think, by far excelled all mankind in the wit and 
good sense of this irony and dissimulation. It is 
indeed wit of a refined kind, and when seasoned 
with a serious air, may be applied both in formal 
harangues, and common conversation* And, 
indeed, all that I have said upon the subject of 
humour, is not more properly adapted to season 
pleadings in the forum, than it is common con- 
versation. For I think it is a very sensible thing 
that Cato, from whom I have borrowed a great 
many of the examples I have laid down here, 
said, that P« Mummius was a man Jit ted for all 
times and characters. In short, the case is, that 
there is no occasion in life in which it is unbecom- 
ing to use wit and good humour. But to resume 
what I was upon ; very much of this kind is that 
where a decent term is used to express a base 
yiea. As when Africanus the censor was re- 
moving from his tribe a centurion who bad not 

S been. 
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Jteeo prepenit at P#ulu$'s Ipjttle, agd who excused 

Jbim#e}f, by say#g he ^d stayed behind to watch 

{heromp; it was afked of Africanus >vhy this 

xnan w^s hrandqd } I do not admire, said Joe, 

yp^r watchful pwp/e. It is likewise a cutting 

Jund, when you lay hold of what the atber persoji 

has ju$t sftid, and turji it contrary to the./sepjsp 

. jp wbipjb he meant it. As when Sajinator lp^t 

Xaawtflm, .butjcepf the citadel, and ma4e a grfifif 

in any bray$ £ allies from it; *ome years g$flr 

^laximu? recovered the town, and Sajinator bid 

him ^mqmber tha£ it was by his assistance that 

that be had won it : i mqywell remember if p sayi 

A{a#}iqu$» /i?r f could neyer have won it if you 

fa4 not Iqtf it. ^These are Hkf wipe d absurd, hut 

#qt <tl) & reason aftei} yery ridiculous, an^i /it jipt 

<qnly for f layers, but in $pjne measure fojr us .; for 

instance; Ae *p<w jftw/ epaygh to t die just as fe 

$am to qfyetiQte*) — r^Agaifl; what, is that woman 

toyou ? . ^y our wife you are like one anq* 

tJuar, by heavens / Ajjain, while he trudged about 
fo never died, 

m t 

CHAP; tXVIH, 

This species is trifling, and, as I said, farcical ; 
but it sometimes takes place with us ; so that , 
one who is 90 fool may say a smart thing, as it 

were 

4 r Jt*urd.'] Tlic apecies jaotfiffoqi <here is precisely what 
weip Epgjpnd c*U hi'*. 

S 
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were in a simple manner : as what Mancia said 
to you, Antony, when he had heard, that when 
you was censor, you was impeached of undue 
practices, hy M. Duronius : So ! I see that you 
may some time or other act for yourself Such 
sayings occasion great laughter, so indeed does 
every witty thing that is said by men of sense, 
under pretence of not understanding what one 
Joes understand. Of this kind was what Ponti- 
dius said, when one asked him, what do you think 
of a man who is caught in adultery f Why, an- 
swered he, / think him a careless fellow. . As 
when Metnllus would not excuse me in a levy he 
was making, though I pleaded a disorder in my 
eyes ; what, said he, do you see nothing at all t 
Yes, sir, said I, lean see your country house from 
the e Esquiline gate. Like what Nasica said, when 
he came to the house of the poet Ennius, and, 
when he called for him, was told by the maid at 
the door, that he was gone abroad ; Nasica was 
sensible that the other was at home, but that 
he had given the maid orders to deny him ; and 
a few days after, when Ennius came to his house, 
and asked for him at the gate, Nasica himself 
called out to him that he was not at home : 
what, said Eqnjus, do not I know your own 
voice ? Art not thou a very impudent fellow ? 
said the other; when your maid told me that, 
you was not at home T believed her ; but you 

will 

• Esquiline gate.'} This was a very fine stroke, for Metullus 
had built a noble country-house, and was liable to be called 
to account for the money he had laid out in building it. 
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Will not believe that I am not at itome, though! 
'tell you so myself, It is likewise lively, when a 
man is rallied in the very strain in which he ral- 
lies another. As when Q. Opimius, a consular, 
who was a young man pf an infamous character, 
. attacked Egilius, a man of wit, but one who ap- 
peared more effeminate than he really was : how 
do you do my lovely Eg ilia ? When will you 
come, and, bringing your work, spend *n evening 
with me ? You know, replies the Qther, J* dare 
not, for my mother forbids me to assqeiate with 
women ofbadfam$. 



CHAP. LXIX. 

Those sayings too are witty, which contain * 
concealed vein of irony. Like what was said by 
a Sicilian, when his friend was complaining that 
his wife had hanged herself upon a fig-tree. 
Pray', my friend, said he, can you get me some 
slips of that same tree that I may graft them 
in my garden ? Of the same kind was what 
Catulus said to a wretched oratot, who thought 
that he had finished his speech in d very pathetic 
manner, and after he had sat down asked of Catu- 
lus, whether y he did not think j that he excited 
pity in the assembly f Very much, said the 
other, for I will venture to say that the hardest 
heart here pitied you. For my part, lam vast- 
ly tkkdn with a spiteful, testy humour, when it 
Cpnjes from a good-natyred man ;•, jfqj ;. ptheryrise 

. ... S 2 . • j.- ... w« 



>»fc db toot laugh *t the wit, but the ffispositio* 
,4bf the sptakta TWifcfcm I ifaSsk there is a ?tty 
h&taitrtou* &troke of this kind in Mceviui, wfyf (fa 
$**&$ f fitter 9 fti* ptotndcr tiatlnhitot singf 
Wlty) f ttm&t*t> The« patient wri kind of the 
rifdittlltfus fe, a* i t leerfe* opposed to this : as Ca* 
to, after he h«d teeemd * blow by one who was 
tat ryitog fe plank* Wtf$ bid by the fcilo* to take 
fcfete ; WW*, tovtypn -get tiny tiling else ieriiki 
*At plank then f md £a*o. A witty way uf 
fc deposing dutaesft h agreekbl* too : w the Sicilian, 
to whom Scipio, when praetor, assigned his laitcU 
lord, who was a rich man but a great blockhead, 
for his pounsel. Pray, my lord, said he, give thU 
counsel to my antagonist, and Phen none at all ta 
'me. We are likewise taken with those instances, 
where a thing receives an explanation i© a smart, 
concise way, quite contrary to its meaning. As 
when Scaurqs accused iRtrtilius of bribery, when 
the first was madp consul, and the other rloct his 
electron : and m Jhis papers poiwtipd out the fet- 
ter* A. F. P. R. Which Scatiros ^explained to be 
f Wted qpofc xfoefavth of tP. Rut1lj*s ; Jbuttbe 
Other insisted tteysigiwfyed, mtemormfm:t,pQ*- 
fwior in rtjuiivn. Caws Canous, a Roman 
knight, who appeared for Rufos, called cut that 
both of thefti were mistaken ta tshe >itteatmig of 
tfefcse four.fetftets. JWhat dottkeg meuto4hen,-&M, 
Sofcarotei? #%, said tte othot, A. ftauxnov' 

^il0LT *U*r*tflr£S $X7T«M0S. : 

••.'•; CHAP. 

' ! f 'Lst : attmjid€ 9. MfoktJii^— *tto factum, ftot rcfcftfm 3 
+u — JEmilianus fecit y pUUMr Rutilius* 
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The joining qpposite qualities as* . likewise 
witty j he wattfs nothing but honey! and, virtue* 
A friendly reprimand throw* \odt byway <tf 
mistake is likewise very pretty^ As when Albhut 
played upon Granius, who \rhen he saw his own 
accounts appealed! to for proof! agado&t Scavoia, 
who was acquitted, seemed exceedingly will pleas-* 
ed> without reflectipg that the same sentence had 
virtually con clemmed his accounts. Qf the sate? 
nature with this, is the ^miliar air with which yoU 
give adviee. As when&raniw advised a wnetcji* 
ed pleader, who had grown bourne by'spdakingt 
to drink some oold hontey«»wiihe< wh?a he went 
^lome* Why j says the ether, that "will ruin my 
tjpice : better, replies 'he, vuia <#A<tf ftai year 
Went. It is likewise very pretty when one says 
anything that just hits the character of another J 
as .when Scaurus got some Ul^ill to himself by 
taking possession of the estate* of fhrygio Pom* 
penis, a rnaof of great fortune, without any wit 
of: the. deceased j as he: appeared counsel ibr 
Bestir, who waa impeached • by C* Memmins, a 
funeral iappened to pass by. See there, -say* 
■.Memmius, a fwntral ; ah ! Soaurus, could you 
.but be the kei* *' But none of these kiads'ib 
more witty than that which strikes you unexpect- 
edly. We may bring a great muntet of exam- 
ples cf this. I shall only mention that of the elder 
Appius. Upon a debate in the senate with regard 

S3 to 
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to the public lands, and the Thorian law, it fr& 
like to bear hard. upon. Lucilius, that some of the 
members said, his cattle grazed upon the public 
lands; you mistake, said Appius, they wcfe 
not the cattle of Lucilius, seeming to take Lu^ 
alms's part, they belong to none, for they feed 
tohere they have a. mind* I . am likewise pleas- 
ed with the saying, of that Scipio, who struck 
down Tib. Gracchus ; when M. Flaccus appoint- 
ed P. Mucius for one of his judges, after a great 
many reproaches, / except against him, said he* 
for he. is partial : upon this being called to or* 
der ; ah I father's conscript, said he, I do not ex- 
cept against him as he is unjust to me, but to 
you all Nothing could be morfe witty than what 
was said by our. friend Crassus here, when a hear* 
•ay of one Silus, who was an evidence against 
Piso, had like, to h?ve hurt him $ perhaps, saicthp 
Silus, the person who you heard. say so was in a 
passion ; Silus seemed to agree : perhaps Hk&> 
wise you did not perfectly well understand him 4 
he signified his, assent likewise to this with a 
low bow : perhaps too, . continues . Crassus, yon 
did not hear, a single wordoftOhat you- pretend 
to have heard* This was so unexpected, that 
the evidence was quite confounded with a gene*- 
iTaHaugh* Naevius is full of this kind of jokes!; 
this saying is in every body's mouth ; though 
a philosopher, if you are cold you will tremble. 
With many such say ings. y . 
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Yo u likewise very often humorously compliment* 
ed your adversary with those qualities which he 
would not allow to you ; as when a fellow of an 
infamous family said to C. Laclius, that his ac~ 
tions were unworthy of his blood : By heavens, 
replied the other, your actions are very worthy 
of yours. Witty things are often thrown out 
with sententious gravity ; as M. Cincius, on the 
day when he passed the law the better to regulate 
rewards and fees, when Caius Cento appeared and 
asked him in an opprobrious manger, zdhat law 

he was passing ? Why, replies the other, that x 
every man who uses his neighbour's, goods should 
buy them. Very often impossibilities are wishedf ] 
for with a great deal of wit, as.M. Lepidvs, while 
his fellows were exercising in the field, after he 
had stretched himself upon the grass ; / wish, 
said he, this was working. It j^as likewise a 
very good effect, when you give a disagreeable 
answer with a calm air to aiellow who is ques- 
tioning ; and, as it were, teazing you. As Lepi- 
dus the censor, when he deprived M- Antistius of 
Pyrgi of his' horse, and his friends were making 
a terrible bawling, and questioning how he could 
answer to his father for having his horse taken 
from him, since he was a most excellent, industri- 
ous member of the colony- Tell him, said he, 
that I do not believe this. Some other kinds are 
collected by the Greeks, such as curses, admira- 

S 4 tions, 
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tions, threats. But I am afraid the kinds I haver 
already mentioned are rather but too many ; for 
those which consist in the meaning and the 
energy of expression, are generally "fixed and de- 
finite : but these, as I have observed before, bfe- 
gct rather admiration than laughter. But as to 
those which turn upon the subject and the senti- 
ment, their heads are but few, though the par- 
ticulars are infinite. For t he ridiculous is felf by 
cl fmvin^Jr mf nrpectatiVnifc ; in rntlyinpflif ipm - 
lities ^of another ; or pla ying humorously updu 
our own : By coi frpatiapn* -drawn from rtieaner 
objects ; by dissembling ; by throwing out de- 
signed absurdities, and reprimanding folly. The 
^ian, therefore, who desires to be a wit, mwt re- 
ceive frdm nature a certain cast peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the kitids^ I have mentioned; his Aian^ 
fiers, afid even his very look, must be accommo- 
dated to, and expressive of every kind of the ri- 
diciilou's ; and the more grave and serious one'* 
looks af£, 'the wit has the greater effect ; as ap- 
pears, CrassuS, from your manner. But, Anto- 
ny* as y ou said tha*t you would indulge yourself 
by reposing in this inn, where wit, such as your 
own, furnishes all the entertainment, as if you 
ttcre got intb Pomtinum,,a disagreeable, unheal- 
thy place, I am of opinion, that you think you 
have' rested lotig enough, and that you should 
now set out to finish your journey.' Replies he, . 
Truly, besides the friendly reception you have 
given me, I aiii now both better instructed in the 
»ature> and more emboldened in the exercise of 

joking 
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joking. Far I ant itotafa&A of any impfcfattiou 
of tevity ft* toy dealing in this' Way, «dce you 
have justified me by the aathoHty of thd Fabric**,* 
fte Afrieafii, the Marion, the Catos, and the Le-% 
jbirfL Buf you bate already heard whkt yoii want* 
«d t# fetfw 6f me, at least all which required * 
gfreate* degtt4 6f ftcctn>acy in expecting and con* 
edvmg j ftf the *fihe* pot&ttaw more easy, and 
tb£y all irtee from what has already been laid 

down. r^ ^ ' ' : 

1 

/jrr*4*itf^ GHAP* LXXIL 

For wlieri I tintef upon* a catisej, . I turvey it oft 
ill skies with AH the attcfttkmiii my power ; and 
after I hav* seeiv and comprehended theprooft 
that are to teppof t my allegations, and tie. tin 
pied froth whteh I am to conciliate die favour of 
thejadges, togethtr with those from which I am 
te touch the pfessions, then I consider with myaeif 
the ttrb^nj^th$ WWfe..<Mftjtf *k* P 1 " 1 **; for 
there is sc^ttt^PjLttti^ *h*t a».M nnder 
debate of dispute, that Ja» jBftt both Bat , to 
What degfree is thd question. My instbnd^ia 
speaking Wad usually this ; whatever I find really 
makes for i^pE*HnHt^Brace," embellish* exag* 
gerate ; there Tel well ; to this-I cling as roy rest- 
ihg place : ^ut from the weak and defective side 
I tettre, though in such tt manner as net to appear 
to shah* ft ; but to fcave disgaisedtt with the or* 
featnenU ahd itftpMkatitas which I spread over 

the 
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the strong side. And if tbg cau se turns upon 
projpfe^jjirtacb rnyafirlf prmcipatiytiTthe strongs 
est^jjetber complicated or single* B ut if the 
success depends upon conci liating , or affecting 
the judges/ 1 th gp put roy chief d efe a q g - u po» 
that Bart of it w hi^h ijt BMlfft raUylatH far gain* 
rag their affection s. The whole *£ this lies here; 
if in a s peedy my. strength luftmoreia refuting 
my antagonist than in advancing proofs of my 

own, I tiipn piay upon him ^^ a11 m y wrap*^* * 

but if it is more easy to prove my own allega- 
tions than to disprove his, I then endeavour to 
call the attention .off from the defence made by 
my antagonist, and to fix it upon that which is 
made by myself; I .then boldly lay down .ttftf 
things that appear most easy, bepayse the moje 
difficult onfes are: above, my reach* The first is, 
that where a proof or an. argument t presses 9* 
perplexes me much* I sorouetiiQep dp not spe^K 
one syllable in answer to it ; sqme may laugh at 
this, for it is what every man pap do ; but re- 
member I am now speaking of my own abilities 
and not of another's ; and I own, that if a cir- 
cumstance bears hard upon me, I use to effect, my 
retreat without seeming to fly and so far from 
throwing away, without shifting my shield. At 
the same time, when I speak, I employ a varaisji 
and a pomp of language, and make a retreat as 
if it were a resistance ; but, wherever I en r 
trench myself, I do it so as to make it appear that * 
my design is not to avoid my foe, but to occupy 
a firm position* There 1 observe what; I think 

ought 



Gught, above all others, to be guarded and provid- 
ed ag ainst by an orator; and with tespeSno 
thw 1 always felt great anxiety; which is, 
t<Lgndgayg ur not so much to d o servic e to my 
Cause, as t bdo it no di s-^emce ; not but that we 
Ought to erfdeavour at both, but it is much tirort 
disgraceful to an orator to be thought to have 
hurt his cause by his blunders* than not to be 
able to serve it. 
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But what are you whimpering -to one another, 
"Catulus ? Does what I say meet with the con- 
tempt it deserves ? By tto means, replied the 
other ; but Caesar appears inclinable to : speak 
Something on this head, With all my heart, re- 
plies Antony, whether his design is to-confute, or 
to interrogate me. Says Julius,. Indeed Antony, 
I was always one of those Who gave you this <&&*• 
racter as ah orator ; that in your speeches yoi* ap- 
pear to me the ' most guarded of all mankind; 
and it is your peculiar excellency, that you nevter J 
said any thing to the prejudice off he cause y©4 f 
defended ; and I remember that in a large com- 
pany> when I was talking with Crassus upon 
this very head, and he had expatiated upon the 
praise of your eloquence, that I said your cha- 
racteristic excellence was, that vou left nothing 
unsaid that was to be said, and avoided saying 
any thing that ought not to be said. I remem- 
ber 
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bet his answer wa*, that you possessed otht| 
qualifications in the highest degree, but none but 
a dishonest pretender could be capable of speak- 
ing what Was not to the purpose, and thereby in* 
juring hm client* For this reason the avoiding 
this did not constitute a man eloquent ; but th6 
incurring of it branded him with audacity. Now 
A^teW*sj£ jo»^lfcwe^,L»a^«J would point 
out y*"r rea? r !!!iJ[2!J^ why -ft- fry piaise* 

worthy n ot to injm fc«a c a use, as t oT te ss if with 
the highest accomplishments of an orator* 
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For my part, Caesar, replies the other, I will 
speak my opinion of the matter ; but do you wd 
all this company cany it along u?th you, that I 
do not here speak of some divinely accomplished 
orato^ but of my own slender practice and capa* 
city* As to the answer of Crasaus, it was the 
answer, of a noble and elevated mind, who looked 
upon it as a kind of miracle that, my orator should 
injure a cause, and be prejudicial to his client by 
pleading. But he supposes otfiera what he is him* 
self, whose^strength of genius 19 5uph* that heima* 
gines no man, unless purposely, speaks what may 
make against himself But what I said was not 
applicable to any eminent or extraordinary ge- 
nius, but to men of plain common sense. Thu^ 
among the Greeks, the famous Themistocles the 
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^heaianfras said lb hare been possessed of. a* 
amaging sagacity and understanding. When 4 
tatfned ftjanef the first rank, in letters, *s « said, 
catneto him, and professed to teach him the art 
of memory, as} art that was then just begun to bp 
fought ; the other a*ked him what that art opukl 
dfect I It wdi enable you, replies the professor 
t* remember every things . Upon which Tie m is- 
toeles told hint, that he would be mwch move 
dbtiged to him, if toe could teach him hqwto ibr* 
geft rather than to remember some things. Do 
fiot y*o* percent' taw great, and how powerful 
the genius of thi* discerning person m*st haw 
fceen, and hoar much undeistan ding he possessed P 
Staice tfram 3m answer we discover, that no* 
thing which had onoe ^eotered into his memory 
tootyid escape it : siocebe chose rather to forget 
^wharthe Ad not care to rewefaber, than to tremem* 
ber whatever be bad »ouly once heard or>seen. But 
this answer of Themistocles is no reason why we 
ought not to cultivate our memory, neither i$ my 
caution and timidity In catfses to be overlooked, 
because Crassijs possesses the greatest good sense, 
jpor Neither of them imparted any otf their aJWitles 
$o m$, they only expressed their *«>wn ? For in 
-Causes there areagreat Jnwmbej* of <circi*m ataflcet, 
winch in every part of a Speech are to be carefully 
examined, lest *yon precipitately *tu*ihle against 
any thing. Often a witness may not hurt you 
or 'hurt! you hut «ery slightly, -prcwided he is net 
•>px asperated. The party hegs, the fcqt}nseLpjrea*e8 
M», fjftt to abuse htm, /to rail.pt htm! ^nd then 

examine 



Mid, w ut to »$ *>r j» its *wn «#tv* <Wtf#tf 

fioqt the practice »nd feutfpft tfihfi 6irt»in, do* 
irat *bit injtre y«u omm ■? Ift fhpfti my «&)*«£ 
object in speaking (for I wftl rcpetf it) fcto 4* 
my cause aU the sewict #1 my 'ppwp ; a^, # ;J 
paimot succeed in tthpfc jto 49 it »P bftrifl J>y J#~ 
jnglilept, 
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J THEHzroftt: now return, C&tulw, to t&*fc 
point ibi which you some time ago praised me; I 
mean /the order , and arrangement of jfftftta. and 
4ogtt£p. jfo^hfa, tw gjgxethod s are to he<olbsftrred; 
thc&tst that whrc ktbe naty? of the came dicr 

tags; the ftfttor, wforih di»pnn<k ypnn frg judg, 

*nent roLflnnH jonw ftf the p lffrler- For the 
.vciy nature *nd genius of eknjuwoe inquires u* 
to premie aomewhat Jbefore we come to the main 
-point; fiexCihatJE&jBfove it, by gua rding all 
•our own arguments, and confuting those of our 
fmtagonists^thea toTjimE with a suitable oon- 
^IWRton, £ut as to tlie masdros that are laid 
4ovm with regard to what we are to say, in order 
to prove, instruct, and /persuade, that is thp 
chief thing left .to tibe good sense of the prator, 
Jk great many proofs present themselves ; with 
.several circumstances ►which promise, to serve our 
pleadings ; but of these, some are tmimpartant ; 
and others, if in any way serviceable, are some- 
fiqres of such a nature, ^s lo bet nay some $aw or 

other i 
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other ; in which case the service they do is not; 
so considerable as the mischief they bring along 
with them. But as to the proofs that are to the 
purpose, and strong, at least if, as it often hap- 
pens, they are very numerous, I think it proper 
that the slightest, or those that are to the same 
purpose with others more weighty, should be se- 
parated, and set aside out of the pleading ; and 
indeed, for my own part, while I am collecting 
evidence, I use rather to weigh than to num- 
ber it* 



CHAR LXXVII* 

We bring, as I liave often observed, others t& 
.our sentiments by three things, by informing, by 
{conciliating, or by moving them. Of the first of 
Hhese three particulars we ought ever to be ob- 
servant, and QUr frbject should h*> f tn seem a* if % 

/m^/jf y»Yrr Tm™ -t» mfo!rxp r~ A «»f the other 
two* they are to a speech what blood is to a bo- 
dy, they ought to be diffused through the wh&te 
of all plead ingsT] For both the beginning, ami 
the other parts, of a speech, (a pohit which we 
shall touch upon very soon,) ought principally 
to share this power ; that they dilate themselves 
spas to be able to touch the minds of the audi- 
ence. But as tdr'the- paftft nf a irfjgnrtiirflp^ which, 

though they do not at all inform in the argu- 
tnentative way, yet are extremely servifeahl* in 
the fiarfatMivr nnA the, pathetic^ though they 

T properly 
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properly come in at the beginning, or in the close 
of a speech, Yet, for all tha t, it iff high 1 ! 7 ™" v »- 
nig^fin order to touch the passions, that you 
m ake digression s from the main points, which 
you had proposed to discuss. Therefore, after 
the case is represented, after our own proofs are 
made good, or those of our antagonists refuted ; 
or, in either, or in all these parts, an opportuni- 
ty is often afforded for a diai£S£ion, in order to 

•/ ^^g^^*"^^ till I w^lW'W 

tougli thfl pnnions ; and such a digression may 
be very properly introduced, if the nature of the 
cause is of that importance and variety as to ad- 
mit it : and those causes which give the greatest 
latitude for such digressions, where we can in-* 
troduce those topics by which the feelings of an 
audience are impelled, or restrained, afford the 
greatest room, and the fullest opportunities for 
exaggerating and embellishing. Now that I 
speak of this, I must find fault with those who 
place their weakest arguments first ; and I think, 
as to this particular, they too are in fault, who, 
if upon any occasion they employ a great num- 
ber of advocates, a custom which upon all oc* 
rasions I am against, always desire him whom 
fthey think the weakest to speak first. For the 
very nature of things requires, that you come 
up, as soon as possible, to the expectation of an 
audience, because if they are disappointed in the 
beginning, the orator must labour a great deal 
harder in the succeeding part of the pleading, 
and a cause is in a bad way, when you do not 
prepossess the hearer with a favourable opinion of 

it 
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it at the commencement. Therefore, as in the 
case of orators, the heyt shnnlr) al ways be e m- 
pl oyed firs t ; so in pleading your strongest points 
should be first insisted upon ; provided always, 
in both cases, that wherever the distinguishing 
excellence of either lies, it be kept up to the pe- 
roration. If any circumstances are but indiffer- 
ent, (for we always reject those that are faulty) 
let them be thrown into the general mass, and 
huddled in the whole aggregate. Having lastly 
weighed all these particulars, I proceed to consi- 
der what I am to say in the first place, and how 
I shall set out : for whenever I wished to const- 
der the introduction first, nothing occurred to me 
but what was dry, trifling, trite, and common. 
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As to the i ntroduction of a speech, it ought al- 
ways to have accuracy, acuteness, sentiment, 
and propriety of expression, but especially calcu- 
lated to the practice of the bar. For the first 
judgment, and, as it were, prejudice, which is 
formed in favour of a speech, arises from its set- 
ting out, which ou ffht instantly to soo th and en- 
tice the hearer. Here I used to be surprised, not 
at those people who never applied to this busi- 
ness, but at Philip, a man of the first rank for 
eloquence and learning, who generally, when he 
rises up to speak, seems to be at a loss how ho 
should begin ; yet, at the same time, he says, that 

T2 aftev 
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after the first bout, when his hand is in, then he 
uses to fight in earnest ; without reflecting that 
the very people from whence he borrowed this 
allusion toss their first javelins with great cool- 
ness, on purpose both to make their address ap* 
pear with greater grace, and to manage their 
strength, And there is no doubt but a pleading 
in its setting out requires often to be strong and 
Spirited ; but if, among men who fight for their 
lives, a great many flourishes pass before they 
actually engage, which appear to be more for pa- 
rade than in earnest, how much more is this to be 
expected in speaking, 'where strength and sweet* 
ness are required to go hand in baud. There is 
no cause iu the compass of nature, which pours 
itself into effect all at once, and suddenly va- 
nishes; in like manner, nature hath disguised 
under gentle beginnings, the progress of the most 
violent commotions. But your preamble is not 
to l ie sought from ab r?^ gnr ^IspwHpj^ but 
must be taken froni^^^y^rj essejiCj£..of your 
cause. For tins purpose, after you have felt and 
surveyed the whole of your cause, after you have 
found out and prepared all its topics, you are to 
consider which of them you are to employ iu the 
preamble; it is thus easily fpund out; for it 

must 

* Where strength and sweetness."] TTie vulgar editiqns read 
here in qua non vis potias y sed deltctatio postuiatur. Dr. Pearce, 
Bow Lord Bishop of Bangor, for sed read ytrnm, upo» the au- 
thority of some manuscript*. He say* it is a muck more usual 
Afpwsijja: 1 add, it U much batter sense. 
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taust be taken from the allegations that are most 
fertile, either in proofs, or best adapted to thosd 
characters, into which I have said we ought fre- 
quently to deviate; Thus* it can never fail of 
being some way important^ when it is borrowed 
in a manner from the main stress of our pleading j 
and it will thereby appear that it is not only not 
common, and not applicable to other causes, but 
shoots, and, as it were, flourishes from the cause* 
Which is your immediate business. 
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&v £ fey preaqifrlfj nf * *p»*f*h tlnai nngW either 
tn priw an injf TO rif m of thp whplc matter that is 
in hand, Or to o pen and pave the way to the me* 
tits of the cause, or to ser veTST ornament and 
dignity. But, as in architecture houses and 
temples have their porticos and entries propor- 
tioned to them, so in pleading, the preamble of a 
speech ought to be in proportion to the import* 
ance of its subject Therefore wher$jJ3^.-cause 
is jtrite and trifling* ;tis..ofte.u most convenient to 
begin with the matter itself. But, as is gene- 
rally the case, when the pleading requires an ex- 
ordium, we are at liberty to borrow our senti- 
ments from somewhat that regards either the 
party, or his antagonist* or the matter in dis- 
pute, or the judges. From the party (I call 
them so whose interest is at stake) we borrow 
whatever is expressive of a man of worth and 

T 3 # generosity, 
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generosity, but unfortunate, and meriting com- 
passion ; and likewise whatever can most effect 
tualLy destroy an unjust accusation. From the 
person of the adversary, we are to borrow almost 
j the very opposite qualities, from the same com* 
{ mon-places. From the matter; whether it is 
1 cruel, unnatural, happening contrary to all pro** 
\ bability, unjust, piteous, ungrateful, unworthy, 
unprecedented, irredeemable, and irretrievable? 
But that the judges may be prepossessed in our 
favour, is a thing to be attained rather by plead- 
ing than by supplication. That indeed must 
mingle with the whole of a discourse, but chiefly 
in the end of it ; yet the setting out often is of 
this kind. For the Greeks teach that we are fitet 
to render the judge attentive and tractable; 
though that is not more peculiar to the setting 
out, than to all the other parts of a discourse ; 
but then they are most easily affected at the be- 
ginning, when the attention is most awakened, 
when the expectation is highest, and when the 
snind is most susceptible of impressions. What- 
ever too is said in setting out, whether by way 
of allegation or defence, appears with greater 
lastre than in the middle of a pleading. But the 
greatest variety of exordiums, either for enticing 
or moving a judge, are drawn from those to* 
pics, which, in the cause itself, are most pro- 
per for moving the passions ; yet you are not to 
display all these in the very beginning, but you 
1 are to move the judge by * gentle impulse, so 

4. — WW 
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The beginning, therefore, ought to be so con- 
nected with the subsequent part of a speech, as 
not to appear like the flourish of a musician, a 
thing detached; but like a well-proportioned 
member, of a_pie.ee with the wholejiody. For 
some people, after they have finished this preme- 
ditated part, make such a transition to the rest 
of their discourse, that they seem to demand, 
that the audience should suit themselves to their 
fancies* An orator then ought to treat a pre- 
lude, not as the Samnites do their spears, which 
they brandish before they * encounter, though 
they decline the use of them in the combat; 
for^he ought to fight armed with the very senti- 
ments he used in his preludej But as to the nar- 
rative, which they require to be short; if, by 
shortness is meant a style • full without redun- 
dancy, then you have an example of it in the 
style of Lucius Crassus; If brevity consists in 
making use of just as many words as are absolutely 
necessary, that may sometimes indeed be expe- 
dient ; but it is often very prejudicial to a narra- 
tive, not only as it renders it obscure, but like- 
wise because it destroys the chief property of a 
narrflfjg* vuWVf r nnc'.c^ j n [{& being a^reEable. 

and a/laptPf) tr\ pftrgnarlp- fnr instance, where 

T4 the 
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the old gentleman says, for as soon as he ceased 
to class with boys ; where is there any thing tire* 
some in this narrative ? In this passage we see 
the manners of the youth himself, the curiosity of 
the slave, the death of Chrysis, the look, the 
shape and sorrow of the sister ; and every other 
Circumstance is told in a spirited agreeable man- 
ner. But if the author had effected a brevity 
like the following ; k she is carried out, we inarch, 
we come to the burying-place, she is laid on the 
pile, he might have almost comprehended the 
whole in ten short verses ; yet the conciseness of 
the expression, she is carried out, we proceed, 
gives it equal beauty and conciseness. But had 
there been nothing mare than, she is placed upon 
the pile, the whole matter might have been ea- 
sily understood. But a narrative is rendered 
J lively, when it is marked with characters, and 
) diversified by dialogues. The subject of it, too, 
likewise receives a greater air of probability, 
when you explain in what manner it was trans- 
acted ; besides it is much more intelligible, if you 
sometimes dwell upon it, and not hurry over it 
with so much brevity* A narrative ought to be 
as manifest as any other part of a discourse ; this 
will cost us more trouble, in that it is more diffi- 
cult to avoid obscurity in a narrative, than in the 
beginning, in the proof, the exculpation, or the 
peroration. And the consequences of obscurity 

are 

1 She is carried out.'] For this see the Andria of Terence^ 
itt l.lrapel. 
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are much more dangerous here than elsewhere ; 
either because obscure expressions in any other 
place are attended with no other inconvenience, 
than that they go for nothing ; but obscurity in 
a narrative throws a cloud upon the whole dis- 
course. In case you use an obscure expression, 
in any of the other parte,you have it in your power 
to explain it elsewhere ; but a narrative can only 
stand in one place. The way however to render 
a narrative per^ifiufnn p> in lytmy rfin plain 
expressions, in a regular method, as to time, and 
without any interruption ol the ClKuuu lances. 
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But at what time to introduce, and when to 
avoid a narrative is a consideration which requires 
judgment ; far we have no business to detail an 
affair that is notorious and self-evident ; nor after 
our antagonist has done it, unless it is with a view 
to refute him : and if at any time we are narra- 
ting, we are to take care not to lay too much 
Stress upon any suspicious, criminal circumstances 
that may make against us, and we are to palliate 
whatever has this tendency ; otherwise we may 
fall into the blunder of hurting our own cause, 
which Crassus says never happens but from de- 
sign, and not ignorance : for the material part of 
the whole cause depends upon your laying down 
the subject, either cautiously or incautiously, 
because the narrative is the fountain of the whole 

3 of 
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/of the regaining speech. You are next to state 
I the case ; in doing which you are to have in view 
J the point in dispute. You are then to form the 
J strongest arguments you can to support your 
side of the question both by invalidating the rea- 
soning of your antagonist, and establishing your 
own. For the confirming the argumentative part 
by evidence is a matter of singular importance in 
trials. But as you cannot confute your antago- 
nist, without establishing your own allegations, 
nor can you establish your own without con- 
futing his, these parts are joined both in their na- 
ture and utility. But all speeches are generally 
concluded with amplifications, in order either to 
exasperate or mollify the judge ; and all the abi- 

(lities of an orator, as in the exordium, so more es- 
pecially in th e, conclusio n of tfr* speech, are to be 
exerted in giving the strongest impulse to the 
feelings of the judges in our own favoifr. And, 
to tell the truth, I can see no reason why we 
should make distinct heads of the rules relating 
to persuasion, and those relating to panegyric. 
For they are for the most part of common apjUt 
cation, yet to debate either for or against anyV 
question, to me appears a very important charac- *|^ 
ter. For it belongs to the wise alone to deliver 
an opinion upon the highest matters ; and il re* 
quires honesty and eloquence to foresee with un- 
derstanding, to inforce with authority, and to 
prevail after debate. - 
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But such particulars should assume less pomp 
in the senate ; for the senate is an assembly of 
wise men, where many must have liberty to 
speak in their several turns, and where one should 
avoid all affectation of wit, and all ostentation of 
abilities. But a public assembly requires all the 
energy, the weight, and the colouring of elo- 
quence. In the persuasi ve, therefore, thfijiriffti- , 
p a^charay ^r ia ^'ffP'ty For he who aims at uti- 
lity, never considers what the person who debates 
most wishes for, but sometimes what is in itself 
attainable. For there is not a man, especially in 
so noble a state as this, who does not think that 
dignity is the most desirable character. But in- 
terest generally gets the better, when a man is 
afraid that, if his interest is neglected, he shall be 
incapable of retaining his dignity. Men either dis- 
agree respecting the utility of a question, or if they 
agree in this, they deliberate whether they ought 
most to regard honesty, or interest ? As these 
seem often incompatible with one another, the man 
who stands by his interest expatiates upon the ad- 
vantages of peace, riches, power, money, revenues, 
safety, and a fine army, together with other ad- 
vantages, which are computed by their utility ; 
at the same time, he lays out the inconveniences 
of the contrary measures.' The man who consults 
dignity will recount the examples of our ancestors, 
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who pursued glory, though attended with danger i 
he will display the immortal fame that we leave 
to posterity ; he will maintain that the interest of 
his country arises from her honour, and is insepa- 
rable from her dignity. B ut in both these que s- 
tions the p oints in dispute are ; what can be done, 
or ca nnot he d dM f "'Por afldebate is at an end, 
if it is on all hands understood, that a measure is 
either absolutely impossible, or inevitably ne* 
cessary ; and the man who has proved this be-* 
fore the other members are sensible of it, must be 
allowed to see farther than the rest. But to have 
weight in debates of a political nature, the chief 
thing is, to be acquainted with the state of the 
public, and to know the manners and customs of 
your country : these, as they frequently. change, 
occasion changes as frequent in the manner of 
speaking, and although the power of eloquence is 
generally the same, yet because the dignity of the 
people is the highest, the cause of our country the 
weightiest, the inclinations, and commotions of 
the many the strongest, all this seems to require 
a more grand and elevated manner of speaking : 
and the greatest part of the harangue must be ap- 
ptyed to the passions, either by way of encou- 
ragement, or commemoration, or they are to be 
worked upon by hopes, by fears, by desire* or by 
glory ; they are often too to be reclaimed from 
rashness, resentment, hope, iiyury, hatred, and 
cruelty. # 
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It happens too, that as the assembly of the 
people is the highest scene in which an orator 
can display his powers, he feels a natural wish to 
speak with greater elegance. For the efficacy 
of speaking to vast numbers is such, that an ora- 
tor, without being heard by numbers, can no more 
display his eloquence, than a musician can play 
without instrument). And because the humours 
of the populace are many and various, all shouts 
pf disapprobation must be guarded against^ whe-r 
ther raised by $ny blemish in the speech, in 
which somewhat may seem too vehement, too 
assuming, too mean, too sordid, or to have been 
dictated by a depraved heart ; or it may proceed 
from the prejudice or the envy of men, which i$ 
either well grounded, or arising from calumny 
or report ; or it may be occasioned by the dis~ 
agreeableness of the subject, or by some impulse 
of their own hopes and fears. To these four dis- 
eases as many remedies may be applied. First, 
reproof, where there is authority : or instead of 
reproof, gentle admonition. A promise that the 
speaker will make good what he advances, if they 
will hear him : and then in treaties, which is the 
lowest kind,but sometimes useful But there is no 
place where wit, quickness, and some smart saying, 
not without dignity, but with humour, have a 
fetter effect JV>jr it is often easy to piitigate the 
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sorrows, and sometimes the keenest resentment 
of a popular assembly and that by a single word, 
when seasonably, shrewdly, and facetiously intro- 
duced* 
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I have now, as well as I could, almost got 
through my explanation of my usual practice in 
both kinds of causes, and of those particulars, 
which I both avoided and , regarded* with the , 
general method I observed in all causes. The 
third kind, namely, panegyric, which I at first 
objected to have appropriate rules, is not at all 
difficult ; but as there are orations of various 
kinds, and those too of the greatest weight and 
eloquence, respecting which scarcely any teacher 
has laid down rules, because we do not make any 
great use of panegyric, I have laid aside this as a 
separate department. For the Greeks themselves 
wrote panegyrics rather with a view to be studied, 
to delight, or to celebrate some particular per* 
son, than with any regard to the practice of the 
bar, which is our immediate concern : such are 
the books in which Themistocles, Aristides, Age- 
silaus, Epaminondas, Philippus, Alexander, and 
others, are celebrated. As to our panegyrics, 
which we deliver jn the forum, they have a 
plain, simple brevity in the character we give j 
for th ey are composed as f uneral ora tions , to 
which the pomp of panegyric can by no means 
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be adapted ; though we sometimes make use in 
our speeches, and likewise sometimes compose 
such a style. Thus C. Laelius composed an ora* 
tion for the uncle of Africanus, which was pro- 
nounced by P. Tubero ; and that we also may be 
able to celebrate a person whom we value and 
l°ve, by praising him, after the manner of the 
Greeks, we will discuss this department. It is 
plain then that in a man there are some thing3 to 
be wished for, and some things to be praised* 
Birth, beauty, estate, strength, interest, riches, 
and other circumstances bestowed by fortune, 
either upon a man's situation in life, or his person, 
ean in themselves communicate no true glory, 
nor can it be presumed that they are owing to 
virtue alone ; but at the same time, as virtue is 
chiefly displayed in the right and moderate use. 
of such circumstances, those blessings of nature 
and fortune falljwitJiin-the^provmce of panegyric, 
and that man merits the highest encomium, who 
possessed power without prid^ riches without 
insolence, and the fulness of fortune without the 
arrogance of greatness : that his interest and 
weaWFdlcTndT seem to support, or to feed his 
pride or ambition, but his benevolence and mo- 
deration ; but virtue which is intrinsically valu- 
able, without which nothing can have merit, has 
nevertheless subdivisions, in which each is more 
proper for panegyric than the other. For some vir* 
tues appear to consist in the jnaUJl£is^inainanc!, 
and in a certain affability and beneficence ; others 
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four of the understanding. For clemency, jus-> 
[ice, benevolence, honour, and fortitude amidst 

general calamities, are topics which administer 
[delight in panegyrics: because all these virtues 
are considered not as so advantageous to the pos- 
sessor as they are to society. Wisdom and mag- 
nanimity, which estimate all sublunary affairs as 
inconsiderable and trifling ; fertility of in vention, 
together with powers of eloquence, though they? 
excite admiration, yet impart less pleasure to au 
audience ; because they are qualities that reflect 
more lustre and dignity upon the subject of the 
panegyric, than upon the bearer ; but m pane- 
gyrics these should always be joined with the vir- 
tues I have mentioned ; for mankind lore to hear 
both the pleasing and the agreeable in virtue 
praised, as well as the astonishing. 
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4 A u v seeing every virtue has its certain duty ant! 
province, as likewise a portion of honour that in 
alio ted to itself; when justice is celebrated, yoit 
are to explain, what the person >vhom you are ce- 
lebrating has done most irt honour of this, or any 
other virtue. His actions in other respects shoMkl 
be described and classed under the head of that 
virtue, by the power of which they are charac- 
terised. But t he most agreeable subj ect of pa- 
negyric is the praiMUfcfcsurh grfat men, .a* under^ 
take .great Things withou t any immediate adva n- 
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ta ge or profit to themselves : but if, besides this, 
their actions have been attended with toil, and 
danger to their own persons, here is the finest 
field for panegyric, as such actions admit of most 
embellishments in expressing, and impart the 
greatest pleasure in hearing. In short, the ffis- 
tinguishing virtue of an extraordi nary person is 
that w hich is beneficial to others, but p ainful, 
hazardous, or at least unp r ofitable to him self It 
is likewise a" great and a noble commendation, 
when a man can say he bore calamity with firm- 
ness ; that he did not sink under misfortune ; and 
that under every difficulty he maintained his dig- 
nity. But the possession of honours, the rewards 
assigned to courage, actions approved of by the 
general voice, are far from being incapable of 
ornament : here the panegyric turns upon ascrib- 
ing all tjiese actions to the justice of the immortal 
gods ; for those things are to be noticed which 
are extraordinary in importance, unrivalled in 
their nature, or peculiarly excellent in kind ; be- 
cause whatever is trifling, common, or trite, are 
never thought subjects worthy of professed pane- 
gyric ; for one circumstance that has the strong- 
est effect there, is, the comparison you can run 
betwixt your subject and other eminent men* ' 
You will give me leave to speak a little more than 
I proposed upon this head, not that it can do us 
any service at the bar, which has been all my aim 
in this discourse, but to prove that, if panegyric 
fall within the province of an orator, as it un- 
deniably does, there is an absolute necessity he 
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should be acquainted with virtue in all its 
branches, which are essential to command prase. 
It is now evident that the rules, with regard to 
disparaging, must be derived from vices opposite 
to these virtues ; at the same time it will plainly 
follow, that as a worthy man cannot be cele- 
brated with any propriety and elegance, without 
an acquaintance with the virtues, neither can & 
villain be branded, or lashed with sufficient keen- 
ness and severity, without an acquaintance with 
the vices. It likewise often falls in our way to 
make use of those topics in all kinds of causes* 
Thus you have my sentiments, as to the inven- 
tion and disposition of the particulars in plead-* 
ing. Let me add somewhat now upon memory, 
that I may ease Crassus of some fatigue, and leave 
him nothing more to discourse upon, but the 
means of embellishing the particulars I have men- 
tioned. 
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00 on, said Crassus, for it is with pleasure I 
now see you stripped of all the frippery of your 
disguise, and turn out a professed artist; it is 
likewise doing me a favour and a kindness, to 
leave but little for me to do. As to the portion 

1 shall leave you, replies Antony, it shall be at 
your own option ; for if you act upon honour, I 
leave you the whole ; but if you shift it, take 
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heed how you are to satisfy the expectations of 
these gentlemen. But to return to my purpose, 
said he, 1 own I have not so great a genius as 
Themistocles had, as to chuse rather to forget 
than remember. And I heartily thank Simonides 
the Ceian, who is said to have been the first in- 
ventor of the art of memory ; for they say, that 
as he was supping at Crannon in Thessaly, at 
the house of one Scopas, a man of fortune and 
quality, after he had repeated a copy of verses, 
which he had made upon him, where, in the usual 
practice, of poets, there were a great many 
elegant encomiums on Castor and Pollux, that 
this great man was so unprincipled, as to say that 
he would give him but half what he had agreed 
for the verses, and that he might apply for the rest, 
if he pleased, to the sons of Tyndarus, who had 
an equal share of the praise. A little after, as 
the story goes, Simonides was called out to two 
young men who were at the gate very earnestly 
desiring to see him ; it is said farther, he arose, 
went forth, and saw nobody ; that in the mean 
time the room where Scopas was banquetting fell 
and buried him and his family in the ruins ; 
when his relations came to bury them, they were 
so crushed that they could not distinguish one bo- 
dy from another, till Simonides, by recollecting 
the distinct places where each had reposed, is 
said to have-pointed out the particular bodies, so 
that each might be buried. This incident is 
said to have suggested to him, that order best 
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enlightens the memory ; therefore that they who 
employ this faculty of the understanding, ought 
to fix upon places, and imprint those circum- 
stances in their minds, which they wish to retain 
in their memories : thus the order of places will 
preserve the order of facts, and the idea of things 
will mark the things themselves, and by this 
means places may serve for wax and ideas for 
characters. 
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But to what purpose should I mention the ad- 
vantage, the utility, and the force that memory 
imparts to an orator, to retain all that you have 
learned, all that has been suggested to your mind, 
in making yourself master of a cause ? When 
every sentiment is imprinted on your understand- 
ing, when the whole pomp of language is there 
depictured, when you can hear either the person 
who informs you, or him on whose side yon 
apeak, in such a manner, as that he does not seem 
to pour his discourse into your ears, but rather 
to write it upon your understanding ? Men of 
strong memory therefore are alone capable of 
knowing what, how far, and in what manner 
they are to speak, what they have answered to, 
and what remains : at the same time to mention 
a number of circumstances in other causes* they 
formerly appeared in, and a number they bav* 
heard from other?. Therefore I confess, indeed, 
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that nature is the principal bestowe* of this gift, 
as she is of every thing I have been speaking of ; 
but this whole art of speaking, or call it, if you* 
wiH 9 an image, or resemblance of an art, has the 
efficacy ; not indeed to beget or nourish such: 
things as did not before exist in the understand- 
ing, but to nuTse and strengthen those things of 
which we are already conscious and have the 
seeds in our mind. But there is scarce any man 
with so happy a memory, as to be able to retain 
the order of words and sentiments without ar- 
ranging and affixing local ideas to circumstances ; 
nor is there any memory so treacherous, as not to 
be in some measure assisted by such a practice and 
use. For Simonides, or whoever was the inven- 
tor of this, with a great deal of sagacity per- 
ceived that impressions communicated and stamp- 
ed by the senses most easily adhered in the mind : 
now the most exquisite of all our senses is that 
of seeing ; therefore he concluded, that those 
things which are either heard or conceived wtmkl 
be most surely retained in the mind, if they were 
communicated by the medium of the sight, since 
a certain conformity of form and figure, marks 
those objects which could not come under the 
cognizance of the sight, in such a manner, as that 
our visual faculties, as it were, comprehended* 
what our intellectual cannot. But locality must 
still be understood to be affixed to these ideas and 
bodies, and indeed to all objects of seeing ; for 
space is inseparably connected with the idea of a 
body* Not to be unnecessarily tedious upon a 
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well-known, self-evident matter, we must in short 
make use of local circumstances, which require to 
be various, clear, plain, and pretty nearly com 
nee ted : but the ideas which serve as the inter? 
mediate agents, must be distinct and well marked, 
and such as may occur to and strike the mind with 
the greatest quickness. Practice communicates 
this faculty ; from practice arises habit, together 
with the distinction, which is made by substitut- 
ing synonymous words ; or removed from par- 
ticulars to generals ; add to this, that the mean- 
ing conveyed by one word serves for a whole 
sentence, and tbis word marks out the local cir? 
cumstances by the various ideas affixpd to it : in 
the same manner as any skilful painter manage* 
his light and shade. 
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But verbal memory, which is less necessary for 
our business, is distinguished by a greater variety 
of figures : for there are many words which, like 
the joints of the human body, connect the mem- 
bers of a discourse, and are entirely abstracted 
from all sensible ideas ; yet we must affix some 
determinate qualities to those words, which, we 
must always make use of. The memory of things 
is the business of a pleader : and that may be 
infprmed by well placed ideas affixed to the se- 
veral objects^ that we may retain sentiments by 
ideasjaud order by places. Nor is it all true what 
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ia given out by the indolent, that memory is 
overloaded with ideas, and that this variety 
throws a cloud even upon the natural faculty 
which we might otherwise exert. For I have 
/seen the greatest men, men endowed with an al- 
most divine memory ; at Athens, Charneades ; 
and Metrodorus of Scepsis iu Asia, who I hear is 
still living ; and both these said, that they used 
ideas upon those places, which they wanted to 
retain on their memories, in the same manner as 
*>ne does characters upon wax. Therefore me- 
mory can never be created by thispvactice, where 
nature does not co-operate ; but if nature has im- 
planted, it is certain that it may by this means be 
called forth. I have now finished this long,* I 
wish I could say this modest dissertation ; I may 
at least venture to say the author is not over 
diffident, when he has ventured, to throw out 
so much upon the subject of eloquence in the 
hearing, Catulus, of you and L. Crassus : as for 
these young gentlemen, I am perhaps under the 
less concern, because they are but young ; but I 
hope you will pardon me, from a consideration 
of the motive that prompted me to this unusal 
loquacity, 
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As to us, says Catulus, for so much I will say both 
for my brother and myself, we not only forgive 
you, but owe you both love and gratitude for 
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what you have done, and it is impossible to ac« 
knowledge your politeness and good-nature, 
without admiring the extent of your knowledge. 
One thing I think I have compassed by this con- 
versation, which is, that I am now delivered from 
& great mistake, and shall no longer wonder, with 
many others, how it came that in all causes you 
acquitted yourself with divine skill. For I did 
not think that you had so much as a smattering 
in the knowledge of which I perceive you are a 
complete master, which you have gathered from 
all hands, and as practice has been your instruct 
tor, I perceive at the same time that you have 
partly reformed, and partly confirmed that of 
others. This does not at all detract from the high 
opinion I have of your eloquence, and far less of 
your virtue and application : at the same time X 
am glad that my own judgment has been con* 
firmed, since I have always laid it down as a 
maxim, that no man can attain the character of 
good sense and eloquence, without great study, 
application, and learning. But what did you 
mean by saying that you hoped we would pardon 
you, if we reflected upon the motives that drew 
you into this discourse ? What could these mo- 
tives be, but your willingness to oblige us, and to 
satisfy the curiosity of these young gentlemen, 
who heard you with the greatest attention ? To 
this, he replies, I wanted to deprive Crassus of 
all excuse ; for I knew that he was a little either 
too diffident or too unwilling, for I will not call 
it. pride in so amiable a man, to engage m this 
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Itind of discourse? For what pica could hd 
urge ? That he is a man of consular and censo- 
rial authority ? So are we- Was he to tell us 
that he has years on his side ? He is four years 
younger than we are. Could he pretend that he 
was ignorant of matters which I accumulated, I 
acknowledge, but late and cursorily, and in my 
leisure hours ? whereas he, from his childhood, 
has given the greatest application to them, under 
the greatest masters* Not to mention his ge» 
nius, in which he is unrivalled. For no man can 
hear me speak, however humble the opinion he 
has of himself, withouthoping he can either apeak 
better, or as well : but when Crassus is speaking, 
no man has the arrogance so much as to imagine 
he ever can come up to him. Therefore, Crassus, 
that gentleman of their quality may not be disap* 
pointed in coming here, let us at last hear you. 
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To this the other replies, admitting what you 
have said to be the case, as it is far from being so, 
what have you this day left for me, or for any 
other to add upon this subject ? For, my dearest 
friends, I will speak from my heart. Often have 
J heard learned men — yet not often, as I came but 
9 boy into the forum, from whence I was never 
absent longer than when I was a quaestor '.-—some- 
times, however I have heard learned men, as I 
told you yesterday, at Athens, and when I was in 
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Asia, I also attended the celebrated Metrodontf 
of Scepsis, lecturing upon these very subjects ; 
but not one of them, to my thinking, had so 
much command, so much acuteness in this man* 
ner of speaking, as Antony has this day displayed : 
were it otherwise, and did I think he had omit- 
ted any thing, I should not be guilty of so much 
incivility, nay rudeness, as to be backward in a 
point in which I am sensible you wish to be 
informed. Says Sulpicius ; but, Crassus, have 
you forgot that Antony, divided the subject in 
such a manner with you, that he took upon him* 
self to explain the mechanic part of an orator's 
business, but left all the distinguishing and em* 
bellishing part to you. In the first place, replies 
Crassus, who gave Antony leave, both to make 
this division, and then to have his choice of the 
parts ? In the next place, if I understood hiiij 
rightly, while I was hearing him with a great 
deal of pleasure, it appeared to me that he spoke 
jointly upon both subjects; But, says Cotta, he 
did not touch upon the ornaments of language, 
of that excellence from which eloquence has de- 
rived its very name. So, replies Crassus, Antony 
has taken the substance to himself, and left the 
name to me. If he has left the most difficult 
part to you, says Caesar, we fyave the better rea- 
son for desiring to hear you-; if the easiest, you 
have the less reason to deny us. Did not you, 
says Crassus, promise, that if we would pass this 
day at your house you would indulge us ? Will 
a gentleman xna^e. so slight of his word of 
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honour ? This made Cotta laugh. Indeed Cras* 
sus, said he, we would let you have your own 
way, but take care that Catulus does not make 
this a matter of conscience; this comes under the 
cognizance of a censor, and let me advise you to 
take fyeed how you do any thing unbecoming a 
person of censorial authority. Do as you will, re- 
plies Crassus, but I am of opinion that it is 
now time to rise and repose : in tjie afternoon, if 
it be agreeable to you, I will talk over some 
things ; unless, perhaps, you chuse to defer it till 
to-morrow. The company immediately told him, 
that it was in his option, either to do it imme-r 
diately, or in the afternoon ; but they intimated, 
that the sooner he performed his promise, it would 
be the jnore agreeable to them, 
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W HILE I was proposing, brother Quintus, m 
this third book, to relate that discourse which 
Crassus made, when Antony had finished his dis- 
sertation, the remembrance of a very bitter afflic- 
tion awakened the anguish and disquietude of my 
mind ; for the divine, the accomplished, the vir- 
tuous Crassus, died suddenly the tenth day after 
the conversation mentioned in this and the for- 
mer book passed. For after he had returned to 
Rome, the last day of the public games, he was 
strongly affected with a speech in the assembly 
of the people, in which he was told that Philip 
had said. That sonic other counsel besides that 
of the senate was now to be adopted, as, with such 
a senate he could not direct the affairs of the 
commonwealth. In the morning of the ides of 
September, Crassus, in a full house of the senate, as- 
sembled at the summons of Drusus, poured forth 
a great many complaints against Philip, and laid 
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before the members the matter for which the other 
bad inveighed against their order before the as- 
sembly of the people. A circumstance here hap* 
pened to Crassus, which I have often known to 
be incidental to men of consummate abilities ; for 
though it was « generally allowed, that when he 
spoke with more than ordinary accuracy, he never 
spoke better ; yet it was on all hands agreed, on 
that day, that though Crassus had before excel* 
led the rest of the world, on that occasion he sur- 
passed himself. He bewailed the calamity, and 
the destitute condition of the senate ; an order of 
which the consul ought to be the indulgent pa- 
rent, and the faithful guardian ; but that now 
their hereditary dignity was plundered by a con- 
sul, with all the rapaciousness of a lawless ruffian : 
and it was not at all to be wondered at, if, after 
dishonouringhis country by his counsels, he should 
now make a separation between it and the autho- 
rity of the senate. When he had thus, as it were, 
with words of fire, assailed Philip, a violent man, 
and an able speaker, and one who had a spirit re- 
markably daring, the other could not bear it, but 
took flames, and determined to force Crassus into 
compliance, by confiscating his goods. It was 
upon this head, that Crassus was said to have 
spoken so divinely, by maintaining, That since the 
adversary would not treat him ast a senator, nei- 
ther ought he to be regarded as a consul. Do 
you, continue* he, who have looked upon the au- 
thority 
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thtrity of this order as no other ihanas a venal 
pledge* whickyou have put up to sale in the sight 
*f the people of Rome, imagine, that I am to be 
terrified by the confiscation of my property ? No ; 
would you res train Crassus 9 it must not be by for- 
feiting these; you must first cut out my tongue; 
and even when that is gone, my soul shall, with 
the spirit of liberty, quell the lust of thy ambi* 
tion. 

CHAP. II. 

It appears that this was followed by a great 
number of expressions, in which were exerted th& 
utmost efforts of mind, genius, and strength ; it 
was then the famous sentiment fell from him, and 
was followed by the applauses of the whole body, 
in the most magnificent and weighty terms ; 

THAT THE ROMAN PEOPLE MIGHT HAVE 
JUSTICE DONE THEM, NEITHER THE COUN- 
SELS, OR THE DUTY OF THE SENATE HAD 
BEEN WANTING TO THE REPUBLIC; and it 

appears by the public registers, that he himself 
was present when the act was engrossed. The 
speech and the voice of this divine person, were 
like those of the swan ; and so fascinating was 
the harmony which charmed our ears, that after 

his 

1 The goods ofa citizen, seized and pat to sale by a magis- 
trate, were called pignora pledges, i. e. securities for the fine 
imposed upon him. When taken away for sale, they were 
said to be casa. 
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his death we frequently repaired to the senate-* 
house to view that spot where he had last stood. 
For I was informed that his exertion in that 
speech occasioned a stitch in his side, followed 
by excessive sweating ; this brought on a shiver* 
ing, which obliged him to return home in a fe- 
ver, where he died the seventh day of his illness. 
How deceitful are the hopes of man ! how frail 
our fortune ! and how trifling our pursuits •! of- 
ten are they interrupted, often are they ruined in 
the middle of their career, and wrecked in the 
voyage before we can come in sight of the har- 
bour. For while the life of Crassus was confined 
to the toils of ambition, so long was he eminent, 
more for the duties of private friendship, and the 
excellency of his personal accomplishments, than 
the distinctions of public applause, the privileges 
of grandeur, or his figure in the government 
But the very first year after he had opened his 
way, by going through the public honours with 
universal applause, to the highest distinction his 
country could bestow, death cut short all his pur- 
poses, and all the schemes of his life. This was 
a stroke mournful to his friends, afflicting to his 
country, and heavy to all worthy patriots : but 
the calamities which soon after happened to the 
state, were such, that to me it appears, the gods 
cannot be so properly said to have deprived L. 
Crassus of life, as to have rewarded him with 
death. For he did not live to see all Italy involv- 
ed in the flames of war, the senate burning with 
animosities, the treachery of the greatest men of 

the 
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the state, the affliction of his daughter, the exile 
of his son-in-law, the mournful flight of C. Ma- 
rius, nor that universal slaughter after this return, 
nor, in short, the general desolation of a city, in 
which, during its greatest glory, he made by far 
the greatest figure. 



CHAP- III. 

Bu t as my reflections have led me to touch upon 
the power and the inconstancy of fortune, I will 
no longer indulge the digression, but confine my- 
self to the persons who are the original subjects of 
the conversation we are now entered upon. 
Who then will not be justified in calling the 
death of Lucius Crassus a blessing to himself, 
though it was much bewailed by the public, when 
he shall reflect upon the fates of those who con-* 
versed with him, almost in his last moments. 
For we ourselves remember, that Quintus Catu« 
lus, a man of consummate excellence, when he 
implored, not the safety of his fortunes, but a 
retreat in exile, was reduced to put an end to his 
life. Then it was that the head of M. Antony, who 
had saved the head of many a citizen, was fixed 
upon the rostrum, from which, when consul, he 
had with the greatest firmness defended his coun- 
try; and which, when censor, he had adorned 
with imperial spoils. Not far from that lay the 
head of C J alius, who was betrayed by his Tuscan 

landlord, together with that of his brother, L. 

Julius* 
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Julius : therefore Crassus, who did not live to 
behold those calamities, may be said to have lived 
and died with the republic. For he did not see 
his generous kinsman P. Crassus slain by hi? own 
hand, nor the statue of Vesta besprinkled with 
the blood of his colleague the high priest ; nor 
could a patriot like him have refused to drop a 
tear at the tragical death of C. Carbo, who was 
his greatest enemy, and died the same day ; he 
did not live to see the deplorable, the terrible 
ends of those two young gentlemen who had de- 
voted themselves to him. C. Cotta, whom he 
had left in the fairest hopes of success, a few 
days after the death of Crassus, was invidiously 
deposed from the tribuneship, and a few months 
after driven from the city. But Sulpicius, who 
had been exposed to the same burning hatred, 
when he came to be tribune, resolved , to strip of 
all their dignity, those men with whom, as a pri- 
vate gentleman, he had lived in the strictest friend- 
ship : yet the thread of his life, which was then 
blooming to all the glory that eloquence can be* 
stow, was cut off by the sword, and the chastise- 
ment of his rashness went hand in hand with the 
ruin of his country. Therefore, Crassus, well 
may I* conclude that heaven watched over you 
with peculiar providence, by making your life 
glorious, and your death timely. For the vir- 
tues of thy soul, the constancy of thy prin- 
ciples, must have exposed you to the cruelty of 
party- resentment; nor could fortune have saved 
you from the bitterness of death, without your 

X living 
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living to see the funeral of your country. And 
not only the power of the factious, but even 
the success of the patriots, as stained with 
Roman blood, must have heightened your afflic- 
tion. 



chap. iy. 

Th e misfortunes of the patriots I have already 
mentioned, and the incidents which I myself have 
experienced, for the wonderful, the unparalleled 
affection I bear to my country, all serve to. con- 
vince me of the truth and solidity of your maxim, 
when you was continually calling me off from 
all dispute and altercation ; and pointed out, as 
examples to deter me, the numerous, the great, 
and the sudden falls of the best and most cele- 
brated men. But as the practice of these maxims 
is not now in our power, as our greatest toils are 
alleviated by the compensation of glory, let us 
proceed to enjoy those comforts which not only 
are agreeable, when our disquietudes are allayed, 
but may be salutary, even while they are felt. 
And to this purpose, let me record the remaining, 
and almost the last discourse of L. Crassus ; and 
thus communicate to him a glory, which, though 
not adequate to his merit, yet is due from my 
gratitude. For none of us, when we read the 
excellent books of Plato, in which Socrates is 
generally introduced, though written with a di- 
vine spirit, ever conceive any higher opinion of 

Socrates. 
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Socrates, This is all the favour I beg, not of you, 
who ate apt to attribute to me all excellencies ; 
but of my other readers, that they will conceive 
a higher idea of L. Crassus, than any that can be 
expressed by my pen. For I, who was not pre* 
sent at that conversation, the topics and senti** 
xnents only of which were communicated to me 
by C. Cotta, know that both these orators were 
masters in this way ; and J h^ve endeavoured to 
give a sketch of it, by keeping up to thejr seve- 
ral characters, But if any man should be de- 
ceived by a vulgar error, that Antony was more 
barren, or Crassus more exuberant, than they 
have been drawn by me, he must have cither 
pever heard them, or is unable to judge. For 
both of them, as I said before, excelled all their 
contemporaries in application, genius, and learn- 
ing, and so perfect were they in their respective 
methods, . that no embellishment of speech was 
wanting in Antony, nor redundancy perceived in 
Crassus, 



CHAP. V, 

The company therefore breaking up before the 
beat of the day, went to take a short repose, and 
Cotta said he took particular notice that Crassus 
passed all that time in an intense, profound me- 
ditation. He said farther, that, as he was very 
well acquainted, (by having often observed it in 
the most weighty causes) with the cast of fra- 

X 2 tures 
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tares and looks natural to Crassus before 
he began to speak, upon this occasion he 
was careful not to disturb Crassus, as he lay on 
his couch in the parlour, while others were at 
rest ; and, finding him buried in thought, he im- 
mediately retired ; and that almost two hours were 
spent in this stillness : As the afternoon drew on, 
all of them came in to Crassus; when, says 
Julius, shall we take our seats, Crassus ? We are 
not now come to beg a favour, but to lay a 
claim. Says Crassus, do you suppose me guilty 
of so much assurance, as any longer to withhold 
a debt of this kind ? Then, replies the other, 
name your place. What do you think of the 
middle of the wood, for there it is most cool and 
shadowy ? With all my heart, replies Crassus; 
there is a seat not at all unsuitable for our con- 
versation. When the rest of the company agreed 
to this, they went to the wood, where they took 
their seats, in the highest expectation of what 
they should hear. Then Crassus began. Both 
your authority, says he, and friendship, joined to 
the compliance of Antony, has deprived me of all 
liberty to deny your request, a liberty which I 
might well justify. But when he made the parti- 
tion of the shares we are to bear in this disputation, 
he took to himself the subjects upon which an 
orator must speak, and left it to me to explain 
the ma&ner in which they are to be embellished : 
by this partition he divided things that are in 
their own nature inseparable ; for as every speech 
is made up of things and words } words can have 

nQ 
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Ho place if you take away things, nor can thing* 
be explained without the help of words. And 
to me the ancients appeared to have more com- 
prehensive ideas and views, than our intellectual 
faculties can take in ; for they maintained, that 
all these things which are above and below, form 
one system, bound together by one power, and 
subservient to the same predominating will of 
nature. For there is not any one kind, which, 
when severed from the others, can exist of itself; 
while others, if deprived of any one kind, art 
unable to preserve their being and duration. 



CHAP. VI. 

But if this system is too extensive to be com J 
prehended by human sense and reflection, at the 
same time, the maxim of Plato, with which/ 
Catulus, you are not unacquainted, is founded 
on truth ; that all knowledge of the liberal and x , 
polite arts is connected by a simple, mutual rela- 
tion. For when we are capable to perceive the 
force of that reasoning, by which we become 
master of causes and events, we find a wonder- 
ful harmony and sympathy running through 
every species of knowledge. But if this 19 too 
sublime for the comprehension of us groveling 
mortals, yet it must be at least allowed, that we 
ought to know and possess ourselves of that busi- 
ness which we have embraced, which we profess 
aud undertake. For, as I said yesterday, and as 
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Antony intimated in some passages of his dis- 
course this forenoon, eloquence, in whatever 
channels, into whatever quarters of disputations it 
may be diffused, is in its pwn nature uniform* 
For, whether she treats of the nature of heaven or 
of earth ; of divine or of human powers ; whether 
she speaks in an inferior, equal, or superior capa- 
city ; whether she directs her powers to impel, 
to instruct to deter, to excite, to bend, to fire, 
of to mollify mankind ; whether she addresses 
the many or the few j whether she speaks among 
strangers, or to friends, or to herself, yet her 
speech is still derived from one source, however 
it may proceed in distinct streams ; and however 
she directs her course, her furniture and embel- 
lishments are the same. But as we are assailed 
by contrary opinions, not only from the vulgar, 
but even from the smatterers in learning, who 
find it easier to handle those points, after they 
are torn, and, as it were, separated from one ano- 
ther, which they are unable to comprehend in a 
general view ; and who sever words from senti- 
ments, which is, as it were, separating the body 
from the soul, and producing immediate death, I 
will not undertake to discuss, in what I am 
going to say, more than I am obliged to do ; but 
only intimate, in a few words, that the orna- 
ments of expression can no more be attained 
without inventing and arranging sentiments, 
than a sentiment can be intelligible without the 
lustre of expression. But before I toUch upon 
these qualities, which I think embellish and en- 
lighten 
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tighten a sjieech, I will in a few words give you 
my opinion of eloquence in general. 



CHAP* VII. 

It appears to me, that every natural sense pod- \ 
Besses many properties specifically differing from \ 
others, yet all sharing 1 an equal degree of excel* / 
knee. For we hear a great many sounds, which, 
though very agreeable, yet they are so often dif- 
ferent from one another, that the last always 
pleases, most; and the pleasures of seeing are al- 
most innumerable ; but they affect us! sd, that the 
same sense receives the pleasure in a different 
manner. In like maimer, a different pleasure 
affects each of our other senses, so that it is bard 
to judge which sensation is predominant. This 
observation, drawn from nature, is applicable to 
tots. Statuary is one art/ and the masters in"\ 
that profession were Myro, Polycletus, Lysippus; \ 
yet each of these were unlike to the other, yet 
yoft wouldjiot wish any one of them to be unlike J 
liimself. Painting is one art, and proposes one\ 
end, but Zeuxis, Aglaophon, and Apelles, had \ 
each of them a different style, yet you could not I 
say that any oneof them fell short in any one point 
of his art. And if this is an astonishing proof in 
the mute arts, how much mpre wonderful must 
its effects be ip speech and language? For 
though eloquence mpymake use of the sa/me sen- 
timents and words, yet hdr modes are vastly dif- 
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ferent ; not that any of them are despicable, but 
those who are evidently excellent, derive that ex- 
cellence from different characters. This is chiefly 
exemplified in poets, who have the nearest rela- 
tion to orators : how different are Ennius, Pacu- 
vius, Accius ? What a difference runs through 
the writings of <£schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides among the Greeks, yet the merit of each is 
almost equal to that of the other, though the 
manner is different ? Let us now take a view 
and a survey of the professors of that art we are 
now discussing, and observe the difference in the 
manners and characters of orators. The charac- 
teristic of Isocrates was sweetness ; of Lysias, 
delicacy ; of Hypevidts, pointedness ; of jEschines, 
pomp ; of Demosthenes, energy. Each was ex- 
cellent, yet the excellence of each was peculiar 
to himself. Africanus had weight; Laelius, 
smoothness ; Galba, keenness ; and Carbo some- 
what that was flowing and musical. Each of 
these was a leading man in his own age, yet each 
was distinguished by a character peculiar to him- 
self. 



CHAP. VIII. 



But why do I recur to old examples, when I 
have so many alive, and under my eye ; was ever 
any discourse more captivating than what we 
heard from Catulus ? So pure was it, that he 
seems almost the only man who uses with pro- 
priety, 
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priety the Latin tongue ; yet its gravity was 
such, as to unite elegance and refinement with 
matchless dignity. In short, the judgment I 
used to form of him, when I heard him speak, is, 
that if you either add, change, or impair aught 
of what he says, he must lose and suffer. What 
is the character of our friend Caesar here ? Has 
he not introduced a new method of speaking, and 
brought in a species of eloquence that is almost 
peculiar to himself? Who besides him ever 
treated tragical subjects almost in a comical man- 
ner, grave ones with gaiety, serious ones merrily, 
and matters of law with an almost theatrical 
gracefulness*? And all this in such a manner, 
as that wit is not excluded by the importance of 
the subject, nor is its weight lessened by his 
humour. Here are two young gentlemen nearly 
equal in age, I mean Sulpicius and Cotta, yet no 
two things were ever more unlike, than they are 
to each other. Was ever any thing more excel- 
lent in its own kind ? The one, in a polite, deli- 
cate manner, sets forth his subject in well-chosen, 
proper expressions ; he still keeps to his point ; 
and as he sees with the greatest penetration that 
which he is to prove to the court, he directs the 
whole strength of his reasoning and eloquence to 
support that, without regarding other arguments. 
But Sulpicius, with irresistible energy, with a full, 
Strong voice, with the greatest vehemence and dig* 
nity of action, at the same time with so much 
weight, and variety of expression, seems of all 
mankind the best fitted by nature for eloquence. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

I now return to ourselves, because the general 
opinion of the public has always matched us to- 
gether in eloquence; no two people were ever 
more unlike one another, than I am to Antony in 
speaking : he is so excellent an orator, as never 
to be excelled in his own kind ; and I, who think 
humbly of myself, (for that reason principally) 
am compared with htm. You know in what 
consists the distinguishing excellence of Antony, 
It is nervous, empassioned, animated with action, 
guarded and fortified on all hands, keen, cutting, 
perspicuous, retreating with honour, pursuing 
with resolution, terrifying, supplicating, his elo- 
quence greatly diversified, our ears never sati* 
ated. As to my eloquence, such as it is, for you 
seem to allow it some degree of merit, it is surely 
very different from that of Antony 2 what it is it 
becomes not me to say, because a man is generally 
the greatest stranger to himself, and the least ac-j 
quainted with bis own character ; yet still a dif- 
ference is discernible, both in the coolness of my 
action, and from my finishing my speeches ge- 
nerally in the same spot of ground in which I set 
out ; and because I am put to some more trouble 
in the choice of my words and sentiments than 
he is, as he is afraid, that if his eloquence is in 
the least obscure, it may not answer the great ex- 
pectation, and profound silence it creates. But 

if 
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if there b such difference betwixt us who are pre- 
sent) and if each has his own characteristic, and 
the excellent are distinguished from the faulty, 
rather by the degrees of personal abilities than 
the kinds, and every thing that is in its own kind 
excellent is commended, what should one say if he 
were able to take within his view all the orators 
now alive, or that ever lived, in any country ? 
Would he not pronounce that every one of these 
orators had a dtyle of eloquence peculiar to him* 
self? From what I have said perhaps it may be 
objected, that if the modes and styles of eloquence 
are almost innumerable, yet specifically different, 
and generally excellent, that their characteristical 
differences cannot be regulated by the same pre- 
cepts* But it is not so ; for those who instruct 
others ought to pay particular attentipn to that 
bias, with which nature has severally impressed 
the minds of men* For we perceive, that in the 
arts, tiie same schools, as it were, furnish, and the 
same artists and masters form, scholars in their 
respective, arts, very dissimilar, yet all of them 
excellent in their kind; therefore the teacher 
must accommodate his manner to their several 
capacities. Tlie most remarkable instance of 
this, that I may confine myself to the art of elo- 
quence, is what was said by the incomparable^ 
Isocrates, that Ephorus required a spur, and J 
Theopompus a f.ein ; for he checked the one, / 
who was too bold in the use of language, and he 
stimulated the other, who wag hesitating and timid 
in his nature. At the same time he did not ren- 
der 
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Her them similar, but what he added to the one, 
he subtracted from the other, so as to impart to 
both all the excellence which their respective 
nature would 



CHAP. X. 

Ithouoht proper to premise thus much, lest 
all that I propose should not be adapted to your 
several studies, and to that mode of speaking 
which each possesses, that you may be sensible I 
only express myself upon that species of elo- 
quence which is most suited to my own manner. 
Therefore the particulars that have been laid out 
by Antony, are not only to be observed in the 
practice, but in a special manner to be expressed 
in the eloquence, of an orator. And what man- 
ner of speaking (for I shall afterwards touch upon 
action) is preferable to a style that is correct, per- 
spicuous, graceful, and suited to the business we 
have in hand. But I imagine you do not expect 
that I am to give you any account of the two first 
particulars I have mentioned, I mean that of a 
pure, perspicuous style. For, as we do not at- 
tempt to teach eloquence to those who do hot 
yet know the use of speech, so ought we not to 
expect, that he who is ignorant of Latin, should 
know how to speak it with elegance ; for it is 
impossible that we should admire what we do 
not understand. Therefore let us omit those 
particulars, the knowledge of which is easy- but 

the 
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the application necessary ; for the one is delivered 
in a scholastic way, and learned by school-boys; 
the other is used to render what one says more in- 
telligible: This is a point, which, though abso- 
lutely necessary, yet appears of all others the least 
important But the most perfect model of elo- 
quence, while it is polished by knowledge, is also 
improved by reading the works of orators and 
poets. For the ancient authors, though they 
were incapable of embellishing what they deli- 
vered, yet they generally spoke very nobly, and 
the man who accustoms himself to their style, 
however careless of his diction, cannot speak 
otherwise than in a pure language. At the same 
time, we are, by no means to make use of ex- 
pressions, not sanctioned by the present age ; but 
only, as I shall shew afterwards, when they are 
sparingly introduced by way of ornament. But 
whoever has, with attention, perused the writings 
of the ancients, will still make use of well-known 
expressions ; and, amongst these, will know how 
to speak the choicest* 



CHAP. XL 

Bu t in order to speak purely, we must take care 
not only to use terms that are unexceptionable in 
point of grammar, and to attend to propriety in 
cases, tenses, genders, and numbers, so that no 
expression may be confused, incongruous, or pre- 
posterous; but we must even regulate our 

tongue, 
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tongue, our breath, and the very tone qf our 
voice. I would not have the letters expressed in 
a slovenly and indistinct manner ; I would have 
every word pronounced not in a spiritless phleg- 
matic tone, nor yet with a pompous inflated 
breath. I now speak of the voice, not as it is 
connected with action, but with language; for 
there are certain faults which every man would 
wish to avoid : such as a weak effeminate voice, 
or one excessively harsh and inharmonious ; but 
there is a fault which some affect : for some peo- 
ple love a clownish country tone, because the 
language sounds antique; like, Catulus, your com- 
panion L. Cotta, who seemed to pride in the un* 
couthness of his expression, and the clownish* 
ness of his tone, and thought whatever he spoke 
appeared antique, if it had the air of rusticity. 
For my part I am charmed with the smoothness 
of your delivery. Not to speak of the principal 
point, which is expression : this, however, is dic«? 
tated by reason, acquired by instruction, and 
confirmed by habit in reading and speaking. 
What I now mention, regards only the sweetness 
of sound, which amongst the Greeks was pecu- 
liar to Athens, and amongst the Latins is pecu- 
liar to this city. The learning of the Athenians, 
has long since expired in Athens, and only the 
seat of study remains, which is neglected by the 
inhabitants, and enjoyed by foreigners who are 
attracted by the celebrity of that city. Yet any 
ignorant Athenian speaks more agreeably than 
the most learned of the Asiaticks : I do not mean 
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with regard to the language, but the pronuncia- 
tion ; not because he speaks better, but with 
greater ease. The Latins apply more to learning 
than the citizens of Borne ; yet the most illite- 
rate within our knowledge, far excels in smooth- 
ness of delivery, and sweetness of tone, Q. Va- 
lerius Soranus, the most learned of all the Romans. 



CHAP. XII. 

&iireE, therefore, there is a manner of pronunci- 
ation peculiar to Romans, and to this city ; a man- 
ner in which nothing can offend you, nothing can 
disgust, nothing can displease you ; a manner in 
which there is nothing uncouth, nothing foreign, 
let us follow that, and learn to avoid, not a clownish 
roughness only, but likewise a foreign articula- 
tion. For my part, when I hear my mother-in* 
law Laelia (for it is easier for women to preserve 
uncorrupted the pronunciation of antiquity, be- 
cause, by keeping less company than men, they 
always adhere to what they first learned) I think 
that I am conversing with Plautus or Neevius ; 
So simple, so unaffected is her tone, that she ap- 
pears quite void of pedantry or affectation; 
thence I conclude that her father spoke in the 
same manner ; that he again spoke in the same 
manner with his forefathers : and I infer from 
this, that our ancestors did not talk in a rough 
manner like the person above mentioned, nor yet 
in a turgid, nor in a rustic, nor in a clownish 

way, 
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way, but with compressed, even, and gentle elo- 
cution. Therefore, Sulpicius, when you imitate 
our friend Cotta, sometimes by dropping the /, 
and sounding £ roundly, you do not, in my eyes, 
resemble an ancient orator, but a modern peasant* 
When Sulpicius himself could not help laughing 
at this : I treat you in this manner, says Crassus, 
that since you would force me to speak, you 
may hear some of your own faults. We are 
obliged to you, replies the other, it is the very 
thing we wished for, and if you will extend your 
complaisance, I make no doubt of your being able 
to amend many of my defects before we part 
Ay* but says Crassus, it is impossible Sulpicius 
for me to blame you without reflecting on my* 
self, since Antony has complimented me with 
being very like you. But, replies Sulpicius, he 
told us, at the same time, that we ought to imi- 
tate the beauties of our original ; therefore, I am 
afraid that I imitate you in nothing but the 
stamp of your foot, a few expressions, and a 
little gesture. Therefore, answers Crassus, I do 
not find fault with the properties you borrowed 
from me, lest I should by that means reflect upon 
myself: but I have many faults of a more serious 
nature than those you have mentioned. But as 
to those which are originally your own, or those 
acquired by imitating another, I will give you 
my advice, wherever I can do it properly. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR XIIL 

Let us, therefore, pass over the rules of speaking 
with purity, which we learn at school, and which 
are confirmed by more refined knowledge and 
taste, by the daily habits of conversation, by ac- 
quaintance with modern books and reading an* 
cient orators and poets. Nor shall I continue 
long in discussing the means of perspicuity in 
what we deliver ; for that is effected by using 
plain common terms, expressive of the matters 
which we want to communicate, without any am- 
biguity, without too long periods, without forced 
metaphors, or far-fetched allusions, without any 
incongruity in sentiment, without any confusion 
in regard to time, without any confusion of per- 
sons, without any violation of order : But need 
I add any more ? The whole matter is so easy, 
that it is surprising to me that the advocate 
should speak more unintelligibly to the judge, 
than the client does to the advocate. For when 
our clients come to consult us, they generally 
lay their business so plainly before us, that one 
could not desire to have a clearer view of the 
case ; but as soon as Fusius, or the favourite 
Pomponius, begins to talk over the same matter, 
I own it requires all my attention to make me 
understand them as well, for all they say is a con- 
fused mass, without method, and without dis- 
tinctness; their words being so obscure, that 
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their pleading* . instead of enlightening the sub- 
ject, as it ought to do, throws over the whole a 
gloom and a darkness, in such a manner, that at 
every other turn they confound themselves. But 
as I hope you have all of you, especially Antony 
and Catulus, heard enough of observations which 
are tedious and puerile, I will, with your appro- 
bation, pass to something else, which perhaps is 
still somewhat more disagreeable* 



CHAP. XIV. 

You perceive, says Antony, no doubt, that our 
attention is wandering, that we hear you with re- 
luctance, since we could be brought to suspend 
all our business (for I judge of others by my- 
self) to follow you ; so well qualified are you to 
give neatness to mean, copiousness to dry, and 
novelty to common subjects, by your man* 
ner of treating them. That, Antony, replies he, 
is, because the two parts I just now touched, or 
rather skimmed over, I mean that of speaking in 
a pure diction, and a perspicuous manner, are 
very easy. The parts that remain are important, 
intricate, various and weighty, requiring, in an 
admirable degree, the united powers of genius 
and eloquence. Propriety of diction never 
makes an orator admired, though his speaking 
improperly makes him ridiculous. And people,, 
so far from thinking him an orator, do not 
think him a rational being. A man can never 

expect 



•expect to be praised for speaking intelligibly to 
an audience, but he must expect to be despised 
if he does otherwise. Where is the man whose 
eloquence can strike an audience with terror, 
amazement, and ecstasy ? Whom do men consi- 
der, if I may use the expression, as a god on 
earth ? It is he who, with method, distinctness, v x 
copiousness, and perspicuity, knows how to treat \ 
both things and words, and who forms his pe- 
riods with certain rhythm and harmony, in which, 
in my opinion, gracefulness consists. He who ^ j 
knows how to treat things and persons suitable \ 
to their different characters, excels in what I ! 
call propriety and congruity. Antony, who de- 
nied he had ever seen a man who came up to 
this character, said, that such a man alone could 
deserve the praise of eloquence. You have, 
therefore, my authority for treating with a just 
contempt and disdain, all those who imagine 
they have attained the whole power of eloquence, 
from the rules of those whom we now terra Rhe- 
toricians, and who are unable to understand 
either their own character or profession. For, 
as to an orator, all the accidents and occurrences 
of human life, ought to be by him examined, 
heard, read, discussed, handled, and managed, 
because human life is the scene of all his action, 
and the subject of all his eloquence. For elo- 
quence is, as it were, the highest of the human 
faculties. Though all virtues in their own na- 
ture are equally excellent, yet some of them are 
specifically more beautiful and striking : for in- 
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stance, this power, which by comprehending an 
universal knowledge, can so explain the affections 
and sentiments of the mind, as to sway the hearer 
at pleasure. The greater this power is, the more 
Strongly does it require to be supported by 
probity, and the greatest good sense. For * 
bad man possessing eloquence, never can be 
called an orator ; it being like putting arms into 
the hands of a madman* 



CHAP. XV. 

I repeat it; this ability in conception and ex* 
pression, this energy of eloquence, was by the 
ancient Greeks termed wisdom; hence arose 
their Lycurgi, their Pittaci, their Solons ; and 
parallel to them were our Coruncanii, Fabricii, 
Catones, and Scfpios, who, perhaps, had not so 
many acquired endowments, but were equal in 
the strength of genius, and similar in their in- 
clinations. The good sense of others directed 
them to pursue the same studies in ease and re- 
tirement, though with different views of life. 
For instance, Pythagoras, Democritus, Anftxa- 
goras, who called off their attention from the 
affairs of civil polity to subjects of private con* 
temptation, (a manner of life which is bewitch- 
ing to more people than is consistent with the 
welfare of public concerns, on account of its 
tranquillity and delightful knowledge) than 
which nothing can be more alluring to a rational 

being. 
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being. Therefore, as men of the greatest natu- 
ral understanding have dedicated themselves to 
this study, those of the greatest acquired abi- 
lities, blessed with excess of ease and fertility of 
imagination, invited by the advantages of leisure 
and retirement, have thought themselves obliged 
to take care of, to examine, and to investigate a 
greater number of things than were necessary ; 
for formerly this study was adapted to be the 
rule both of our lives and speaking ; the same 
teachers taught both. Thus, Phoenix, in Homer, 
says, he was ordered to attend Achilles in the 
war, by his father Peleus, that he might teach 
the young man both how to speak and how to act. 
But as people who are accustomed to constant 
and daily labour, when bad weather hinders 
them from their work, betake themselves to the 
ball, to the dice, or to the draughts ; or even in- 
vent some new diversion for themselves in their 
leisure hours ; thus, those persons, when retired 
from public business, looked upon themselves as 
secluded from their labours, or indulging them- 
selves in a regess from business, gave themselves 
entirely up, some of them to the poets, some of them 
to the mathematics, and others to music ; awf* 
others, such as the logicians, invented a new 
ytudy and amusement for themselves, and thus 
consumed their whole time and their life upon 
those arts which are already discovered, in order 
to form the minds of boys to good breeding 
and virtue* 
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CHAP. XVI. 

But, as there have been some, and those not a 
few, who have either made a figure in the Re- 
public, by the united, and, indeed, inseparable 
excellencies, of acting and speaking, such as 
Themistocles, Pericles, Theramenes, and others, 
who have appeared less in public affairs, yet have 
professed to teach the same kind of philosophy ; 
such as Gorgias, Thrasymachus, Isocrates, 
there have been others who, though possessing 
learning and genius, were, in their inclinations, 
so averse to civil life and public business, that 
they have exploded and despised the practice of 
speaking. Socrates, who by the concurrent tes- 
timony of the learned, and the judgment of all 
Greece, undoubtedly excelled the rest of the 
world in good sense, quickness, gracefulness, 
delicacy, especially in eloquence, in variety and 
copiousness off expression upon every subject 
that he took in hand, was the principal person of 
that character. They who treated of, handled, 
and taught those points which we are flow exa- 
mining, deprived them of their common name ; 
for till that time all the knowledge and practice 
of virtue was termed philosophy ; but Socrates, 
in his discourses, made a distinction between the 
knowledge of thinking justly, and speaking with 
propriety, though they are in reality inseparable. 
Plato hath immortalized the genius, and different 

discourses 
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discourses of Socrates, though Socrates himself 
did not leave one line in writing. Hence J arose 
a distinction, without any difference, betwixt 
the tongue and the understanding, a distinction 
which is entirely absurd, useless, and blameabte ; 
so that certain persons professed to teach 
some people to be wise, and others to be elo- 
quent. For, as they all arose from Socrates, 
whose discourses were so various, different, and 
universally diffused, that each learned somewhat 
that was different from the other : hence, sects 
of philosophers were propagated, widely differing 
among themselves, and vastly unconnected with, 
and unlike one aqother; yet all of tbem af- 
fected to be called, and thought themselves tha 
disciples of Socrates, 



CHAP. XVII. 

For, in the first place, Aristotle and Xenocrates 
were the immediate scholars of Plato ; the one 
of which was the founder of the Peripatetics, 
the other of the Academics. Then, from Antis- 
tbenes, who admired chiefly the patience and ab- 
stemiousness of Socrates, in his discourses, arose 
first the Cynics, and then the Stoics. Next 
from Aristippus, who was charmed with the 
sensual part of Socrates's discourses, the sect of 
the Cyrenians flowed, whose doctrines he and 
his successors maintained, without any disguise. 
But m to those who now place their chief hap* 
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piness in sensual enjoyments, by affecting to act 
with the greatest modesty, they neither consult 
that decency of character, which they are far 
from despising, nor prove the reasonableness of 
those pleasures which they wish to enjoy. There 
were also other sects of philosophers, who gene- 
rally professed themselves to be the followers of 
Socrates ; such as the Eretrici, the Herillii, the 
Megarici, the Pyrrhonists; but all these have 
been long crushed and extinct, by the force and 
the disputations of the others. But, of those sects 
that remain, although that which has adopted 
pleasure to be the sole end of living, may appear 
with the greatest face of truth to some, yet it is 
vastly unsuitable to the person we are now in 
search of, who ought to preside in public count 
cils, who ought to be the first man in a govern-r 
ment, and whose sentiments and eloquence ought 
to be chiefly followed in the senate, before the 
people, and in all public pleadings. Let us, 
however, respect that system of philosophy, nor 
withhold from its professors that end which they 
aim at* Permit them to repose in their own 
bowers, or where they please; let them loll 
amidst ease and delicacy ; let them dissuade us 
from following the rostra, the courts, the senate ; 
perhaps in such a government as we now live 
under, they may be in the right. But at present 
I do not examine what philosophy is the truest, 
but what is most suitable to the character of an 
orator ; therefore let vis take our leave of them 
without insulting them ; for they are well-mean- 
ing 
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ing men ; and since they think themselves so, 
they ate happy. I shall only take the liberty to 
put them in mind, that one of their greatest, 
truest maxims, should be reserved, and, as it were, 
concealed as a mystery ; I mean their denying 
that a wise man ought to have any concern in 
public business ; for if they could succeed so far 
as to persuade us, and other true patriots of this, 
it were impossible they could enjoy their beloved 
tranquillity. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

• 

As to the stoics, though I am &r from condemn** 
ing them, yet I dismiss them without any appre- 
hension of their resentiqg it, because they are 
absolutely void of all resentment : at the same 
time we are so far indebted to them, as that they 
are the only sect who admit that eloquence is 
virtue and wisdom. But their conceptions of 
both are widely different from the purposes of the 
orator whom we are now forming • both because 
they look upon all who are not philosophically 
wise to be slaves, robbers, enemies, and madmen; 
and yet they maintain that no man is really wise, 
What absurdity ! that aq assembly, a senate, o? 
any body of men, should devolve their interests 
upon a man who believes no person present to he 
in his senses, to be a citizen, to be free. Add tq 
this, that they possess a kind of eloquence which 
is perhaps delicate, and certainly is acute ; but in 

an 
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an oratorical point of view, it is dry, uncouth, 
harsh in the ears of the public, obscure, empty, 
and jejune ; yet is 9f such a nature as is impos- 
sible to be adapted to common usage. For the 
stoics have quite different notions both of good 
and evil from the rest of their countrymen, and 
indeed from the rest of the world : they have 
quite different ideas of the force of honour and 
ignominy, of rewards and punishments. Whe- 
ther they are or are not in the right, is not to my 
present purpose ; I will only say thus much, that 
if we follow them, we shall never be able to make 
any figure in eloquence. The other sects are the 
Peripatetics and the Academics; which last, 
though they all of them go under one name, yet 
are divided into two opinions. For Speusippus, 
the son of Plato's sister ; Xenocrates, who had 
been the hearer of Plato ; and Crantor, differed 
but very inconsiderably from Aristotle, who was 
Plato's hearer at the same time, though they per^ 
haps differed as to copiousness and command of 
expression. Arcesilas, who had been the hearer 
of Polemo, was the first who borrowed this lead- 
ing maxim frpm the different books of Plato, 
and discourses of Socrates, that neither our 
minds nor senses are susceptible of any thing that 
is certain :• his character is, that he spoke with a 
great deal of wit ; that he professed to despise all 
the judgment of the mind and senses ; and that 
he was the first who laid it down as a rule, 
(though indeed that was the main point which 
Socrates laboured.) not to discover his own real 
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sentiments, but to dispute against those of others. 
From him the later academy flowed, in which 
flourished Carneades, who was blessed with a 
divine quickness of understanding, and command 
of expression. Though I have known many of 
his hearers at Athens, yet I can praise him upon 
the recommendation of undoubted authorities; 
which are my father-in-law Scaevola, who when 
he was a young man heard him at Rome ; and 
my friend Quintus Metellus, the son of Lucius, a 
person of the greatest eminence, who said that in 
his youth he heard Carneades, who by that time 
was far advanced in years, for many days toge- 
ther at Athens, 



CHAR XIX. 

From this common source of philosophy, at 
rivers from the Apennines, learning began now to 
run into different channels : philosophy disem- 
bogued, as it were, into the Ionian upper sea, 
which is Grecian, and accommodated with har- 
bours. Eloquence glided on to this lower, Tus- 
can, inhospitable, rocky, dangerous coast, on 
which Ulysses himself would have lost his way. 
If therefore we extend the character of elo- 
quence, and of an orator, no farther than the 
knowing how to plead not guilty to a charge, or 
the maintaining that what is charged to be done 
was done rightly, or ought to be laid upon ano- 
ther, or injuriously, or lawfully, or unlawfully, or 

imprudently 
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imprudently, or necessarily, or that the charge 
does not come under such or such a denomina* 
tion; or the denying that it was so, or if it was, 
that it was right and justifiable ; and if you think 
it sufficient that an orator shall learn the rules, 
which have been expanded by Antony with much 
more elegance than they are by them ; I say if 
you are contented with these qualifications, nay 
even with those that you want to hear from me, 
you reduce an orator from a very large and spa* 
cious field into a very narrow compass. But if 
you intend to be guided by old Pericles, or even 
by one, who from the number of his writings is 
more familiar to us, I mean Demosthenes ; and 
if you are in love with the appearance of exqui- 
site harmony and beauty in a perfect orator, you 
must be masters of the force of a Carneades, or 
an Aristotle. Tor, as I said before, the ancients, 
to the days of Isocrates, united the comprehen- 
sion and knowledge of every thing relating to 
morals, life, virtue, and government, to eb» 
quence. After, as J have shewn, the eloqueut 
were separated by Socrates from the learned, and 
afterwards all his followers, amongst philosophers 
despised eloquence, as orators did philosophy. 
Nor had they the least intercourse, unless that 
each borrowed from the other somewhat whieh 
served as a common source for both, if they in* 
tended to live in the old relation with one ano- 
ther. But as the ancient priests instituted three 
assistants, because of the number of sacrifices, 
though by the regulatums of Nuraa they them- 
selves 
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selves were to take care of the sacred banquet ; 
thus the followers of Socrates separated the 
pleaders of causes from themselves, and philoso- 
phy in general ; because the ancients were of opi- 
nion, that a close union subsisted betwixt elo- 
quence and wisdom. 



CHAP. XX. 

As things stand in this manner, I will for my 
own part pray for some indulgence to myself, 
and beg that you will understand what I am 
about to say, not as spoken of myself, but of an 
orator. For I am one of those who, from my 
childhood, being instructed with the utmost care 
by my father, brought with me to the bar those 
talents, which I am now conscious I possess, 
though they may fall short of what you may 
imagine them to be ; I cannot pretend to say that 
I have learned what I now understand, to the 
same perfection as I own they ought to be. I 
entered upon the business of a pleader very early 
in life, and was but one and twenty years of age, 
when I impeached a man of great quality, and of 
great eloquence; therefore the forum was my 
school ; practice, the laws and constitutions of 
the Roman people, with the precedent^ of our 
ancestors, were my instructors. When I was 
quaestor in Asia, I somewhat indulged my curio- 
sity, for those arts I have already mentioned, and 
prevailed on Metrodorus the rhetorician to ac- 
company 
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Company me from the academy, the same whom 
Antony has already praised, and very near my 
equal in years. In my return from Asia I came 
to Athens, where I would have staid longer, had 
it not been that I was piqued at the Athenians, 
because they did not repeat the celebration of 
their mysteries, to which I came only five days 
too late. Therefore all that energy, all that 
compass of knowledge, which I require in my 
own profession, so far from making for me, 
makes against me ; (for I am not speaking what 
I, but what an orator can do) and renders all 
those empirics in the art of rhetoric ridiculous, 
for their writing upon the nature, the preambles 
and the narratives of causes ; but the power of 
eloquence is so great as to comprehend the rise, 
the force, the changes of all objects, virtues, 
duties, and of all nature, so far as relates to the 
manners, the inclinations, and morals of man- 
kind. It is hers to point out customs, laws, and 
rights ; to govern states ; to discourse with grace- 
fulness and ease upon every subject. In this I 
am conversant, so far as my capacity, joined to a 
moderate share of learning and practice, can 
reach* Nor do I imagine that I am much infe- 
rior in disputation to those, who have made phi- 
losophy alone the study of their lives. 

CHAP. XXL 

Can my friend C. Velleius, when he wants to 
prove that pleasure is the chief good, advance one 

argument 
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argument which I am not able to defend with 
more copiousness, or by means of my practice in 
speaking, (in which Velleius is but a novice, but 
all of us conversant) refute from those common 
places which Antony- has laid open ? Is there a 
topic upon moral virtue, that S. Pompeius, or the 
two Balbi, or my friend M. Vigellius, who lived 
with Panaetius> all stoics, can maintain so as to 
oblige me, or any one of you, to yield to them in 
point of reasoning ? For philosophy is not like the 
other arts : for what can a man, who has not been 
taught them, do in geometry or music ? Why, 
he must either hold his peace, or be looked upon 
as a madman. But as to the principles of philo- 
sophy, they are implanted in our nature, and 
whoever is endowed with quick discerning facul- 
ties, will perceive what is most probable and 
exact ; and the practice of eloquence will enable 
him to speak upon them with more graceful- 
ness. Here an indifferent orator, though not 
quite so learned, yet if he has been used to speak, 
will, by means of his common practice, baffle the 
mere sophists, and keep himself above their con- 
tempt and disdain. But should one at any time 
rtart up, who in the Aristotelian way is capable 
to speak upon either side of every subject, and 
who, by the assistance of well known precepts, can 
produce in every cause two orations, each con- 
tradictory to the other ; or, like Arcesilas and 
Carneades, can dispute against every proposition 
that can be laid down ; should such a man join 
to these attainments, an acquaintance with rhe- 
toric, 
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toric, and a methodical practice in speaking r 
audi a man would, in truth, be a perfect orator, and 
alone deserving of that name. For without the 
nerve of forensic eloquence an orator would want 
sufficient animation and authority; and while 
destitute of the various stores of science, he 
would not be sufficiently refined and enlightened* 
Therefore, let us suffer Corax, like the raven, 
whose name he bears, to fledge his pupils with the 
plumes of rhetoric, and then send them abroad 
from his nest, as a brood of ill-boding clamorous 
croakers : let us leave the obscure Pamphilus to 
delineate, as it were in swaddling clothes, the 
great profession of an orator, as the sports of 
children ; while we are explaining, in the short con- 
versation we have had yesterday and to-day, that 
arduous province, so far as this important study 
is comprehended in the books of all philosophers, 
which have never yet been dipped into by these 
rhetoricians. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Sat s Catulus, by heavens! Crassus, it is not 
surprising that you possess such force, such 
sweetness, such command of eloquence : this I 
before attributed to your genius, and in that 
light you appeared not only as the greatest of 
orators, but the wisest of men ; but now I per- 
ceive you have always given the preference to 
good sense, and that all your copiousness of 

speaking 
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speaking flows from thence; yet when I call to 
mind the different stages of your agfc, your life; 
and your studies, I cannot comprehend how you 
have had time to make yourself master of these 
points ; nor did I imagine that you were much 
adicted to such studies, as men and books ; at 
the same time, I cannot determine whether it is 
most surprising that you could find leisure amidst 
your great employments for those assistances 
which you hare convinced me are of the greatest 
importance, or if you have not, that you should 
be able to discourse of them so well. I was' 
willing, replies Crassus, in the first place, to per- 
suade you, that when J am discoursing upon ai} 
orator, I do it much in the same way as I would 
df a player. For I will maintain, that it would 
be Impossible for him to please the public in his 
actio*], without learning to fence and dance. At 
\the same time, I am far from saying that is n6- 
cessary for me to be a player ; no, all I require 
is, that I may have some taste in arts foreign to 
my own profession: In like manner, while, at 
your request, I am talking of an orator, I deli- 
neate one that is perfect For when we 
speak of any art or profession, it is always under- 
stood that we speak of it in its highest perfec- 
tion. Therefore, if you should think me an 
orator, a tolerable one, nay a good one, I shall 
admit that I am, (for it would be affectation in? 
me to deny that I am thought so) yet even ad* 
mi t ting this, I am far from being perfect For 
there is no profession upon earth that is more im- 
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portant, more difficult, or needs more the aid of 
other branches. But as we now talk of an orator, 
we are then to understand him as finished in 
every excellence. For the power, the nature, 
the quality, and extent of any thing can never be 
comprehended, but by laying it open in its ut- 
most perfection. As to myself, Catulus, I con* 
fess that at this time of life I am neither conver- 
sant in such writings, nor with such men. The 
reason, as you have rightly observed, is, because 
I never had leisure for studying ; and all the time 
I set aside for learning was either when a boy, or 
when there occurred any suspension in my busi- 
ness at the bar. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

But, Catulus, if you demand my sentiments 
upon that kind of learning ; I am of opinion that 
a man who has genius, and who is concerned in 
the affairs of the senate, and the forum, has no 
occasion for employing so much of his time upon 
it, as they do who spend their lives in the study 
Of the profession. For in all arts, the manage- 
ment of those who apply them to practice, is quite 
different from that of those who are charmed 
with speculations ; and considering them only as 
arts, spend their days in their dailing atrrase- 
ment. There is the supertntendant of the 
Samnites f— he is very old, yet he*fe fevery day 
making new observations, for he minds nothing 

else. 
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else. On the other hand Q. Vclocius applied to 
the study of fencing only when he was a boy; 
and as he had genius, and was complete master 
of it, he got the character in ^ueilius of being 

k A finisb'd master in lihe fencing art, 
Yot knew to act a rigid patriot's pact; 

for he allotted the greatest part of his time to 
ithe business of the forum, of <hi§ friends, anjrt 
liis private economy. Valerius sung every day 
<df bis life ; and what had he to do besides, for it 
was his profqssion ? But our friend Numerius 
jfarips singes only when it is proper; for he is a 
man of character, and a Roma* knight, and 
learned, in his youth, as much of music as was 
proper for his purpose. The same observation will 
hold in arts of greater importance; wehaveseen 
Tubero, a man of the -greatest virtue and good 
sense, when he was studying under a philoso- 
pher, spend whole days and nights in reading, 
-while his undle Africanus is making himself 
master of the same study, without your know- 
ing what he is about. These points are, easily 
learned, if you go no further in them than you 
have occasion, if you study them under an able 
master, and are yourself endowed with natural 

parts. 

k A finished master.'] Orig. — Quam vir bonus ipse 
Sanmis in Auje, &c Rudibui, cutvis satis msper. 
The compentaton hare, in their usual way, by epdearquring 
to defer up, rendered this passage nonsense. 1 hare attempt*?! 
to reconcile it to meaning, by retaining the word ciVw, in* the 
quotation, and beginning the next sentence with nam instead o( 
std. Z* 
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•parts. But if you make it the sole business of 
,your life, the very handling and enquiry into it 
daily begets somewhat that in your indolent 
amusement invites you to go farther in the pursuit. 
Thus it happens that a boundless field of specu- 
lation opens in the pursuit of knowledge. An 
easy practice will establish learning ; a little ap- 
plication too # must be added, and the memory and 
study must remain the same. But we still de- 
light to learn ; for instance, I may be inclined to 
play well at dice or tennis, though perhaps I may 
not succeed : but others who are excellent play- 
.ers, such as Titius at tennis, and Brulla at the 
dice, are unreasonably fond of these diversions. 
.There is therefore no reason why any body 
'should be afraid of the extent of the arts, because 
. people learn them when they are old ; for such 
either were old men when they first applied to 
them, or they have been detained in those stu- 
.dies till they became old, or they are great 
dunces. But in my opinion the truth of the mat- 
ter is, that unless a man studies a thing expedi- 
tiously, he never can learn it well. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Now, Crassus, now, says Catulus, I understand 
what you say, and, indeed, I agree with you. 
I perceive that you had time enough for a man 
of your very quick apprehension, for making 
yourself master of all the points you have men- 
tioned. 
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turned. Why, replies Crassus, should you still 
apply what I say, personally to me, and not to the 
general character of an orator ? But now, if you 
please, let us return to our purpose. I am not 
against that, says Catulus. Then Crassus went 
on. To what view is all this long, far-fetched 
discourse directed ? Two parts yet remain for 
me to discuss; that of illustrating an oration; 
and that of giving the finishing hand to elo- 
quence. The first may be called speaking with 
gracefulness ; the other, with propriety : these 
have the power of rendering a discourse delight- 
ful, moving, and copious. But the art of a 
pleader at the bar, which consists of litigious 
contention, and founded upon vulgar notions, 
has somewhat in it that is mean and beggarly. 
And what is taught by those who call themselves 
masters of rhetoric is very little better. We must 
invest our ideas in magnificent and splendid or- 
naments, collected from all quarters, like things 
imported from distant climes : an orator ought 
to do, as you, Caesar, must do next year ; he 
must take the pains that I took in my 'sedileship, 
when 1 did not think that this people were to be 
satisfied with common and familiar objects of 
taste. As to chusing and arranging words, or 
closing periods, one easily falls into the method 
from instruction; or practice itself will direct 
one into it without instruction. The principal 

point 

JEdileship.'] Among the Romans the aediles, while in office, 
adorned the public buildings with statues, pictures, &c. 
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, point is to be furnished with copiousness of ma- 
terials ; the Greeks were destitute of this ; for 
that reason our young men were stupified by their 
instructions; and, as the gods would have it, pro- 
fessors commenced two years ago to deliver La* 
tin lectures on rhetoric. When I was censor, I 
suppressed them by an edict, not because, as I 
hear some people have given out, I was unwilling 
that the capacities of our youths should be open- 
ed, but because 1 was unwilling they should be 
sunk in ignorance, and, in proportion, confirmed 
in impudence. For I perceived that among the 
Creeks, bad as they were, thert was, besides rhe- 
toric, somewhat to be learned that was sensible, 
polite, and might pass for learning : but as for 
these upstart professors, I could not find out 
that they could teach any one thing, besides im- 
pudence ; which, even when joined with good 
qualities, ought to be strictly avoided. As this 
was the only thing they taught in their schools, 
I thought it proper, as I was censor, to put a stop 
to the spreading contagion. I do not, however, 
peremptorily insist upon it, that the subjects, we 
have had in hand, cannot be elegantly delivered 
in Latin ; for both our language, and the na- 
ture of the subjects, admit of our accommodating 
the old, and the excellent learning of the 
Greeks, to our usages and manners: but this cart 
be effected only by men of more learning than 
any of our countrymen have yet attained tp on 
this subject : yet if ever such men should appear, 
they will be preferable to the Greeki themselves. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

A 8*£ec& then 13 embellished by the subject: 
and by, as it we*e, a substance, and ground co- 
louring of its own. To give majesty, sweetness, 
learning, good breeding, to make it strike, to 
give it the finishing touches of eloquence, to 
work it up with as much of the pathetic as is 
needful, is not to be done by regarding particular 
members ; they are excellencies that regard the 
whole ; but to diversify it, as it were, with the 
flowers of sentiments and expression : these must 
not run through the whole of a discourse, but 
inch particular places, as that they may serve 
like jewels and distinctions in dress. Therefore 
the eligible kind of speaking, is that which is 
most interesting to the hearer, and gives him the 
greatest delight, but a delight without satiety. 
I do not imagine that you expect to be caution* 
ed against the dryness, or uncouthness of lan- 
guage, or against its being too common, or too 
antiquated. No; your capacities and age re** 
mind me of the necessity of addressing to you 
something of more importance. It is hard to be 
accounted for, why that pleasure which most 
strikes us, and on its first impression communi- 
cates the most exquisite sensation, should soonest 
create in us disgust and satiety. You see bo* 
much more beautiful and gay the colouring is in 
a new, than in an old picture ? Yet though the 
first catches our eyes, they cannot dwell upon it 

Z4 with 



jvith the same delight ; and at .the same time we 
are enchanted with the very antiquated, old fa- 
shion, which we contemplate in an ancient piece. 
How much softer and more delicate are quavers, 
and artificial sounds, than distinct masculine 
tones in singing? Yet, not only the judges of 
music, but the very vulgar cry out against them, 
if they are too often repeated. The same obser-j 
yation holds as to our other senses ; we are 
less pleased with a strong,, high perfume, than 
one that is but moderate ; and one would rather 
chuse not to be perfumed at all than be too 
strongly so ; even in the touch there is a degree 
of softness and smoothness. As to the taste, 
which is the most exquisite of all our senses, and 
most relishes what is sweet, yet how easy is it 
cloyed by any thing that has excessive sweetness? 
a Qr who would be confined to eat and drink no- 
thing but what is delicious ? While in both 
kinds the pleasures that are least exquisite, are 
n)Qst durable. Thus, generally speaking, satiety 
borders upon the most pleasing sensations ; we 
are not therefore to be at all surprised, if this ob- 
servation holds equally in eloquence. For let us 
pitch upon any poet, upon any orator, we shall 
find that an uninterrupted, an unblameable, and 
an undi versified conciseness, heightening, embel- 
lishment, gaiety of style, in a poem or in a speech, 
though they have ail the advantages of colour- 
ing, afford no lasting pleasure ; and the finical or- 
naments of an orator or a poet disgust us the 
sooner, because our senses are satiated with too 
'••.'■ • *• much 
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much pleasure from oar constitution, not from 
our reason; and in intellectual entertainments, 
not the ears only, but the mind much more 
takes disgust at a continued affectation of excel- 
lence* 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Therefore, while I am speaking, I chuse ra- 
ther to have it said, and that frequently, That 
is well said, than That is fine. That is charming ; 
for a too frequent repetition of that is dangerous. 
Yet, at the same time,, I wish to hear it said, of- 
ten, No man can speak better : yet still the per* 
fection of eloquence has a deep shade, which 
throws its figures into the stronger relief. Ros- 
cius does not give all the expression which he 
could to this verse, 

The wist man demands honour, and not plun- 
der, as the reward for his virtues. 

He remains cool, that he may come to the next* 

What do I see ! the sword is master of the sa- 
cred seats. 

He here starts, stares, is astonished and con* 
founded. When he comes to the other verse ; 

Where shall I fly for refuge ? 

How gently, how slowly, how coolly does he pro- 
nounce it? For it immediately introduces— 
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Oh, my father ! Oh, my country ! Qh 9 the 
ftmily of Priam ! 

Where the action could not be near so much 
animated^ if the actor had been spent and ex- 
hausted in pronouncing the line before. The 
poets were as soon sensible of this as the actors : 
in short, the musicians were as sensible of it as 
either of them, For all these have their low 
strains, then they rise, they swell, they sink 
again, they diversify, they distinguish. Thus 
let our orator, who aims at gracefulness and 
sweetness, attain a sweetness that is manly and 
solid; and not cloying and fritted ; it is then im- 
possible he should miss of being agreeable. For 
the rules with regard to gracefulness may be dis- 
played by an orator exceedingly faulty : but as I 
said before, he must lay up a magazine of mate- 
rials, both with regard to subject and sentiments ; 
this is a part to which Antony has spoken alrea- 
dy. These are to be moulded in a style, to be 
illumined with a diction, and enriched with sen- 
timents, corresponding to the character of the 
oration. But it is the highest praise of eloquence 
so to amplify and adorn, as to strengthen your 
cause ; this is of use, not only when any thing 
is to be exaggerated or extolled, but in case* 
where you are to extenuate and sink. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

This is required in all those topics which An- 
tony observed are to be applied for the purpose 
of convincing ; either when we are explaining 
any point, or when we are conciliating favour, 
or raising resentment : but in the last case am- 
plification is of the greatest efficacy ; and indeed 
is the characteristical excellency of eloquence. 
That practice too of praising or dispraising; 
which Antony explained in the end of his dis- 
course, though he rejected it in the beginning, 
is of great consequence. For nothing can con- 
tribute more to exaggerate or amplify a speech, 
than to be able to dispose of both these to the 
best advantage. Those topics follow next which 
are proper to the bar, and which ought to be in- 
separable from the nerves of pleading, yet be- 
cause they used to treat of general heads, they 
were by the ancients called common. Some of 
these consist in pointed, exaggerating invectives, 
or complaints against vices and crimes ; such as 
embezzlements, treason, or parricide, crimes 
which cannot be defended. These topics are to 
be used after the facts have been established, 
otherwise they are dry and trifling. Others of 
these topics consist in deprecation and pity; 
others of them in doubtful disputes, where there 
is a fair field of speaking on both aides on gene- 
ral head*. This practice is now appropriated to 
the two philosophies I have already noticed; 

with 
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with the ancients it belonged to those who were 
consulted upon the whole method and practice 
of pleading at the bar. For as to what regards 
virtue, duty, right, and equity, dignity, utility, 
honour, disgrace, rewards, punishments, and the 
like matters, we ought to have strength and art 
sufficient to speak upon them in every shape. But 
as we are disinherited of our estate, we are left in 
the possession of a little litigious tenement ; and 
•though we profess to be the champions of other 
people's rights, we are incapable: to secure, or vin- 
dicate our own ; and, to complete our shame, we 
must have recourse for what we stand in need of 
to these invaders of our property. 



CHAP. XXVIIL 

The gentlemen who, from a small district of 
Athens, obtained the name of peripatetic, or aca- 
demic philosophers; but who were formerly 
styled political philosophers, a general appellation 
they obtained on account of their being eminent- 
ly versed in the most important subjects, and 
universal politics : they, I say, maintain that all 
political discourses turn upon one or other of the 
following kinds; either when the dispute is 
bounded by particular times and parties ; for in- 
' stance, Is it your pleasure that an exchange of 
prisoners be made with the Carthaginians f Or 
the question is indefinite and general; thus, 
What are the sentiments which you are most de- 

3 sirous 
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sirous to lay dozen with regard Jo a cqptivc? 
The first of these kinds they term & plea, or a dis- 
pute, which they confine to three points, a suit, a 
debate, and ipenegyric: butas to the other ques- 
tion, which is indefinite, and, as it were, a point 
of speculation, that is termed a consultation: 
Thus far do they go. In their lectures they in- 
deed make use of this division ; but they do not 
claim it as their right or privilege, or if they 
meant to recover the inheritance they have lost, 
but as if their design was to intrude upon the ci- 
vil law. For they have, as it were, by stealth, 
come at the other kind, which is circumscribed 
by times, places, and persons. At present, Philo, 
who I understand to be the chief man of the 
academy, professes to understand, and practises 
in, such causes. As to the other kind, they men- 
tion it as being the only proper subject of the 
first art, and belonging to the orator : but they 
neither lay down its force, its nature, its parts, 
nor heads ; so that it had been much better for 
them to have entirely omitted it, than to have 
attempted it, and then to have forsaken it. For 
now the world looks upon their silence as the 
effects of their ignorance; whereas otherwise 
it might have been deemed as the result of their 
choice. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Every subject therefore that is a matter of en- 
quiry, is handled in the same manner, whether 

it 
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it is an indefinite proposition, or adapted td fe 
pleading in the court or the forum ; nor is there 
any one subject but what must turn upon specu- 
lation or practice. For a proposition must either 
tarn upon the knowledge of, and acquaintance 
with, the nature of a subject ; as for instance the 
following, Whether virtue is desirable for its 
oxvn excellence, cr for certain advantages at- 
tending it f or upon a prudential consideration, 
auch as the following, Whether a wise man ought 
to undertake ike affairs of government f In 
subjects of speculation there are three modes re- 
quisite, conjecture, definition, and what we may 
call consequence. For should a man ask, Whe- 
ther there is such a thing as knowledge amongst 
mankind f that is a conjectural proposition. If 
we were to enquire, What is wisdom f we must 
answer by a definition. Were we to enquire, 
IVhether it is consistent with the character of a 
good man to tell a lye f we must then argue 
from consequences. They then return to conjec- 
ture, which they divide into four heads. The 
first, as it considers the inherent properties of 
any thing. Thus in the following proposition, 
Whether the laws of society are founded upon 
nature, or upon opinion f The next head of 
conjecture, relates the foundation of any thing ; 
such as laws and government : the next regards 
the cause and reason of any thing ; for instance, 
Why do the most learned men differ upon the 
mast important subjects f The last head con- 
sists in intmutation ; for instance, Whether vir* 

tue 
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tue can die in a man, or frhetherit may not pos- 
sibly be converted into vice f The modes >tf <k~ 
Jinition are as follcttV; What ideas tare innate 
in the minds -of men # Whether that can Ae 
called lawful which is advantageous to the 
greatest part of society 9 W hen a quality comes 
to be examined, as, Whether the elegance nf 
speech is the character of an orator 9 Or, Whe~ 
ther some other men besides an orator may net 
possess it 9 Or when a subject is sub-divided ; 
For instance, How many kinds &f things are de~ 
sirable? Or, Whether these kinds ape not 
three ; those relating to the body, understand- 
ing, and fortune ? Or the character is to be de- 
scribed by such distinctions as nature observes, 
as when a man that is avaricious, turbulent, or 
vain-glorious, is delineated by has peculiar cha- 
racter. As to consequences, two kinds 4$£ ques- 
tions first present : the first is a simple discuasim 
of a point ; such as, Whether gtary is 'desirable? 
Or it is comparative ; soch as, Whether glory 
or riches are most desirable f The simple kind 
is subdivided into three beads*; things that iare in 
their own -nature to be sought or avoided ; such 
as, 'Whether honours are to be sought softer 9 
Whether ipovtrty is to be avoided 9 Hie next 
consists hi an enqniry into what is rtgbt or 
wrong ; for instance, Whether it is right to ne- 
venge the injuries done to our friends or rela- 
tions 9 Lastly, what is 'becoming, wliat is base ; 
for instance, IVhethcrit is becoming to meet 
death in order to purdhast ghry 9 The modes 

of 
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of comparison are two ; the one, when the enqui* 
ry turns upon a dispute, whether the terms are 
synonymous or not; as, Whether dread and 

FEAR, KING and TYRANT, COMPLAISANCE 

and friendship, are words of the same import. 
The other mode consists in examining what is 
most eligible ; for instance, Whether wise men 
delight most in the praise of the opulent Jew, or 
of the multitude ? And all the modes regard- 
ing speculative knowledge are generally laid 
down by the most learned men in the same 
manner. 



CHAP. XXX. 

As to what regards practice, it turns either upon 
an enquiry into the nature of a duty, under what 
head it is to be classed, or what is right to be 
done, or whether such a thing ought to be done 
at all ? This is a topic, which comprehends 
all the branches of virtue and vice. It turns upon 
the management of the passions, when and ho\? 
they are to be moved, awakened, composed, or 
roused. This kind includes advices, threats, 
consolations, complaints, and every spring that 
inspires or allays the passions of the mind. Hav- 
ing thus explained the kinds and the modes of 
these discussions, give me leave to observe, that 
though there m^y be some small difference be- 
twixt that division of Antony and mine, yet they 
are in the main the same ; for both our disquisi- 
tions 
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tiros consist of the same members, although a lit* 
tie differently arranged. Now I will proceed to 
the rest, and confine myself to the task imposed 
on me. For all proofs, upon all kinds of ques- 
tions that can arise, are to be taken from those 
topics which Antony has laid down ; but certain 
topics are best. adapted to pertain kinds. It is 
needless to speak any thing upon this subject, 
not because it is too tedious, but because it is 
sufficiently evident Those speeches, therefore, 
are the most beautiful, which expatiate widest, 
and, instead of being confined to local and per- 
sonal altercations, reason from general proposi- 
tions, and, giving the hearers a complete view of 
the nature, the kind, and the extent of the sub* 
ject, direct them in the application of these ge- 
neral principles to the particular parties, crimes, 
and pleas, under consideration. It was an ha- 
bitual practice of this kind, young gentleipep, 
that Antony recommended, when he gave it a$ 
his opinion, that you ought to disregard the mi- 
nute sterility of personal litigations, and apply to 
the exuberant energy of general reasonings. The 
writers upon eloquence were mistaken, when 
they thought that this was to be attained by 
reading a few dissertations: it extends farther 
than any thing that can be learned at Tuscula- 
num, in a morning's walk, or in an evening's con- 
versation like the present: for not pjijy our 
tongue must be pointed and wrought as on an 
4nyjl, but our miqd? must he completely stprgd 
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the most important things, as with delicious, 
exuberant, and variegated treasures. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

If, therefore, we are orators, if we are to preside, 
if we are to lead the controversies of citizens, in 
doubtful conjunctures, and public debates ; it is 
our duty to acquire all that wisdom, all that 
learning, which men who were at leisure, have, 
during our occupation, unjustly seized as un- 
claimed property : nay, they went so far, that 
they either ridiculed orators like Socrates in Gor- 
gias, or if, in a few commentaries, they laid 
down any rules of eloquence, they titled them 
books of rhetoric. As if the province of elo- 
quence did not extend to what these rhetoricians 
have said upon justice, the civil duties, the found- 
ing and governing of states, the practice of mo- 
rality, and even to the principles of natural phi- 
losophy. As we know not against whom else 
we are to enter our claim, we ought to strip 
those plunderers of our properties, provided we 
apply them to the knowledge of civil affairs, in 
which we are conversant, to which they belong, 
and which they regard. Let us not therefore, as 
I said before, waste our years in learning such 
points ; no man can ever be master of the sources, 
if he is too long in descrying them ; but when 
we have descried them, let him frequently and 
6ccasionally draw as much from them as may 

3 serve 
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serve the purpose he has in hand. For the eye 
of knowledge is not so piercing in any man, as to 
discern those mighty n>atters, unless they are 
pointed out; and after they are pointed out, 
so far are they from being wraptin obscurity,, 
that there is no man of quick apprehension 
but must discern 'them. As therefore an orator 
is at liberty to range this wide, this spacious 
field, in which he cannot tread but on his 
own property, he never can be at a lossr for digni- 
fied and elegant expressions. His being master 
of the subject will give him the command of lan- 
guage ; and if the points to which he speaks are 
of themselves laudable, their nature will commu- 
nicate a lustre to his words. But it is still to be 
understood, that the speaker or the writer had from 
his youth received a liberal education, that he 
has thirst for knowledge, is invigorated by genius, 
and conversant in the boundless disputes arising 
upon general propositions : add to this, that he 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the best 
writers and orators, and accustomed to imitate 
them ; such a one will have no occasion to apply 
to those teachers for the best method of arrang- 
ing and embellishing his sentences. Thus, with* 
out any directions but those of nature, improved 
by practice, the exuberance of his ideas will 
supply him with the choicest words. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

On this, Catulus observes: Immortal gods! 
Crassus, what a variety of subjects have you at* 
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tained, and what force you display in the use of 
them, and from what confinement have you 
dared to bring an orator, in order to place him 
upon the throne of his ancestors ? For the an- 
cient authors and teachers, we understand, 
thought that no kind of disputation was exempt- 
ed from them ; and that they always professed 
to reason upon every subject, as their peculiar 
possession. Hip pi as of Elis, who was one of 
them, when he came to Olympia, while the fa- 
mous Quinquennial games brought a prodigious 
resort to that place, boasted in the hearing of al- 
most all G reece, that there was no point in any 
art, be it ever so extensive, of which he was ig- 
norant. In this boast he comprehended not only 
the liberal arts, such as geometry, music, gram- 
mar, poetry, together with natural and moral phi* 
losophy and politics, but he told them, that with 
his own hand he made the ring which he wore 
on his finger, the cloak he had on his back, and 
the shoes that were on his feet* This perhaps 
was going too far; it may, however, serve to form 
a conjecture how passionately fond these orators 
were of the noblest arts, when they could stoop 
to the meanest. What shall I say of Prodicus of 
Chios-wof Thrasymacus.of Chalcedon— of Pro- 
taguras of Abdera ? — who in their several ages en- 
tered very far, both in their conversations and 
writings, into natural philosophy. Gorgias of 
Lcontium himself, whom, as an orator, Plato was 
pleased to rank below a philosopher, never was 
vanquished by Socrates, nor did the conference 

left 
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left lis by Plato ever actually occur ; but if ill 
reality he was overcome, it was owing to Socrates 
being more eloquent, and, as you have said, to hid 
beirig a fuller and a better speaker* But even he, 
in Plato's book, professes to treat with the great- 
est copiousness upon every thing that could be- 
come the subject of altercation or enquiry ; and 
he distinguished bimsfclf by being the first to in- 
vite men there to propose tfhat subject they 
pleased to discuss : these qualities gained hitn so 
Iriuch honour in Greece, that his statue at DeU 
phos was all of gold, while the rest were but gild- 
ed. These, together with many others, who 
were the most learned professors of eloquence; 
were all contemporary ; from them we may un- 
derstand that the matter was as you represented 
it, and the profession of an orator in ancient 
Greece was both of greater extent, and in great- 
er esteem, than it is in this country. Therefore, 
I am iti some doubt whether you deserve most 
praise, or the Greeks most blame ,' since you, 
born in a country of a different language, and 
different manners, amidst the hurry of public bu- 
siness, and the distractions you experienced from 
almost all the private affairs of the city, from the 
Concern you had in the administration and di- , 
rection of a mighty empire, have been able so ef- 
fectually to master So many important subjects, 
and to superadd to such attainments that politi- 
cal knowledge and practice, requisite to the 
greatest politician, and the greatest orator of the, 
state; while the Greeks, who were born in the 
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4x>$om of learning, impassioned with these sta* 
dies, and melting in ease, so far from improving 
their patrimony, have not been able to transmit 
it to posterity, as full and free as it was left them 
by their ancestors* 



CHAP. XXXIH. 

It is not in this single business, replies Crassus 
to Catulus, but in many others, that arts have 
dwindled by being divided and separated from 
each other. Do you imagine, in the days of 
Hippocrates of Cos, that some were physicians, 
others surgeons, and others occulists ; when Eu- 
clid or Archimedes taught geometry ; Damon or 
Aristenus, music ; Aristophanes or Callimachus, 
grammar ; that these several arts were so sub-di- 
vided, as that no single man comprehended the 
whole system of any one, and that each set aside 
a particular branch as his own profession ? I have 
been often told by my father and father-in-law, 
that our countrymen, who sought to acquire 
glory by means of wisdom, used to grasp at every 
branch of knowledge at that time known in this 
city. They mentioned, as an instance of this, 
Sextus jElius, and we ourselves have seen Manius 
Manilius walking across the forum, which was an 
intimation to all his countrymen, that they were 
welcome to consult him : and those who either 
Walked about in this manner, or sat constantly 
at home in an elbow-chair, were resorted to, to 

have 
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have their advice, not only in matters of the ci- 
vil law, but when they wanted to marry a daugh- 
ter, to buy an estate, ,to improve a field : in 
short, upon all duties and business that could 
present. The wisdom which shone in the elder 
Crassus, in Titus Coruncanius, and the excellent 
Scipio, great grandfather to my son-in-law ; who 
had been all of them high priests, was such, 
that they were consulted upon all matters, divine 
and human ; and that they indiscriminately gave 
their advice and assistance in the senate, before 
the people, in the causes of their friends, at 
home and abroad. What was there wanting in 
M. Cato, besides his being polished by that fo- 
reign literature, which has since been imported 
into his own country ? Did his knowledge of 
the civil law hinder his pleading With elo- 
quence ? Or did his eloquence make him neglect 
the study of the civil law? No; he employed 
himself, and became excellent in both* Did he 
shine less in his political character, by means of 
the great popularity he acquired as a private ci- 
tizen ? Before the people no man displayed 
more firmness ; in the senate, no one was a more 
upright member : at the same time he was by far 
the best general we had : in short, he did not 
only investigate and learn, but was able to write 
upon every subject that was here studied in those 
times. On the other hand, persons at present 
stand candidates for honours and offices in the 
commonwealth, unadorned with the garb, un- 
protected with the arms of knowledge ; or should 
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a candidate appear better qualified than the ge- 
nerality, he vaants himself if he possess any ofte 
Solitary endowment, such as courage or skill in 
war, qualities indeed now neglected ; or if he be 
Versed in the study of law, which in this age is 
ftot cultivated in its fullest extent, for the ponti- 
fical code has fallen into neglect ; or if he be ac- 
quainted with eloquence, which is supposed to 
consist in a noisy flow of words. In short they 
cultivate not enlarged principles of knowledge, 
nor seem sensible of the connection which unite* 
all the liberal arts. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Hot to return to the Greeks, who must be uw 
traduced, at least in this discourse, being a na- 
tion as much the standard of learning, as outs i» 
of valour,; it is said that seven persons, who were 
both reputed and termed philosophers, were alt 
of them contemporary : and all of them, except- 
ing Thales of Miletus, were the governors of the 
fttates they lived in. Was any man in his time 
more learned, or did any possess eloquence more 
enriched by literature, than Pisistratus, to whom 
the reducing from confusion, and disposing the 
books of Homer in their present order is attribut- 
ed ? H* was not indeed of any great service to 
his fellow citizens, but then he was so famous for 
eloquence, that he passed for one of the first men 
in literature and erudition. What shall I say of 

Pericles? 
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Pericles ? the copiousness of whose eloquence id 
reported to havfe been such, that when he sptfke 
for the interests of his country, contrary to the 
sentiments of the Athenians, he knew, while he 
was saying very severe things against the favou- 
rites of the people, how to render his words de* 
lightful and agreeable to the people themselves: 
and the ancient actors, even while they were 
abusing him, a thing which was at that time law- 
ful in Athens, allowed that the graces dwelt upon 
his tongue. Add to this that so great was the 
force with which he spoke, that he left a bitter 
sting in the bosoms of his hearers. But Pericles 
was not instructed by a pedant, whose prattle 
was regulated by a given time ; for we are told 
that Anaxagoras of Clazomenaj, a man eminent 
for his knowledge of the most sublime subjects, 
was his master. This Pericles, therefore, who 
was distinguished by his learning, his politics* 
and eloquence, presided for forty years in Athens 
over all their affairs, both in peace and war. 
Need I mention Critias or Alcibiades ? They 
were not indeed the best patriots, but can it be 
denied that they were learned, eloquent, and in- 
structed from the mouth of Socrates ? Who im- 
parted to Dion of Syracuse the completest erudi-» 
tion ? Was it not Plato ? Was it not he who 
formed, not only his tongue to eloquence, but his 
mind to valour? Did he not impel, direct, and 
arm him, to rescue his country from her bond- 
age? Were the arts then to which Plato formed 
Dion, different from those to which Isocrates 

formed 
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formed the famous Timotheus, the son of 
that excellent general Conon, and himself a very 
able commander, and a learned man. The sariie 
were the arts in which Lysis, the disciple of Py- 
thagoras instructed Epiminondas of Thebes, who 
was perhaps the greatest man in Greece. The 
same those to which Xenophon formed Agesi* 
laus ; Archy tas of Tarentum Philolaus ; and Py- 
thagoras all that part of Italy which formerly 
went under the name of Grecia Magna ; nor can 
I be ever brought to believe they were not* 



CHAR XXXV. 

Thus I can perceive that there was but one ge- 
neral kind of learning, which suited a man of 
letters, and him who wanted to make a figure in 
the state ; and that whoever possessed this learn* 
ing, a faculty to detail it with propriety, joined 
to a practice in speaking without any impediment 
from nature, made a figure in eloquence. There- 
fore Aristotle, seeing the success which Isocrates 
met with, by having his school full of men of qua- 
lity, whereas he himself had transferred his lec- 
tures from civil causes and public disputes, to an 
empty elegance of expression, suddenly altered 
his method of teaching, and with some variation 
applied to himself a line relating to Philoctetjes, 
where it is said, That it was dishonourable to be 
silent, and hear Barbarians speak : Aristotle 

changed 
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changed into hear Iso crates speak* He there* 
fore embellished and enlightened this whole sys- 
tem, and joined the knowledge of things to the 
practice of speaking. Philip, that wise prince, 
was not insensible of this ; for he sent for, and 
appointed him tutor to his son Alexander, who 
by his instructions improved in the exercises 
both of acting and speaking. .It is therefore of 
no consequence whether the philosopher who 
talks eloquently is called an orator, or whether 
the orator who joins wisdom to eloquence is 
termed a philosopher: provided it is admitted 
that neither a knowledge of things, without abi- 
lity to express them, nor a fluency of words, with- 
out ideas, be considered as deserving the name 
of eloquence : for my part, were I to take my 
choice, I should prefer good sense, though inelo- 
quent, to nonsense, however flowing. But the 
palm must be given to eloquence joined with 
learning ; and if philosophy be added to these, it 
pots the thing beyond controversy. But suppose 
they are separated, these two last qualities will be 
inferior to eloquence, because they unite in the 
greatest degree in a finished orator : but the 
knowledge of philosophy does not always imply 
* eloquence ; which, however it may be slighted by 
philosophers, yet appears quite necessary for giv- 
ing the finishing touch to all the arts. When 
Crassus had done speaking a general pause ensued 
in the company. 

CHAP. 
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Indeed, said Cotta, I cannot at all complah* 
that your discourse has run into a subject differ 
rent from that which you undertook to speak to; 
for you have taken upon you a larger share than 
what was allotted and enjoined you by us : but 
undoubtedly your province was to speak upon the 
method of illustrating a discourse ; upon this you 
had entered, and divided the whole art of elo- 
quence into four parts : after you had, as you 
said yourself, quickly and slightly, but, as we 
think, sufficiently, spoken to the two first parts, 
you left two still to be discussed ; I mean the 
method of speaking with gracefulness, and next 
with propriety. Scarcely had you touched upon 
this, when the ardour of your mind snatched you 
far from the ground, and conveyed you almost 
out of our sight. You grasped the whole system 
of knowledge ; but did not indeed communicate 
it to us ; for it is a matter of too much magni- 
tude to be imparted in so short a time ; but I 
speak only for myself; I own, however, that you 
carried me into the heart of the academy. We 
wish what you have often advanced were true, I 
mean that it is unnecessary to consume one's life 
in these academical exercises ; and that, in order 
to be master of them, it were sufficient to have a 
view of them. But, though they are difficult, 
And I am dull, yet never will I rest, never will I 
give over, before I am acquainted with all the 
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artificial means of disputing, both for and against 
every question. There is one thing, Crassus, in 
your discourse, said Caesar, which I own touches 
roe; and that is, your denying that a man who 
does not learn a thing expeditiously can ever be 
able to learn it well ; so that I may find it easy 
to try, and immediately learn those points, which 
you in your discourse have so prodigiously ex- 
tolled ; or, if I am incapable of that, I may lose 
no time, and take up with what I can pick up 
from my own countrymen. For my part, Cras- 
sus, said Sulpicius, I neither stand in need of 
your Aristotle, nor your Carneades, nor any of 
your philosophers ; you are welcome either to think 
that I despair of such attainments, or to despise 
them ; the knowledge, indifferent as it is, that I 
have attained in the ordinary practice of the bar, 
is sufficient for all the degrees of eloquence that I 
have in view, yet I am ignorant of many of those, 
and am at a loss for them when I am to plead a 
cause. Therefore, unless you are already tired, 
and unless we are troublesome to you, I beg that 
you would touch upon those properties that com- 
municate splendor and dignity to a discourse; I 
wished to hear you speak upon this subject, not 
that I despair of attaining eloquence, but still 
want to improve in learning. 

CHAP. 
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The points you require me to discuss, answered 
Crass us, are common, and such as you are no 
stranger to : they are points upon which num- 
bers of people have taught, lectured, and eVen 
written. But I will obey you, and what I know 
I will communicate in a few words ; but I advise 
you still to recur to the authors and instructors of 

• * 

more minute details. Every speech, therefore, is 
made up of words, which we first consider by 
themselves, and then as standing with others. 
Tor one embellishment of speech consists in words 
considered singly, and in themselves ; and ano- 
ther as they form a period or sentence. Let us 
therefore make use of words that are proper, 
adapted to the quality of what they express, and 
which grow out of the subject ; or such as are 
used in a figurative and a new sense, or such as 
are invented; and coined by ourselves. With re- 
gard to proper words, a good orator will avoid 
all that are low and obsolete, and use those that 
are well-chosen, significant, full, and sounding. 
But in this choice the ear is to be consulted : and 
to this a graceful delivery is very necessary. The 
expression made use of by ignorant people, when 
they are criticising those who speak : one man 
selects the best xvords ; another is not equally 
happy in his selection : is not the result of their 
learning, but of their natural sense. And this 
does not make it any great merit, if a speaker 

avoids 
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avoids improprieties, though there is a very great 
merit in it, but lays the whole foundation and 
ground-work of the whole, in the use and.com* 
mand of good words. But' the subject of our 
present enquiry and illustration regards the super- 
structure and the embellishments reared by the 
orator. 



CHAP. XXXVIIL 

As to single words, then, there ?re three kinds, 
which the orator employs in illustrating and em- 
bellishing a speech ; the obsolete, the new-coined, 
and the metaphorical. The obsolete are gene- 
rally old, worn out, and haye not for a long time 
been employed in common conversation; such 
words are more proper for poets than us. Yet 
sometimes a poetical expression gives a certain 
dignity to a speech : for I would not scruple to 
Bay with Cselius, Quae tempestate partus in Ita- 
lians venit ; nee prolan aut sobolem aut effari aut 
nuncupari : noT with you, Catulus, non rebar aut 
opinabar ; together with a great number of other 
expressions, which when they are happily disposed, 
often give a speech a greater air of grandeur and 
antiquity.* Words are new-coined two ways, when 

they 

B The words of the original, that are in Italics, were rather 
obsolete, in the times of Cicero ; yet Crassus says, that on 
certain occasions he would not hesitate to use them, aspiring 
to his discourse a more venerabte air. 
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they are produced and made by the person who 
uses them, either by composition, as, Turn pavor 
sapientiam mihi omnem exanimate expectofat. 
Nam nou vis hujusme versutiloquas nialitias. Here 
you see expectorat and versutiloquas are 
words made by composition and not invented. Or 
else words are often absolutely invented, as in Eo- 
nius, Dii genitales, or baccarum ubertate incurves- 
cere. As to the third mode, which is that of meta- 
phorical expression, it is very extensive, and was at 
first the effect of necessity and confinement within 
too narrow a compass ; but afterwards it became 
agreeable, delightful, and usual. For as dress 
was at first invented to shelter us from the cold, 
and afterwards improved so as to be an ornament 
and distinction to the person. So those meta- 
phorical expressions, which were invented from 
necessity, were adopted into common use from 
their agreeableness : for there is not a clown 
now, who does not speak of the ruby grapes, 
the luxuriant grass, and the smiling corn : for 
when a thing cannot be expressed so well by a 
proper as by a metaphorical term ; the similarity 
of the subject from which the metaphor is bor- 
rowed gives a lustre to the signification. Meta- 
phors, therefore, are words which are used, pot 
in their own appropriate sense, but in & sense 
borrowed from a foreign object. But as to fi- 
gures, employed by an orator, which are of a 
still bolder nature, and which are not enforced 
by necessity, but adopted as communicating ad- 
ditional elegance to his language ; need I either 

point 
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point out to you the manner of inventing them, 
or their kinds ? 



CHAP. XXXtX* 

A metaphor, consisting in one word, which 
being substituted for another, if the similarity 
strikes, is delightful ; if not, it is shocking. But 
all metaphorical expressions ought to illustrate 
the subject, as in the following verses : 

The ocean shudders, while darkness palpable 
Sits brooding on the deep, and pointed flashes 
Glancing athwart the clouds, the faulted dome 
Of heaven all trembles with the thunder's peals. 
Down from the windows of the sky descends 
In mighty cataracts a gelid storm 
Of rain commix'd with hail. Then the wing'd winds 
Burst from their prisons, and in hurricanes 
Sweep o'er the surface of the troubled dqep. 

Here almost all the metaphors are drawn from si* 
milar objects, to heighten the description of the 
storm. They are likewise employed to hint any 
thing that is done or intended, as when we want 
to paint a man who puzzles any thing, and pur- 
posely renders it unintelligible, we can do it by a 
metaphor of two words. He entangles himself in 
a web of his own spinning. A metaphorical expres- 
sion sometimes is favourable to brevity, Si telum 
manufugit. The random flight of the weapon 

B b could 
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ceroid not be briefly expressed in literal terms t 
but the metaphoryt^if alone expresses it. And 
I have often been surprised upon this head, why 
we should be better pleased with metaphorical 
and foreign expressions* than with proper and 
unborrowed ones. 



CHAP. XI* 

For if an object has not a nafne appropriated to 
itself, as the foot of a ship y the tongue of a ba- 
lance, the divorce of a toifc, we are obliged 
to use metaphors to express diem. But even 
where there is the greatest copiousness of pro- 
per, unborrowed expressions, people are gene- 
rally better pleased with well-chosen metaphors. 
I imagine that this happens from its being a mark 
of genius to spurn obvious, easy expressions, 
and to borrow them from far-fetched subjects ; 
or because the hearer is drawn into a train of re* 
flection, which carries him farther than he 
should otlierwise go, and yet not out of his way : 
this is extremely agreeable : or it is owing to the 
expression presenting, at the same time, the ob- 
ject and the whole image ; or because all meta- 
phors, at least such of them as are best chosen, 
are applied to the senses, especially the seeing, 
which of all senses is the most exquisite. Thus 
when we say, the essence of politeness, the soft- 
ness of good breeding, the murmur of waters, and 
weetness of language ; these metaphors are all 

taken 
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taken from the other senses* But the metaphors 
taken from the sense of seeing are much more 
striking, because they exhibit to the imagination 
object* which otherwise it is impossible for us to 
see or comprehend. For there is nothing in na- 
ture but what we may apply its name to signify 
some other object analogous to it. Where there 
subsists similitude, and similitude subsists be- 
tween all things, a term thence borrowed adds 
lustre to a discourse* In the first place all dissi- 
milarity is to be avoided in metaphors : as when 
Ennius says, The mighty arches of heaven; 
though, as it is said, he brought a globe upon 
the stage to denote heaven, yet the spectators 
could perceive no similarity betwixt a globe and 
*n arch. 



-Urt, Ulysses, while you my, 



Then snatch a fbupc, sad bid ftrewtU to day. 

Here the poet does not say, take or receive ; be- 
cause such expressions might have implied, as if 
he hoped to live longer ; but he makes use of the 
word snatch, which agrees with what he says be- 
fore, while you may. 



CHAP. XLL 

^We must next take care that the simile is not too 
farfetched ; for instant, I had rather say, sco- 
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pul urn than syrtim patrimonii^ and tdragineni 
than Charybdim bonorum ;° for the eye of imagi- 
nation is more easily directed to objects which 
have been exhibited to the sight, than those which 
one knows nothing of, but by hearsay. And be- 
cause in metaphors the great excellency lies in the 
aptness of the image, we ought to avoid all ima- 
ges which present obscene ideas to the mind of 
the hearer: for instance, when I speak of the 
death of Africanus, I should not chuse to say, 
That the republic was thereby gelded ; nor to 
call Glaucia, the execrement of the senate ; F for 
though the picture may strike, yet they convey 
unpleasant ideas to the mind. I would not 
chuse to have a simile suggest an idea that is drs- 
proportioned to the subject. As for instance, 
tempestuous revelry is too strong a figure ; on the 
other hand revelling tempest is too weak ; both 
which I would avoid. I should not chuse to 
have the metaphorical expression more circum- 
scribed, than the proper and unborrowed one 

would 
^ -+" 

o Literally, I would rather sty Che rock than the qukUand 
of his inheritance, and the gulph than the Charybdi* of hit good*. 
Crassus ajludcs to some writer who had used these bold mcu 
taphors. 

* Nolo morte did African! castratam esse rempublicam. 
This is not a metaphor, bat a paltry pun. African** (as if 
Afffyuw) bears some resemblance to the Greek Aphrodite*, 
or Androgtmaty a hermaphrodite* Glaucia also bears some re- 
semblance to cloaca, a common shore; hence the paronomasia, 
cloaca curia Glaucia. 
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would have been ; for instance. Prithee what is 
tie matter^ why do you nod the people from you ? 
The author had much better have said, Why do 
you hinder, prevent, frighten people ? 'Because 
he had said a little before; hence; away, my 
friends ; the shadow of my presence is contagious 
to the worthy. If one is afraid that a metaphor 
be too harsh, it may be softened by throwing in 
an expression before it; for instance, if when 
M. Cato died, one had taken it in his head to 
have said, that the senate was left an orphan ; 
that would have been a little too harsh, it might 
have been softened by the expression, If I may 
venture to say it, an orphan. For a metaphor, 
like a person in a strange place, ought to be in* 
traduced with diffidence ; it ought not to rush 
in, but be brought in ; it ought not to appear 
strained, but natural. But there is no artifice of 
composition that communicates greater grace- 
fulness to particular expressions, or imparts 
greater lustre to a speech in general, than the 
metaphorical. For the beauty of this figure does 
not consist in one metaphorical expression, but is 
contifiued by a series of many, which being taken 
separate, have a different signification from what 
they have, as they stand connected with one 
another. Thus, / will not suffer the Grecian 
fleet to strike agaii\ upon the same rock and 
weapon. And, You are mistaken, you are, for 
the strong curb of laws will suppress your in- 
solence, and confidence, and will subject you to 
the yoke of their dominion. Proper words, that 
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are borrowed from * similar object, $* I htve be* 
fore observed, may be metaphorically applied to 
toother thing. 



CHAP. XLII. 

This is the great ornament of language, and ob- 
scurity here, is, by all means, to be avoided ; for 
it is from the metaphorical that the anigmaticai 
Way of speaking arises; which last does not 
consist in words, but in periods ; that is* in a se- 
ries of figurative terms. The following meta* 
phor does not consist in a word, but in the 
whole period ; Grim Afric trembles with tre* 
fnendous noise. Here Africa is put for the Afri* 
cans. Nor is the word here made as in this, the 
% sea with rock-lashing waves* Nor is it borrow- 
ed, as here, the sea is softened. But it is a literal 
term, substituted in place of another literal term, 
by way of ornament, as in the following in- 
stance, Leave, O Rome, thy enemie s ** ■■ ■ ■ A nd 
thus " - ■ " The spacious fields are witnesses* 
Majesty of style often arises from ornament j 
for instance, we put Mars instead of war 9 Ceres 
for corn, Bacchus for wine, Neptune for the sea* 
the house for the senate, the field for the asset** 
Hies of the people, the long rode for peace, arme 
and weapons for fighting. In the same manner 
we personify virtues and vices to signify their se- 
veral subjects. Thus we say, The family which 
luxury h*i invaded ; the place wherever avarice 

pene* 
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penetrate*, truth prevailed, jurtiee triumphed* 
Thus you completely see the nature of this figure* 
The same thing is expressed as in the literal sense* 
but the metaphor gives it greater ornament* 
There is another much of the same nature, which, 
though less ornamental, yet ought not to be over* 
looked. As when we pvt the part for the whole I 
or the whole for the part } as, for instance, speakr 
ing of a house, we may call it, The w* l ls. Of a 
single troop, we may call it, The ww/ry tf the 
Roman people. Or we may express a multitude* 
by using the singular number; for instance* 
Though the thing wae bravely done* the Roman 
trembled. Or one man may be spoken of in the 
plural number. Thus, Before me were Radian* 
now we are Romans. But in all this figure 
it is not the letter, but the meaning that is re* 
garded. 



CHAR XLIII. 

We often likewise misapply words, a practice 
that never has any good effect, but in metaphors; 
but though a great deal of liberty is used here, it 
sometimes has an happy effect Thus speaking 
of an important discourse, we call it a grand 
one. Speaking of a little soul we call it a dimi- 
nutive one. But you may perceive that all these 
metaphors do not consist in the word, but in the 
period, which, as I said before, is eonnaeted by 
several metaphorical expressions. But as to 
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those which I have mentioned to happen by al- 
teration, or are to be understood otherwise than 
they are spoke, they are all in some sort meta- 
phorical. Thus the whole force and beauty of 
single expressions arise from three circumstances ; 
either when one uses an old word, which may, 
however, be tolerated, in the language of the 
present age ; or when it is made either by compo- 
sition, or creation, in which case the ears and 
practice of the public are to be consulted ; or 
when the expression is metaphorical, which serves 
as so many stars to bespangle and illuminate a 
speech. The composition of style is our next 
consideration, which requires two things; ar- 
rangement and harmony. Arrangement so adapt* 
ing the several words and members, as to exclude, 
in the flow of delivery, asperity and openness ; 
and render the structure of the whole smooth 
and harmonious : as Lucilius, that elegant sati- 
rist, introduces the character of my father-in-law, 
saying with a great deal of wit, 

Here finely jointed are the periods found, 
Smooth as the art that plans the polish'd pavement. 

As in these lines he plays upon Albucius, neither 
has he spared me, J have a son-in-law more ora- 
torical than even you, Crassus. 

What then ! that same Crassus, as you have 
made free with his name, what has he effected ? 
Why the very thing that both he and I wanted ? 

aid 
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and I hope we have succeeded a little better than 
Albucius. But Lucilius always used to pass 
his jokes upon me. However, this arrangement 
of words is to be observed so as to render your 
style connected, smooth, and equable. This you 
effect, if the latter part of your period is joined to 
the preceding in such a manner as that there be 
neither a disagreeable roughness, nor too wide an 
opening. 
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The next thing I would recommend to your 
attention, is the fashion and form of your words, 
which I am afraid Catulus may think a childish 
consideration. But our forefathers thought, that 
in our prose we should employ a species of me- 
trical harmony. For they required proper pauses 
in a style, where we may recover instead of losing 
our breath ; and that these should not be left to 
the pointing of a transcriber, but be directed by 
the turn and manner of the words and periods, 
Isocrates is said to have first taught this, that he 
might regulate by certain numbers the loose, 
rambling style used by the ancients, and thereby, 
as his scholar Naucrates writes, give relief and 
pleasure to the ear. For musicians, who former* 
ly were poets too, moulded their verses and their 
recitative into delightful harmony ; so that the 
numbers of the one, and the melody of the other, 
prevented the ear from ever being satiated with 

pleasure. 
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pleasure. These two properties therefore, I titan 
the sweetness of delivery, and the closing of pe- 
riods, were by them taken from poetry, and en - 
grafted upon eloquence, as far as the gravity of 
prose could admit of The chief difficulty here 
is to prevent your periods from running into 
poetry, for that would be a fault, and yet to give 
it all the ease, the harmony, the roundness, and 
finishing of numbers. And perhaps the chief dia* 
tinction betwixt a good and a bad speaker is, 
that the one indiscriminately and unskilfully 
pours out all he has to say, without stopping, 
but from want of breath* But an orator con- 
nects his sentiments with his words in such a 
manner, as to confine both within periods which 
are musical, without being confined* For though 
he restricts his style to periods, and to measures, 
yet he relieves and unbends it by varying the 
stops and cadence ; so that his words are nei- 
ther cramped by the fetters of versification, nor 
ramble into wild licentiousness* 



CHAP, XLV. 

• 

Ik what way then are we to proceed, in order 
to obtain this harmony in composition ? Why the 
matter is not so difficult as it is necessary. For there 
is uotany one thing in the world so pliable* so fltxi* 
Me, so ductile, and so obsequious^ as language. It 
produces equal aod unequal measures in poetry, 
[ ftod is the material from which we form pnose of 
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various measures and different kinds* The words 
we use in conversation are the same we use ia 
pleading ; and the words that form our language 
in common life, are the same with those we em** 
ploy id plays and orations. But then after we 
have raised them from their groveling, common 
import, we then mould and fashion them at plea- 
sure, like the softest wax. By these means our 
style is sometimes majestic! sometimes delicate, 
and sometimes moderate. By these means our 
language is adapted to the sentiment we profess, 
and is suited and accommodated to every pur-* 
pose, whether depending upon soothing the ear* 
or touching the passions. But in speaking, the 
same thing happens which may be discovered ia 
most of the other surprising operations of nature, 
that the subjects which are of the greatest utility 
contain the greatest dignity, and often the great* 
est beauty, We see tbat~the (Economy of the 
universe, and of nature, is accommodated to the 
general safety and happiness* The concavity of 
the heavens, the centrical position of the self- 
balanced earth, the rotation of the sun through 
all the gradations and revolutions of the seasons, 
the access and recess of the moon, by which the 
radiancy she derives f rota the sun is regulated ; 
and the unequal revolutions of the five other 
planets, are all so many convincing proofs of this 
truth. So unvarying are the properties which ef- 
fect all these causes, that the least alteration 
would dissolve the whole system ; and so beauti? 
folly is their economy, that fancy can form 

nothing 
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nothing so fair. Let us now reflect upon the 
form and figure of man, and even of other ani- 
mals ; there you find that every member has its 
proper use ; and that the finishing of the whole 
speaks not a blind chance, but a providential 
wisdom. 



CHAP. XLVL 

How wonderful is the vegetable creation, where 
there is not a stock, a bough, nor even a leaf, 
which does not operate in preserving and propa- 
gating its own nature, yet all is beauty. Let us 
pass from nature to the arts : in a ship, what is 
more necessary than the sides, the keel, the prow, 
the stern, the yards, the sails, the masts ? Yet 
all together appear so comely, that they seem not 
as designed for preservation only, but for beauty. 
Pillars support porticos and temples; yet they 
are not more graceful than they are useful. It 
was not beauty, but necessity, that contrived the 
noble cupola of the Capitol, and of other sacred 
edifices. For the contrivance to let down the 
rain on each side of the building, occasioned the 
lofty appearance it makes : so that though the 
Capitol stood in the heavens, where no rain can 
fall, the majesty of its structure would be lost 
without its cupola. The same observation holds 
good with regard to eloquence, almost in all its 
parts : for there wit and harmony almost attends 
Utility ; and, I may say, necessity. For the stops 

S and 
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and divisions of periods were first introduced for 
recovering the breath, and sparing the lungs ; 
and yet in their own nature they are so musical, 
that though one's lungs were inexhaustible! yet 
we should not wish for continuity of style, with- 
out any stops. Such a sympathy subsists be- 
twixt what is agreeable to our ears, and what is 
not only possible, but easy, for our lungs. 



CHAP. XLVIL 

Th e longest period is marked by the time which 
comprehends the longest breath : but though 
this is the suggestion of nature, art has a differ- 
ent standard. For as there is diversity of num- 
bers, your favourite Aristotle, Catulus, prohibits 
an orator from the frequent use of the iambic 
and trochaic measures; yet they naturally run 
into our language and discourse : but the strokes, 
and the quickness of these feet have too strong 
an effect upon the ear ; therefore he recommends 
dactyls, anapests, and spondees, which are used 
in hexameters, as most proper for 6ur purpose ; 
for we can make free with two or more feet, 
and thereby avoid falling into poetry or versifi- 
cation. There are dissyllabic measures, with 
which these three hexameters occur with good 
effect in the beginning of periods. But Aristotle 
chiefly approves of the peon, which is two-fold; 
for it consists either of one long and two short syl- 
lables, 
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tables,' or of three short, and one long syllable/ 
Our philosopher recommends that we begin with 
the former of these peons, and conclude with the 
latter, which is not determined by the number 
of syllables, but by the more accurate and exact 
judgment of the ear : this measure is equal al- 
most to the creticus, which consists of a long, a 
short, and a long syllable. 'Fannius, by setting 
out in this measure, thought it more proper, than 
the stops with which long syllables are generally 
terminated* 



CHAP. XLVIII. 

Dot in using these quantities we are not so 

strictly limited to measure as poets are, who are 

obliged to be exact both in their numbers and 

versification, so that there must not be a syllable 

either longer or shorter than what the rules of 

prosody prescribe. Prose is more free, and in 

plain 

* Hie author here gites eiamptoi of this figure, as d&+ 

«fc, i*cipite> compromke ; but as these are given only for their 

measure, and not their meaning, we hate not thought proper 

to translate them. 

r Domuerant sonrpedes* Orig. 

• Our author 'gives an inttanoe of this measure in a Latin 
line: 

Quidpolam presidiy eut eaequar f Quove nunc ; 
and tells us that Fannius set out with this measure in the fol- 
lowing words, Si quirites mina* iKm* Ittc in the original may 
mean Aristotle. 
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plain terms it is, as it is called, an unconfined 
style* but without looseness and rambling, for it 
regulates itself without constraint For I think 
with Theophrastus, that a finished, polished 
style, ought not to have a regular, but a flowing 
harmony of periods. He is likewise of opinion 
that the Anapestus was composed out of those 
measures that make up the heroic, as being of a 
more unconfined nature ; that this was followed 
by the dithyrambus, which is more free and luxu* 
riant still 9 its quantities and measures being dif- 
fused through all florid styles. And if, in every 
modulation of voice, in all cadences of periods, 
harmony consists in certain effects they have 
upon the ear, and a well-timed measure betwixt 
every stop, the true excellency of a prose style 
lies in rightly judging this measure, and taking 
care that it have no regular returns that may tirf 
the ear. For if an everlasting flowing prate, 
without stop, without pauses, is disagreeable in 
all respects, what is the reason, but because the ear 
modulates the voice, which can have no harmo- 
ny if it keeps no time. But there is no time 
where there are no stops. The intermission and 
striking of sounds, either at equal or unequal in- 
tervals, make time. We may observe time 
in water falling drop by drop, but cannot in a 
rolling river. If style, therefore, considered as a 
fluxion of words, is much more proper and agree- 
able when marked by stops and periods ; it is 
plain that its members ought to be under some 
regulation. If the close of a period is quick and 

short, 
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short, it spoils its roundness; for so the Greeks 
term the turn of a style* Therefore the syllables 
at the close of a period, should be equal to the 
foregoing, and these to what preceded them ; or 
else what is much better and more musical, they 
ought to be longer. 



CHAP. XLIX* 

Such* Catulus, are the precepts of your favou- 
rite philosophers, whom I often quote, that I may 
under their sanction avoid the imputation of tri- 
fling. How so, replied Catulus. do you imagine 
then that you could have brought any thing into 
your discourse that is more elegant or more deli- 
cate ? But, answers Crassus, I am afraid that 
these young gentlemen will fancy it more diffi- 
cult than it really is ; or because I have not de~ 
livered it in the common terms, that I affect to 
make it seem important and difficult. You are 
mistaken, Crassus, said Catulus again, if you 
imagined that either I, or any of this company! 
expected from you any thing trite or common* 
You have spoken on the very points we wished 
to hear from you ; and your manner is still more 
agreeable than your matter ; this I boldly pro- 
nounce, not only for myself, but in the name of 
all present. For my part, says Antony, I recant 
what I advanced in my dissertation, that no man 
can be eloquent ; for I have now found such a 
man. But I do not intend to divert vou in the 

short 
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short time you have for finishing your discourse, 
nor shall one word of mine, even in your praise, 
misemploy it. You must therefore, resumed 
Crassus, be regulated by this standard, uniting 
practising in speaking and writing, which gives 
perfection and polish to many other attainments, 
but especially to eloquence. But this is no such 
mighty task as it appears, for you are not bound 
down to the rigid laws of poetry and music ; 
all you have to do is to take care that your style 
be neither loose nor rambling ; that it be neither 
abrupt nor diffusive ; that its members be distin- 
guished, and the periods well rounded : nprare we 
always to indulge in a lengthened flow of sen- 
tences, but should curtail the clauses, and give 
our sentiments a pointed brevity, cemented ne- 
vertheless in harmonious numbers. Do not be 
startled at the peon, or the hexameters I have 
mentioned; you will naturally fall into them, 
they will present, they will offer themselves to 
your service, if, while you practise speaking and 
writing, you close your periods with verbs, and 
these verbs are compounded of free, easy mea- 
$ures, such as the heroic, the first peon, or the cre- 
ticus ; but the close ought still to be varied and 
diversified, for it is there that the sameness is 
chiefly observable : and if the first and the last 
feet are regulated by this rule, the intervening 
will pass unobserved ; but care must still be 
taken that the period does not too frequently re- 
turn, or be protracted beyond what the breath 
and the strength of the lungs will admit of. 

C c CHAR 
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CHAP. L, 

JBut it is my opinion that you ought, above 

all things, to pay particular attention to the 

close of your sentences, for in these we chiefly 

judge of the polish and perfection of style. In 

composing verses, an error in the beginning; in 

the middle, and in the end, is equally perceptible ; 

and it shocks wherever the blunder lies ; but in 

prose, very few mind the beginning, but most 

people the end of a period ; and these, because 

they are most striking and best understood, must 

be varied, lest either the judgment be offended 

or the ear satiated. For the two or three last 

feet are to be observed and marked, provided the 

foregoing were not short and quick, for they 

ought to be either chorian, heroic, or alternate* 

or of the last kind of peon, which is approved of 

by Aristotle ; or the creticus, which is equal to 

that. When these are skilfully diversified, the 

ear of the hearer is neither cloyed by sameness, 

nor does it seem to have cost any trouble to the 

speaker. But if Antipater of Sidon, whom you, 

Catulus,. well knew, was accustomed to pour 

forth unpremeditated hexameter, and other verses, 

in a variety of measures ; and if practice so much 

improved a man of his great genius and memory, 

who was no sooner in a humour to versify, than 

words followed of course, how much more easy 

is it for us to attain the same end in prose by use 

?nd practice ? Put if any one should be surprise*! 

th*t 
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that these tilings are discerned and marked by 
the most vulgar hearer ; he needs but only reflect 
how great and surprising the force of nature is in 
♦every thing, especially in this ; for every man has 
within him a certain tacit sense, which enables 
him to distinguish what as right or wrong in the 
arts and sciences, and this without instruction or 
information. If this observation holds good 
with regard to pictures, statues, and other works, 
in criticising which, they have less assistances 
from nature, it is much more evident in the judge- 
ment they form of words, harmony, and delivery, 
because this is % judgment implanted in the 
senses that are common to all mankind ; it is a 
faculty of which nature never meant any rational 
creature to be absolutely destitute. Therefore 
people are not only moved by a judicious dispo- 
sition of words, but even with their harmony and 
sounds. For how few are judges of number and 
measures, yet we see, on the least slip in quantity, 
the whole theatre resounding with the hisses of 
the audience. Will not then the same thing 
happen with regard to words, so that they may 
not only in a period and a sentence be disagree- 
able to the people, not only in a body but sepa* 
xately ? 



CHAP. LI. 

It is surprising there should be so great a differ- 
ence in the talents of the learned and unlearned, 

C c % and 
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mad yet so little in those required to judge of 
both ; for art, which is but the offspring of na- 
ture, appears ineffectual, unless she touches and 
delights nature; but nothing harmonizes so 
much with our intellectual faculties as sounds; 
by them we rise, we kindle, then sink and Ian* 
guish ; they often put us in a cheerful, and often 
In a melancholy mood ; their wonderful magic is 
best adapted to verses and odes ; therefore I ima- 
gine our learned Prince Numa, and our ancestors, 
were sensible of this, as appears by the musical in- 
struments introduced in the solemn banquets, 
and the verses of the Salii : but they were chiefly 
used in ancient Greece, and I wish you had 
chosen that my discourse had turned upon these* 
and such other subjects, rather than upon the 
metaphorical use of words : but as the common 
people 'can perceive a fault in the quantity of a 
verse ; so they are sensible when there is a lame- 
ness in prose ; but they never pardon the poet, 
though they indulge us ; yet all of them secretly 
perceive that there is a defect in that propriety 
and perfection we have mentioned. Therefore 
the ancients, as \ve see some now-a-days, when 
they were unable to complete the roundness, and, 
as it were, the sweep, of a period, a thing that 
we have lately either effected or attempted, have 
supplied it with three words, or two, and some 
with one ; and in the infancy of civilization, by 
pleasing the ear in its demand, this answered their 
purpose, which was, to have words in their pe- 
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riods respondent to, and *t equal pauses ftom, 
one another. 



CHAP. LII. 

ft 

Thus I have, as well as I am capable, explained 
whatever belongs ta the ornaments of style ; for 
I have considered the propriety of words by them* 
selves, as forming a period, and as forming it 
with gravity and harmony. But if I am to speak 
as to the drapery, or the colouring of speech ; 
that ought to be full, but terse ; it ought to be 
delicate, yet lively and strong; and such as to 
possess a moderate share of excellence in both 
kinds. These three characters should display a 
colouring, resembling not the tinsel of art, but 
the flush of nature. Then, our orator is to be 
furnished both as to words and sentiments, in the 
same manner as a fencing-master instructs his 
scholars, not only how to give or parry a thrust, 
but how to move with graceful attitudes. Com- 
position and gracefulness of style consist in words, 
but its majesty and dignity in sentiments. The 
changes that may bp made in words and senti- 
ments are almost infinite : this I know you are 
sufficiently apprised of; but there is this differ- 
ence in the construction of words and sentiments, 
that the former is destroyed by not preserving 
the identical words, but the beauty of sentences 
will remain the same in whatever language they 
are cloathed. Though you practise this, yet I 

C c 3 thmk 
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think fit to put you in mind of it, lest you should 
imagine that an orator has any thing else to do, 
at least, any thing that can produce a beautiful 
and surprising effect, than to observe three things 
with regard to each particular word : to use me- 
taphorical words frequently, invented words oc- 
casionally, hut antiquated words seldom. But 
in the thread of a discourse, after we have studied 
smoothness and harmony, as abovomentioned, 
the whole is to be illuminated with splendid 
tion and noble sentiments. 



CHAR LIIL 

For the figure by which toe dwell upon one sub* 
ject is of great efficacy, as is a perspicuous illus- 
tration, and a lively representation of facts in the 
manner in which they happened. This is very 
serviceable, first in representing an affair, then in 
illustrating that representation ; and next, in 
heightening it, so that to our hearers we render 
the subject as ample as it is in the power of words 
to make it. Opposite to this figure is precision, 
which hints rather than, fully explains your 
meaning ; as is likewise brevity, in which consist 
perspicuity and conciseness, together with ex- 
tenuation and allusion, which coincides with Cae- 
sar's rules. Then comes -digression, which, as it 
is delightful, your resuming your subject ought 
to be proper and agreeable ; then follows the pro- 
position of what you are to speak to ; then its dis- 
junction 
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Junction from what hatb been already said ; then 
you return to what you proposed ; then you re* 
capitulate ; then you draw, from the premises, 
your conclusion ; then you enhance or evade the 
truth, according as your intention is to exagge* 
rate or extenuate ; then you examine, and, what 
is very near a- kin to examination, you expostu- 
late and answer upon your own principles ; then 
succeeds that bewitching figure irony % by which 
a different thing is understood from what is ex* 
pressed, a figure that has the most agreeable ef» 
fects in a discourse, when introduced, not by 
way of argument, but entertainment ; then comes 
dubitation ; then distribution ; then the correc- 
tion of what you have either said, or are to say ; 
or when you are to repel any thing from your- 
self. Premunition regards the point you at- 
tempt to prove ; then there is throwing the blame 
upon another; then there is communication, 
which is a kind of deliberation with those to 
whom you speak ; then there is the imitation of 
morals and life % either when you name or con- 
ceal the characters they belong to ; this greatly 
embellishes a speech, and is chiefly calculated for 
conciliating the favour, but often for moving the 
passions of the audience. Then follows an imagi- 
nary induction of real persons, which is, perhaps, 
the most dignified splendor which amplification 
can impart ; then description ; then the induction 
of a mistake ; the impulsion to cheerfulness ; then 
prepossession; together with those two figures 
that have so strong an effect, I mean comparison 

C c 4 and 
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and example ; then comes unravelling, interrup- 
tion, straining, suppression of what you insinu- 
% ate you know, commendation ; a more free, and 
even unbridled style when you want to exagge- 
rate, and to give an emphasis to your expression ; 
then comes anger, chiding, promising, deprecat- 
ing, beseeching, a short deviation from your sub- 
ject, but not of the same nature with digression, 
which I have already mentioned ; then apologis- 
ing, conciliating^ blaming, wishing, and execrat- 
ing. It is chiefly by these figures that sentiments 
give beauty to eloquence* 



CHAP. LIV. 

As to the figures of style, they serve as in the 
case of fencing, either to shew how well the mas- 
ter can aim ; and, as it were, fetch a blow ; or 
bow gracefully he can handle his weapons. For 
the repetition of a word sometimes gives force to 
a style, at other times it shews wit, as. does a small 
variation or alteration in a word. A frequent re* 
petition of the same word from the beginning, 
or the resuming it in the close of a speech; the 
giving force to words, and then making the 
same words meet, adjoin and proceed together 
with putting a certain mark of distinction upon 
a particular word which you often resume ; and 
those which have the like terminations, and the 
like cadences ; those which form the respondent 
parts of a period, and have a mutual relation to 

one 
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one another* There is likewise a certain grada* 
tion and conversion, with a well-judged trans* 
position of words ; there is then their opposition, 
and detachment from one another, by throwing 
out conjunctive particles ; then evasion, repre* 
kension, exclamation, diminution; and what is 
placed in many cases ; and what is drawn from 
particular propositions and applied to particular 
subjects ; and the method of laying down a pro* 
position, together with subdividing it into several 
parts, and concession, and another kind of doubt* 
ing and surprise, and enumerating, and another 
correction, and dissipating, continuity, and i»- 
terruption, and representation, and answering 
onc 9 s self, and immutation and disjunction, and 
order and relation, and digression and precision. 
These, or the like, perhaps there may be more, are 
the figures that illustrate the sentiments and the 
style of a speech. 



CHAP. LV, 

I perceive, said Cotta, that you have poured 
forth those points without definitions, and with* 
out examples, besause you imagine that we are 
acquainted with them* For my part, said Cras* 
sus, I did not imagine that any thing I have 
spoken of is unknown to you, all I meant was 
to comply with your orders. But I see by the 
declining sun, that I ought to be short upon those 
hteads* He will speedily set^ and accordingly I 

2 have 
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have hurried over these things with speed. But 
the explanation bnd rules relating to this kind, 
are in common use ; though the application of 
them is very important, and the most difficult part 
in all the practice of eloquence* , Therefore as to 
the embellishments of style, if they are not all of 
them laid open, yet at least the topics from which 
they are borrowed have been pointed out Now 
let us consider propriety, by which I mean 
graeefulncss of style. There is no general rule 
for this ; for one kind of style cannot agree with 
every cause, every hearer, every character, every 
juncture ; nothing is more evident than that ca- 
pital actions must be discussed in a language dif- 
ferent from those we use in private and trifling 
cases; debates, panegyrics, trials, discourses, 
consolations, reprimands, disputation,, and histo- 
ry, require each a different style. We ought like- 
wise to regard the character of those before whom 
we speak, whether it be in the senate house, or 
before the people, in a court of justice ; whether 
to a crowded, or a thin audience, or to one per- 
son ; we ought likewise to have some regard to 
ourowaage, our rank and character, and like- 
wise to the juncture in which we speak, whether 
it be in the time of peace or war, of hurry or 
leisure. Therefore we caa lay down no general 
rule upon this head, but, as it suits the different 
occasions, to employ the three different styles 
we have mentioned, the full, the slender, and the 
middling, and to make a judicious use of almost 
the same ornament*. la short, the utmost ef- 
forts 
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forts of art and nature consist in onr being able 
to judge of, and to do what is most becoming 
our character and the occasion. 



CHAP. LVt 

But the effect of all those particulars depends 
upon the action. Action is the predominant 
power in eloquence. Without it the best speaker 
can have no name, and with k a middling one 
may obtain the highest It is said that Demos- 
thenes, when asked what was the first consti- 
tuent in eloquence, he answered, action was the 
first, the second, and the third. This makes the 
story told by JEschines much better: after he 
had lost a cause, he retired in disgrace " from 
Athens to Rhodes, where, at the request of the 
Rhodians, he read that fine oration, which he 
pronounced against Ctesiphon, who was defend* 
ed by Demosthenes : after he had finished it, he 
was requested next day to read that which 
was pronounced by Demosthenes for Ctesiphon ; 
which he did with a charming full voice. When 
every body was expressing their applause, How 
would you have applauded, says he, if you had 
heard the author himself deliver it ? By this he 
intimated what a vast influence action had, since 
the change of the iictor could make the same 
speech appear in a quite different light What 
was it, Catulus, which, aft you well remember, so 
much distinguished Gracchus, and which, when 

a boy, 
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a boy, I heard so much extolled. Wretch thai 
J am, whither shall I retreat f Whither shall 
I turn me f To the Capitol ? The Capital 
streams with my brother's blood. To my fami- 
ly f There must I see a wretched, a mournful 
and afflicted mother f It appears that those 
words were accompanied with such expression 
in his eyes, in his voice, and his gesture, that 
even his enemies could not refrain from tears. I 
have been the longer on this head, because it 
has been wholly neglected by orators, who are 
the actors of truth, and taken up by players, who 
are but its mimics. 



CHAP. LVII. 

Yet, doubtless, in all cases, truth has the advan- 
tage of imitation ; but if in action nature were 
sufficient for our purpose, we should have no oc- 
casion for having recourse to the rules of art. 
But since the passions of *the soul, which are to 
be chiefly expressed or represented by action, 
are often so confused, as to be quite obscured and 
almost obliterated ; the causes of this obscurity 
must be dispelled, and advantages must be taken 
of those that are most unclouded and accessible. 
For nature has given every passion its peculiar 
expression in the look, the voice, and the ges- 
ture; and the whole frame, the look, and the 
voice of a man are responsive to the passions of 
the mind, as the strings of a musical instrument 

x are 
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are to the fingers that touch them. For as a mu- 
sical instrument has its different keys* so every 
voice is sharp, fall, quick, slow, loud, or low, 
and each of these keys have different degrees ; 
which beget other strains, such as the smooth 
and the sharp, the contracted and lengthened, 
the continued and interrupted, the broken and 
divided, the tender, the shrill and the swelling ; 
all these require to be managed with art and dis- 
cretion. And the orator makes use of them, as 
the painter does of his colours, to give variety to 
his piece. 



CHAP. LVIH. 

Anger has a peculiar pronunciation, which is 
quick, sharp, and broken. 

My bloody brother gires me bis advice 
To tear my tender children with my teeth. 
O what a cursed wretch must I be then ? 

Like that Antony, which you mentioned. 

Durst you part with hia i 

And the following: 

Ab ! mark yoa this ; quick ! bind him : 

And so of almost the whole tragedy of Atreus. 

The tone of pity and grief is different; it is 
full, moving, broken, and mournful 

Where shall I turn,** t Whither shall I fly ? 
$o my paternal jeat, or Pelias 1 daughters ? 

AncJ 
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And in the verse already mentioned ; 

O my father ! O my country 1 O the home of Prkm } 
And the following : 

AH is in a blaze, 
And Priam ties a lifeless corpse on land ; I taw it. 

Fear is low, diffident, and humble : 

With what rarlety of wretchedness 
Am I surrounded 1 sickness, exile, want! 
Then fear drives resolution from my breast, 
And death in tortures borers o'er my bead ! 
Where is the breast so steel'd, the heart so brave, 
Bu( melts and trembles at the dreadful prospect? 

Vehemence demands a strain that is intense, 
strong, and majestically threatening* Thus— 

Again Thtestw to my bed approaches, 
And wakes me from my slumber ; 
Alas ! a mightier weight of woe must crush me ; 
I have a draught more bitter still to drink ;—- * 
Could I pluck out his heart, and rend its sJ 



Pleasure is diffusive, soft, tender, cheerful, and 
gay : 

But when to me the nuptial crown he brought, 
And seem*d to give it to another's hand ; 
How gay, how charming, was the wanton boy ? 
How did his dandling steal my heart away. 

Uneasiness is of another sort, it is oppressive 
without commisseration, and its tone is grave 
and uniform : 

When in unhallow'd nuptials Helen gare 
Her hand to Paris ; then my bearing time 
Was near completed; then the Queen of Priam 
Gave to the world her darling Polydore. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. LIX. 

But all these emotions ought to be accompanied 
with action ; not theatrical action, limited to par* 
ticular words, but extended to the whole dis- 
course; aiding the sense, not by pointing, but 
by emphasis, a strong manly action, borrowed 
from the use of arms, or the school of arte, 
and not from stage performers. The hand ought 
not to saw the air, and the fingers in moving 
should follow the words, and not precede, as 
it were, to point them out The arm ought to 
be stretched forward, as if to brandish the bolts 
of eloquence ; and the stamping the foot ought to 
take place, either in the beginning or the end of 
a debate. But all depends upon the face, and all 
the power of the face is centered in the eyes* 
This our old men are the best judges of; for 
they were not lavish of their applause, even to 
Roscius when he was in a mask. All action de- 
pends upon the passions, of which the face is the 
picture, and the eyes the interpreters. For this 
is the only part of the body that can express all 
the passions ; nor can any ( one who looks ano- 
ther way create the same emotions. Theophras- 
tus used to apply to one Tauriscus, who averted 
"his face from the audience when he was repeating 
his part, the epithet avers us. Therefore a great 
deal consists in the right management of the eyes, 
for the features of the face ought not to be al- 
tered too much, lest we become ridiculous or dis- 

3 gustful. 
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gustful. It is by the vividness, or the languor of 
the eye, by a dejected, or a cheerful look, that 
we express the emotions of the heart, and accom- 
modate what we say, to what we feel. Action is, 
as it were, the language of the body, and there- 
fore ought to correspond to the thought. For 
Nature, as she has supplied the horse and the 
lion with a mane, a tail, and ears, to express 
their feelings, has endowed the eyes of mankind 
with the same properties. Therefore in the ac- 
tion of an orator, the look takes place next to the 
voice, for the eyes direct the features. But na- 
ture has given a particular force to all the modi- 
fications of action; therefore we see it has 
great effect upon the ignorant, the vulgar, and 
the greatest upon foreigners who are unacquaint- 
ed with our tongue. Words affect none but him 
who understands the language; and sentiments 
that are pointed, often escape the undiscerning. 
But an action expressive of the passions of the 
mind, is a language universally understood ; for 
the same expressions have the same effects in all 
circumstances, and all men know them in others 
by the same characters which express them in 
themselves, 

CHAP. LX. 

Gut the chief excellence to be admired in a good 
delivery, is a fine' voice. If an orator possess not 
a good voice, it ought, such as it is, to be im- 
proved. I shall not here point out in what man- 
ner 
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-utrthe voice becomes susceptible pf improve- 
ment ; but I think it of great importance that 
the means of improving it should be cultivated. 
But the train of my discourse leads me to repeat 
the observation I made a little while ago, that 
what is most useful is most becoming; I know 
nQt how this happens, but it is pertain that in 
apcaking nothing tends more to acquire ao agree- 
able voice, than frequently tq rela* it, by passing 
from one strain to another, and nothing t$nd? 
more to injure it than violent e*ertipn unrelieved 
by modulation. What gives greater pleasure to 
our ears, and more charms to delivery, than judi- 
cious transitions, variety, and ohange ? There- 
fore, Catulus, you might have heard from 
Licinius, who is your client, a man of learning, 
and the secretary of Gracchus, that Gracchus 
made use of an ivory flute, which a man who 
*toQd privately behind him, while he was speaking, 
touched so skilfully, that he immediately struck 
the proper note, when he wanted either to quick- 
en or to soften the vehemence of his voice, I 
have heard him tell it, replied Catulus, and I of- 
ten admired the application, the learning, and the 
knowledge of the man. For my part, says Craa- 
6us, I am grieved at the misfortunes of those 
great men, and yet I see the same political game 
renewed, the same dissolute manners advancing 
on the state, to convince posterity that we de- 
sire to encourage citizens in crimes which were 
intolerable to our forefathers. Leave, Crassus, 
I pray yon, says Julius, these reflection^ and re- 

D d turn 
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turn to G racchus's flute, the nature of which I 
do not yet thoroughly understand* ' 



CHAP. LXL 

In every modulation of voice, replied Crassus, 
there is a mean peculiar to itself. The gradual 
rising of the notes from this base is both proper 
and pleasing, but to set out with bawling has 
something in it very clownish, and is as hurtful 
to the voice, as the other method is salutary. 
In short, there is a certain straining to which the 
flute will not suffer you to rise, but bring you 
down to the proper note ; and there is somewhat 
in the lowering the voice, which on the other 
hand is very grave, but must sink through all the 
several degrees of the scale. This variety, and 
this progressipn through all the tones will both 
preserve the voice, and give a sweetness to the 
action. As to the flute, you may leave it at 
home, but the spirit of such a practice you ought 
to carry to the bar. 

I have, as far as the time would allow, to the 
best of my abilities, which fall short of my incli- 
nation to serve you, delivered my sentiments on 
this subject : for it is a convenient excuse to lay 
the fault on the time when we have nothing far- 
ther to add. For my part, replies Catulus, your 
discourse has been so truly excellent, that to me 
you seem not to have been a scholar of the 
Greeks, but capable of being their teacher, and I 

rejoice 



I 
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rejoice that I am one of this company. I only 
wish your companion, and my son-in-law I^p- 
tensius had been of the party. I hope that one 
day he will attain all those charms of eloquence 
you have so well described. He will be, answers 
Crassus, give me leave to say he is so already ; 
and I thought so when he pleaded the cause of 
the Africans in the senate while I was consul ; and 
my good opinion of him was increased by his 
late oration in favour of the King of Bithynia. 
For which reason, Catulus, your hope is well- 
founded respecting him; for I am of opinion 
that nothing which either genius or learning 7 can 
communicate, is wanting in that young orator. 
This, Cotta and Sulpicius, ought to render you 
the 'more vigilant and active, since before he had 
reached your age he has exhibited unusual pow- 
ers of oratory ; his parts are quick, his applica- 
tion indefatigable, his learning eminent, and his 
memory excellent. I love him much, and wish 
that he may excel all those of his own age : but 
it will hardly be decorous, if he should out-strip 
those who so far surpass him in years. But let us 
now, adds he, rise, and, by relaxing, relieve our 
minds from the severity of this conversation. 
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